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For Uniting the King's and Mariſchal Univerſities of Aberdeen, with a View to- render the 


Syſtem of Education more complete, 


V anovs reports have been circulated of late, reſpecting an intended PLAN of Un1TiNG the 
Two e of ABERDEEN ; and not a few miſtaken apprehenſions have been entertained on 
that head. | 

It has become requiſite, therefore, that ſome account of what is really withed for, and has been at- 
tempted by thoſe who favour that Plan, ſhould be laid before the public. 

That two independent Univerfities, endowed with the ampleſt privileges of teaching and conferring 
degrees in all the Sciences, ſhould be ſeated within a mile of each other, muſt appear, at firſt view, 
ſomewhat abſurd. 

It is ſtill more ſo, that two ſets of Profeſſors ſhould be employed in theſe Univerhities, in teaching 
the ſame Elements of Philoſophy, and of the Greek Language, to their Claſſes ; while other branches 
of Science, generally accounted neceſſary in academical education, are taught by no Profeſſor in either. 

Between theſe neighbouring Univerſities certain jealouſies are apt, at times, to ariſe : a rivalſhip, 
not of the moſt liberal kind, and not to be carried on by the efforts of learned induſtry alone, has been 
known to ſubſiſt: on more occaſions than one, it has been found impracticable to regulate the internal 


diſcipline of the one, without the concurrence of the other, which, in their ſeparate ſtate, is not always 


to be expected. 

Theſe, and other reaſons, have, long ago, given riſe to a wiſh, that both might be united into one 
reſpectable Univerſity, on the ſame footing with the other Univerſities of Scotland; and the opinion en- 
tained of the good conſequences of fuch a meaſure has been confirmed, by a late Union of two Colleges 


in St. Andrews. 


— in the year 1754, a Plan of Union was concerted, with the unanimous conſent of both 
Societies, and of other parties concerned; only the ſeat of the united Univerſity was left undetermined, 
and referred, by arbitration, to the judgment of a reſpectable nobleman, in whom all had juſtly repoſ- 
ed confidence. But ſome miſunderſtanding having afterwards ariſen among the parties, the whole 
ſcheme was ſuffered to fall to the ground at that time, 

In the vear 1770, it having been ſuggeſted, that all difficulties, with regard to the ſeat of the Uni- 
verfity, might be avoided, a new Plan was drawn up, on a model ſomewhat more extenſive than the 
former: it was diſcuſſed in private, with very general approbation and concurrence of all parties con- 
cerned, and of many competent judges, to whom it was ſubmitted : but, as a perfect unanimity among 
the Profeſſors could not be obtained, this Plan, likewiſe, was relinquiſhed, until ſome more favourable 


juncture ſhould occur, 


Still it remained a ſubject of regret, to thoſe who valued the intereſts of Literature, and were ac- 
quainted with that ſpirit and ſucceſs, with which Academical Education is conducted at Edinburgh and 
Glaſgow, that any plan, which might have brought Aberdeen nearer to the ſame ſtandard, had been 
ſuffered to miſcarry. 

Among ſuch perſons, good wiſhes were frequently expreſſed, and enquiries were, from time to time, 
made, concerning the hope of ſeeing it again revived. 

Animated by their knowledge of theſe general wiſhes, and more particularly, animated by the ap- 

robation of ſome perſons of high rank and confideration, a few Members of each College began, dur- 
ing laſt ſummer, to compare together their opinions, concerning the advantages to be derived from an 
Union of the Colleges, and concerning the probability of getting it accompliſhed at this time. 

As to the advantages to be derived from an Union, they were perſuaded, that, by bringing together 

greater numbers of ſtudents to attend the fame claſſes, a greater ſpirit of ſtudy and application might be 


excited among, them ; as appears evidently from that ardour and diligence, with which young men are 


known to purſue their ſtudies, in thoſe Univerſities, where the clafſes are moſt numerous. hey were 


convinced alſo, that Schools of Medicine and of Law, might be eſtabliſhed in the united Univerſity, 


with every hope of ſuccels. | 
In the preſent disjoined ſtate of the two Colleges, indeed, it would anſwer no. good purpoſe to open 
Schools of Medicine or Law, in either College. Yet the great number of young men, that are bred to 
each of theſe profeſſions, and the great diſtance from — the principal ſchool of both, together 
| with 
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with the advantage of an excellent Infirmaty for Medical Students, ſeems to encourage, and even to 
require it, | | 

If, in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, medical and law claſſes are well attended, and prove of no ſmall 
mility to the youth of the Weſtern Counties, there ſeems reaſon to hope, that they might flouriſh here 
allo, and be found of like utility to a more extenſive part of the country, more remote from Edinburgh, 
and which is ſuppoſed to breed, at leaſt, an equal number of young men to the profeſſion of medicine, 
and a far greater number to that of law. | 

They ſuppoſed alſo, that if a greater number of claſſes were opened, and the teachers excited by a 
greater concourſe of ſtudents, it might happen, as elſewhere, that the more ingenious part of thoſe ſtu- 


cents might find inducements to continue their refidence in the Univerſity, after obtaining a Degiee in 
Arts, to attend repeated Courſes of Lectures, and to proſecute their ſtudies in various branches, be- 


yond that ſuperficial and merely elementary education, with which they are at preſent contented, 

The Libraries, the Muſeums, the Obſervatories, and Botanical Gardens, that belong to, or may be 
ſet on foot, by either College ſeparately, muſt long remain ſcantily endowed, and incomplete; whcre- 
as, were their reſpective funds united, theſe Repoſitories might ſoon become, if not ſplendid, at leaſt 
handſomely furniſhed for this corner of the kingdom, and well adapted to excite, and to gratity, the 
liberal curioſity of youth. 

As to the hopes of ſucceſs, in endeavouring to accompliſh an Union of the Colleges, at this time, 
it ſeemed probable, from the late increaſe of Science and Literature in this country, and from the at- 


tention now paid to their intereſts, that any Plan of that kind would be ſupported by the public favour, 


in a more deciſive manner than in former times. 

But, unforeſeen accidents might occur; and it was fit to conſider, to what new meaſures and expe- 
dients recourſe might be had, ſhould any difficulties, like that concerning the ſeat, which had proved 
fatal to the firſt ſcheme, ariſe ; or ſhould any individuals achere to their private objections, in oppoſi- 
tion to a meaſure acknowledged to be of general utility. | | 


As arbitration had been found ineffeCtual, it occurred, that we might, without impropriety, make 


application to the Crown, for an appointment of Viſitors, by whole interpoſition, all unreaſonable ob- 
ſtructions might be removed. 


This idea was ſuggeſted to various perſons, and among others to ſome of high rank: it met with the 


approbation of all, tho' every one expreſſed a hope, that no neceſſity for any ſuch application would 
ariſe. 


In the month of September, a Meeting of both Colleges is annually held, and this ſeemed a proper | 


occaſion for reviving the Plan of Uniting the Colleges, and propoſing that other meetings, or com- 
mittees, ſhould be appointed to deliberate upon it at leiſure. 


But, very unexpectedly, at this meeting, ſome gentlemen, who had concurred in both the preced - 
ing Plans, and had actively promoted them, declared a poſitive reſolution, not to enter into any con- 
ſerence on that which might now be propoſed. They ſaid, that the mention made of a Viſitation, had, 


rendered the whole ſcheme improper; and that however deſirable an Union ef the Colleges might be 
in itſelf, all hope of effecting it muſt now be poſtponed for a long time. | 

Though this appeared a little myſtcrious to thoſe who favoured the Union, (as the gentlemen who 
objected declined giving an explanation of their reaſons) they were anſwered, that the Viſitation had 


been thought of merely for the ſake of the Union, and not from any predilection to that expedient, 


which the propoſers neither deſired nor dreaded ; but that if, in regard to the end, thoſe gentlemen con- 


tmued till in the ſame ſentiments, which ſome of them had fo ſtrenuouſly maintained on former oc- 


caſions, all. the Members of both Colleges might confer amicably together, concerning the moſt proper 
means by which the end wiſhed for might be effected, and any reaſonable means they ſhould propoſe, 


would be impartially confidered, In reply to this, the ſame ſentiments, as to the expediency and ad- 


vantages of an Union, were profeſſed on both fides : but thoſe gentlemen, who had been ſo much 
offended at the bare mention of a Royal Viſitation, declared, that (however defirable the projected 
Union might be). they would neither propoſe any other meaſure at preſent, nor have any further con- 
ſerence on the ſubject. | | 


In this manner, all the Members of one of the Colleges, and a few of the other, are laid under the 
neceſſity of purſuing together, ſuch meaſures as to them ſhall appear moſt effectual for attaining the pro- 


poſed end. But though their colleagues poſitively refuſe ang any active part in forwarding this mat- 
ter, they flatter themſelves that, on the other hand, they will be far from taking an active part in oppo - 


fition to a ſcheme which they have ſo often declared, and ſtill declare, to be for the intereſts of Learn- f 


ing, and the promoting of good Education in this part of the Oy | 
In theſe circumſtances, it has become neceſſary for thoſe who favour the ſcheme to proceed with 
more formality than they had intended, and to publiſh the following ſketch of their Plan of Union ; 
which is now, with reſpeRful confidence, ſubmitted to the examination of all who take concern in the 
intereſts of Literature, and the right Education of Youth in this Country. — To the public at large, 
| the 
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the preſent account is alſu preſented, as a jaſi ſtate of what they with to accompliſh, and the means they 
had 1 to employ ; with reſpect to both of which, they are defirous to prevent every miſappte- 
henſion. 


General Heads of a Plan of the propeſed Union. 


I. That the two Univerſities be incorporated into one, for the purpoſe of conducting Education on 
a more extenſive plan. } 

II. That the eſtabliſhment of Glaſgow be kept in view, as a model, very ſuitable to the ſituation of 
Aberdeen, and the ſurrounding country ; admitting, however, ſuch additions and alterations as may be 
found requiſite, | | | | 

III. As a Principal, with fifteen Profeſſors, may be ſufficient for every department of Science and 
2 three of the preſent offices ſhall be ſuppreſſed, and their ſalaries applied to the public uſes of 
the Univerſity. 

IV. The buildings of both Colleges ſhall he kept in repair as at preſent. One half of the claſſes ſhall 
be taught in each. The diſtribution ſhall be regulated by convenience, and the intereſts of good Edu- 
cation. But all public ceremonies ſhall be performed in the Chapel and Hall of King's College. 

V. None of the preſent incumbents ſhall be deprived of any ſalary, cmolument, or perquiſite, which 
he at this time enjoys ; or obliged to undertake any new office or duty, which he docs not incline. 

VI. The patronage of offices, and management of funds, ſhall remain in the hands of thoſe mem- 
bers of each ſociety, who are now inveſted with them, during their incumbency, or be compenſated ; 
and ſhall be ſubjected afterwards, to as little innovation, as may conſiſt with the harmony and pro- 
ſperity of the united Univerfity. | 

VII. The rights of all other patrons ſhall be preſerved entire and unchanged ; or compenſated to 


their ſatisfaction. | 
VIII. Immediate attention fhall be paid to the eſtabliſhment of a Medical School; and for this pur- 


poſe, an Anatomical Theatre, and Botanical Garden, ſhall be provided, as ſoon as may be. 

IX. A ſum, not leſs than 100). per ann. ſhall be taken from the ſalaries of the ſuppreſſed offices, and 

ſet apart for an accumulating tund, to be improved at compound intereſt, until its produce ſhall amount 
to 200l. per ann. at which time, 1ool. per ann. may be taken from it, for public uſes, as purchafing 
Books, Inſtruments, &c. the remainder being left to accumulate as before, until it amount again to 
200l. per ann. at which time another 100l. per ann. may be taken from it, and ſo on for ever. 
KX. The remainder of the falaries of the three offices ſuppreſſed, ſhall be left to the diſpoſal of the 
Senatus Academicus, for ſuch uſeful purpoſes as they ſhall think proper; but no part of it ſhall ever be 
applied to the augmentation of any falary, if any three Members of the Univerſity hall diſſent from 
ſuch application. 

The Plan inſerted above 1s to be conſidered merely as an outline, to be filled up, corrected, and im- 
proved. Such as it is, however, it may be compared with that Plan, which was received with univer- 
{al approbation in 1754, and which, but for an accident, had been carried into execution at that time; 
it cannot be doubted bur it will be thought to deſerve an equal ſhare of public approbation and favour. 

It has been endeavoured to improve upon the plan of 1754, and to form that which is now exhibited, 
on a more comprehenſive view of what ought to be the objects and the functions of a flouriſhing Uni- 
verſity. | 
ia Plan of 1754, no mention is made of Schools of Medicine or of Law. Theſe are taken for 
leading objects in the preſent plan; for as young men from the North of Scotland cannot be ſent to 
ſtudy at Edinburgh or Glaſgow, for leſs than double the expence of their reſidence here, and that they 
are thereby much farther removed from the inſpection of their parents and relations, it ſeems due in 
Juſtice to them, that they ſhould find in this their domeſtic Univerſity, the ſame opportunities of culti- 
vating thoſe ſciences, either as a profeſſion, or as parts of a learned education, which the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow affords to the Youth of the Welt. 

In the Plan of 1754, an augmentation of ſalaries, ariſing from the ſale of buildings, and the ſuppreſ- + 
fion of eight Profeſſorſhips, ſeems to have been the favourite object. According to this Plan, no build- 
ings are to ſold : only three offices are to be ſuppreſſed, and the augmentation of ſalaries is only men- 
tioned for the ſake of ſubjecting it to proper regulations and reſtraint. It is intended, that the emolu- 
ments of the Profeſſors ſhould ariſe, chiefly from the fees of their claſſes, and fo, bear proportion to the 
aſſiduity they chuſe to exert, and the reputation they may acquire. In conformity to this idea, all aug- 
mentation of ſalaries will be confined to thoſe Profeſſors, who are not allowed, a the cuſtom of Uni- 
verſities, to receive fees from their ſtudents. | $ 

In the plan of 1754, no mention is made of any accumulating fund, It is now propoſed, as highly 
expedient and creditable, or rather, indiſpenſibly incumbent on us. Societies, which have ſubſiſted for 
two or three centuries, ſeem bound in duty to extend their care to the advantage of their ſucceſſors. 

On theſe endeavours to improve the Plan of 17 54, it is to be hoped, that the preſent Plan, after it has 

| | been 
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been eoolly examined, will engage the particular approbation of all thoſe among the Proſeſſors, who. 


gave their concurrence, or their active ſupport, to the plan of 17 54. 

It any uſeful regulations, which entered not into that plan, have alſo been overlooked in this, it 
may be their part to ſuggeſt hem; and their good offices, in this reſpe&, will be very thankfully ac- 
knowledged. 


Aberdeen, July 20, 1786. 


— ht. — a 


No. II. 


ARTICLES of UNION, agreed upon between the Principals and Maſters of 
King's and Mariſchal Colleges, in a conjun&t Meeting, November 8th, 1754. 


= ] HAT the Funds of both Colleges be incorporated into one common ſtock. 


II. That the Profeſſions in the United College be the ſame as in the King's College at preſent, witli 
the addition only of a Profeſſor of Mathematics. : 
III. That each of the Profeſſors in the United College have an addition of Thirty Pounds ſterling 
yearly to his falary, except the Profeſſor of Mathematics, who, becauſe his preſent ſalary is conſider- 
ably better than thoſe of the Regents, ſhall have only ſuch an addition, as to put his ſalary on a level 


with theirs. 


IV. Becauſe the Union cannot be completed, while there are two ſets of Profeſſors, till the one 


half ſhall either die out or reſign, it is agreed, that the three 3 Claſſes in the King's College 
be fixed; and if the Profeſſors who ſhall then happen to be oppoſed to one another, cannot adjuſt 
matters between themſelves, ſo as one of them may give up teaching, that they ſhall teach for a year 


by turns, the ſenior member having his choice of the vice, and the Principals and Profeſſors of Greek 


ſhall officiate in the ſame manner. 


V. That in double profeſſions, the Profeſſor who does not teach, ſhall have, beſides his ſalary, one 


fourth ſhare of the profits of the claſs that is taught by the Profeſſor oppoſite to him. 

VI. That each of the preſent Maſters ſhall have the ſame intereſt during his incumbency, in the 
revenue of that College of which he 1s now a member, that he has at preſent, and right to ail the in- 
creaſe or profits that he could have had from the ſame, if no Union had taken place ; that is, that every 
Maſter in the Mariſchal College ſhall be entitled not only to the whole profits of his preſent locality, 
but to any improvement that may be made of it during his incumbency ;—and that every Maſter in 
the King's College ſhall have right, not only to the preſent locality, but to his tenth ſhare of any 
augmentation, that the preſent revenue, or any future improvement of that revenue, may admit of, duc- 
ing his incumbency. | | | 

VII. T hatin double profeſſions, upon the death of any of the preſent Incumbents, the leaſt of the 
two falaries ſhall fall into the common ſtock, and be divided equally among the ſurvivors. 

VIII. Till the Union be completed, when a vacancy happens, if there are two Profeſſors oppoſed 

to one another, the ſurvivor ſhall have right to the vacant office, and ſhall be called to accept of it ; and 
if he refuſes to accept then, he ſhall forfeit his right to the office and ſalary, and his ſalary ſhall imme- 
diately fall into the common ftock. If there are not two oppoſite Profeſſors, the vacancy ſhall be ſup- 
plied either by the College, or the proper Patron, out of the united body, if any of them ſhall 
judged qualified for the vacant office. 
IX. That the offices of Principal, the three Profeſſors of Philoſophy, and the Profeſſor of Greek, be 
preſented to by the Crown and by the United College by turns, as they ſhall happen to fall, and 
the Crown to have the firſt vice. I he Profeſſor of Hebrew to be preſented by the Crown and Sir 
Alexander Ramfay, by turns; the Profeſſor of Divinity to be preſented by the Town of Aberdeen, 
and by the Delegates from the Synod, in conjunction with the Delegates from the College, by turns; 
the Profeſſors of Civil Law, Medicine, and Humanity, to be preſented by the United College. The 
Profeſſor of Mathematics by the Town of Aberdeen and the College. 

X. That the funds belonging to the Buildings be ſeparated from the common ſtock, and that be- 
ſides the caſualties of vacant ſtipends, a ſum of | 
ſhall be ſet apart yearly, out of the common revenue, for upholding and carrying on the neceſſary 
Bnildings. | | 

XI. That every Intrant into the Society ſhall be liable to pay into this ſtock half a year's ſalary, and 
that the time for electing and preſenting be prolonged, fo as not to exceed half a year, and that every 
Patron ſhall preſent within half a year, otherwiſe the right of election and preſentation ſhall for that 


vice devolve to the College. 3 
XII. That every Proteſior ſhall have a houſe, as ſoon as the funds will permit. 


: 
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No, III. 
| King's College, Fuly 24, 1786. 
T* Principal and fix Profeſſors of the King's College of Aberdeen, having learned that a peti- 
tion has been for ſome time handed about, by direction of the Members of the Marilchal Col- 
lege, to be ſubſcribed by the Noblemen and Gentlemen in this Country, for procuring an Union ot 
theſe two Colleges, find it neceſſary to give this public notice, that the ſaid petition has been frame 
and circulated without their knowledge, or any communication with them, they being {till ignorant 
of its tenour ; that the firſt intimation they had ot it, was a very few days ago, by the proper and can - 
did inquiry of a nobleman to whom it had been preſented ; that a ſingle copy of a printed plan ot 
the Union, to which they ſuppoſe the petition to refer, has been ſtill more lately tranſmitted to them, 
long after it had been communicated to perſons much leſs intereſted in it; a plan which they con - 
ceive to be in many reſpects improper, impracticable, and attended with a very imperſoct repreſeuta- 
tion of facts relating to their conduct; that they cannot but conſider this as an attempt to ſurpriſe per- 
ſons to whom the petition is preſented, into a ſubſeription, on a repreſentation by one party, or per- 
haps under an idea of its being agreeable to the ſentiments of both Colleges: and therefore they beg 
that Noblemen and Gentlemen will candialy wait information from both fides, before they give 
their names to a project, which ſo deeply affects the rights and intereſt of this Univerſity, : 


No. IV. 
Mariſchal College, July 31, 1185. 
HE Principal and all the Profeſſors of Mariſchal College are ſorry to be obliged in this public 
[ manner to take notice of an advertiſement publiſhed in the laſt Journal, in the name of ſome 
Members of King's College, with whom they have ever been deſirous to preſerve the moſt perfect 
harmony. . 

Thoſe Gentlemen complain that an attempt for obtaining an Union of the two Colleges has late- 
iy been renewed, without their knowledge or any communication with them, But can it be reaſonably 
thought either neceſſary or proper for the friends of the Union, to conſult about it with thoſe perſons 
who had abſolutely refuſed to have any further communication with them on that ſubject, had declar- 


ed their determined oppoſition to it, and who have fince taken every meaſure in their power to de- 


feat it? Thoſe gentlemen had however reaſon to believe, particularly from the ill ſucceſs of their ap— 
plication to a perſon of high rank, connected with the Mariſchal College, that a meaſure of ſuch Ac- 
knowledged utility, and fo warmly patronized by the public, was not inſtantly dropt for want of their 
concurrence, Unanimity would have been very deſirable, but as it is ſcarcely to be expected, that all 
the private intereſts and prejudices of individuals, will be voluntarily ſacrificed to the public good; 
thoſe who are friendly to the Union, while they lament the deluſion of their brethren, think them— 
ſelves nevertheleſs bound by every confideration of duty and character, to purſue the moſt proper 
meaſures for effecting it. | 

It is ſaid to be improper, and even impracticable. WY then has it been fo frequently agitated ? 
Why has it, oftener than once within theſe thirty years, been fo ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the very 
Gentlemen who now ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſe it? And why do they take the trouble to oppole it, if they 
really believe it impracticable? Does any perſon think it neceſſary to exert himſelf for preventing the 
execution of what he is convinced can never be executed? But to make them perlectly eaſy on this 
head, it is proper to inform them, that the immediate object of the petition is not to aſk an Union, 
but that his Majefty will be pleaſed to appoint Viſitors, to enquire into the propriety and pratticability 
of ſuch a ſcheme, and with this view to examine the preſent ſtate of both Colleges, a meaſure which 
ſurely can do ns harm to either, whether an Union be the conſequence or not. 

It is farther ſaid, that the printed Plan was attended with @ very imperfect repreſentation of fas re- 
lating to their conduct. A minute detail was not intended. Nothing however was advanced that is 
not true, but many particulars were ſuppreſſed from motives which thoſe preſent at the meeting in 
September laſt, ought rather to reſpect than cenſure. is 

Laſtly, in regard to the unhandſome charge of endeavouring to obtain ſubſcriptions by /urprize, or 
perhaps under the idea of its being agreeable to the ſentiments of both Colleges; the printed Plan, above 
alluded to, with which the application was always accompanied, perfealy refutes this accuſation. Na A 
many Letters expreſſing the higheſt approbation, which have been received from diſtinguiſhed Noble- 
men and Gentlemen in this part of the Kingdom, clearly demonſtrate that they had not been ſur- 
prized into the meaſure, but perfectly underſtood all the circumſtances of the caſe. 

But there is nothing that the friends of Union more ſincerely regret, than the too warm conduct of 
their opponents. Could they be prevaile 4 on to treat the ſubject in a diſpaſſionate manner, and impar— 
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nally to weigh the numerous arguments in favour of the Plan; it miglit ſtill be hoped that they 
would return to their former ſentiments, and would cordially join with a very reſpectable part of their 
own Society, with all the Members of Mariſchal College, and with the Public of every rank both 
in Town and Country, in promoting a meaſure which, they cannot but be ſenſible, would prove of 
eſſential ſervice to the education of youth, to the proſperity of the Univerſity, and to their own reputa- 


tion. 


No. V. 


MEMORIAL from the Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen, concerning Outlines of 
a Plan for Uniting the King's and Marijchal Univerſities of Aberdeen. 


"PHESE Outlines having been for ſome time printed and circulated by the Members of the Mari- 

{chal College, along with a few, only two, of the other, without any intimation of ſucli a deſizn to 
the reſt, the Principal and Profeſſors of the King's College find themſelves under a neccility of like- 
wiſe addreſſing the Public, 

Inſinuations being oftener than once made in the Outlines, that ſome of us, having concurred in, 
and actively promoted former Plans for am Union of the Colleges, are, therefore, in confiſtency, ob- 
liged to forward, or at leaſt not to oppoſe, the preſent ſcheme ; it is proper to obſerve, that, if 
we ſhould avow our having now ſeen good reaſon, particularly from our experience in theſe former 
attempts, to change our opinion, this change cannot be deemed in any reſpe&t blameable ; — That, in 
perfect conſiſtence with our former conduct, we may totally diſapprove, and, to our utmoſt, oppo/e tlie 
preſent Plan, becauſe it deviates widely from all that were ever before thought of, and runs in ab- 
tolute contradiCtion to the principles on which they proceeded ;,— That we have the juſteſt reaſons for 
reſiſting the methods by which it has been carried on ;—T hat tho' we ſhould admit that forme ad- 
vantages might proceed from a proper Union of theſe Colleges, yet, ſo far as they are real, they may 
be obtained by more eligible means, and that they are neither ſo eſſential, ſo certain, or fo unallayed, 
as to warrant, in ſpeculation of them, the ſubverſion of Foundations and Charters, which the pro— 
curing of them would imply, not to mention the expence and manifold difficulties which muſt attend 
the application for an Union, accompanied with great uncertainty of ſucceſs in the iſſue. 

In 1494 the village of Old Aberdeen was, at the deſire of the King, erected, by the Pope's Bull, 
into an Univerſitas ftudii generali;, in the common form of Univerſities, and with all the privileges 
competent to any of them. In 1498, King James IV. in conſequence of that Bull, erected that 
village into a City and Univerſity, with all the privileges of the univerſities of Paris, St. Andrews, or. 
Glaſgow. In 1500, Biſhop Elphinſton founded, and amply endowed, a College within this Univer- 
ſity, which being afterwards taken into the King's particular protection, was from that time called The 
King's College: and the foundation was completed in 1505.—A Profeſſor of Divinity was founded 
within this Univerſity, by the Synod of Aberdeen, in 1619, and a Profeſſor of Oriental Languages, 
iy King William, in 1698: who were then Members of the Univerfity, but not of the College; but 
were incorporated into the College, by proper authority, in 1711 and 1716 : fo that the College 
now comprehends the whole Members of the Univerſity, and is therefore called The Univerſity and 
King's College of Aberdeen, It now conſiſts of ten'Members ; and they are veſted with the right of 
Preſentation to ezght of their offices, and to about fifty Burſaries in Philoſophy and Arts, and with 
the Management of the whole Revenue belonging to them: and thus it is a more independent Body, 
than any other Univerſity in Scotland. 

Ihe Mariſchal College was founded by Earl Mariſchal in 1593, and then conſiſted only of a Prin- 
cipal, with his famulus, and three Regents in Arts, to whom was ſoon added a fourth, in place of the 
famulus ; with a revenue only for their ſupport, all to be preſented by Earl Mariſchal, and now, ſince 
his forfeiture, by the Crown. Its foundation was in the fame year confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
granting it all the privileges appertaining to any free College within this realm, Not Jong after, a 
trofelor of Divinity, and a Profeſſor of Mathematics, were founded on private donations, under 
the management and in the preſentation of the Town of Aberdeen. About the beginning of this 


century, Earl Mariſchal erefted and preſented a Profeſſor of Medicine, but without any falary, till in 
1706 he obtained about 141. ſterl. a ſhare of the Royal Bounty then firſt given. A Profeſſorſhip of 


Oriental Languages, in the gift of Sir Alexander Ramſay, has been fince added, by a private donation 


under his management, / | ; 
Propoſals have often been ſet on foot for an Union of theſe two Colleges; and from the above 


ſtate of fats, it will appear natural, that the Mariſchal College ſhould always be diſpoſed to promote 
them. | | — Tia 
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That there ſhould be #ws independent Univerſities, if both be really Univerſities, ſeated within a 
mile of each other, did not, moſt certainly, appear abſurd to the Fou N DER oF THE MARISCUATN 
CoLLEGE, to whoſe intentions ſome regard my he thought due by the Members of it; elſe he 
would not have founded his College within a mile of an Univerſny which had flouriſhed near an 
hundred years, and which was unqueſtionably endewed with the ampleſt privileges of teaching and 


- 


conferring degrees in all the ſciences, 

That there ſhould be two Sets of Profeſſors employed, within a mile of each other, in teaching the 
fame elements of Philoſophy and the Greek Language, can much leſs appear abſurd to any perſon who 
Vas ever heard, that in Cambridge there are fixteen, and in Oxford twenty F ye Colleges and Halls, 
inſtituted for the very ſame courſe cf educaticn withirr the ſame town : and ether branches e ſcience 
be not taught in either College, it is owing, in moſt of them, much more to the want of ſtudents, diſ- 
poſed to apply to them, than of Profe ſſors able and willing to teach them. 

Of the fealauſies and illiberal rivalſbips, which are ſaid to have taken place between the two Col- 
leges, ve have heard very little; and we know not of any inſtance of the regulation of the internal 
diſcipline of either being rendered impracticable for want of the concurrence of the other, nor have 
we an apprehenſion that ſuch concurrence, when neceſſary, can ever be with-held in any proper regu— 
lation. But we know certainly, (five of us, tho*only one concerned in the preſent ſcheme, having been 
Members in 1754,) that theſe were not the principal reaſons of the attempt then made for an Union; 
bat the inſufficiency of the livings and funds in both Colleges, joined with the idea that both were not 
ind ſpenſibly neceſſary. | 

For remedying this inſufficiency, a Plan of Union was concerted, with the unanimous conſent of 
both Societies, but not of other parties concerned : tor it fell to the ground before the conſent, or even opi- 
nion, with reſpect to particulars, of any Patron, either of Offices or Burſaries, except the town of Aber - 
deen, had been obtained, 

In 1770, an Union was again projected by ſome Members; the general deſign was propoſed to both 
Colleges, and fo far encouraged, that they 1mparted it to their reſpective chancellors, ſoliciting their ſup- 
port when a proper plan ſhould be concerted, and appointed ſome members of each as a committee for 
preparing ſuch a Plan; but agreed that, till it was prepared and adopted by a joint meeting of the two 
Colleges, the deſign ſhould, in order to prevent alarms from imperfe& or miſconceived ideas of it, be 
kept as ſecret as poſſible; a circumſtance which precluded the concurrence of many parties concerned, 
and our knowledge of the opinions of competent judges without the Societies. The committee held ma- 
ny meetings, and made out feveral articles of Union to be propoſed to a joint meeting of both Colleges: 
w hich was called early in winter 1771. Init, ſome members of the King's College totally diſapproved 
the articles propoſed. At the ſame time, a letter to the Mariſchal College from their Chancellor was 
read ; and it appearing to be an anſwer to one written by them to his Lordſhip, and that ſeemingly in 
the name of both Colleges, fault was found with their having written without the privity of the other 
College, on a matter in which both were equally intereſted, and it was demanded that their letter ſhould 
be communicated ; but this was poſitively refuſed ; and their refuſal appearing totally inconſiſtent with 
the openneſs and mutual confidence neceſſary to the ſucceſsful proſecution of an Union, even thoſe who 
moſt approved the deſign determined to relinquiſh it at that time. 


THE courſe which has been purſued in bringing forward the preſent ſcheme can have no tendency to 
alter this determination. It is neceſſary to give a fuller account of it than the Outlines have given. 
The authors have fince faid, that a minute detail was not intended, but certainly it ought to have been 
a detail calculated to explain equally the conduct of both parties. | | 

It was begun earlier than laſt ſummer. Ihe precceding ſummer an Union had either occurred or been 
ſuggeſted to one Gentleman of the Mariſchal College, and he had held ſome converſations on the ſubject 
with perſons of high rank at London. Some time in the autumn, winter, or early ſpring thereafter, this 
was communicated by him to all the members of that College, and to one member ofthe King's. In the 
beginning of laſt ſummer the fame gentleman went again to London, and there entered into ſchemes for 
effectuating an Union, and into converſations with ſeveral perſons, both about the means to be employed 
for that purpoſe, and for obtaining their influence in its favour. In ſome of theſe, if not previoutly and 
at home, a royal viſitation was propoſed for over-ruling ſuch as might diſapprove the ſcheme, and a viſitor 
named. In the mean time the deſign had been communicated to another member of the King's College, 
who, as we underſtand, entered warmly into it; and ſuperficially to a third, who did not. On that gentle- 
man's return from London, it was imparted to all the members of the Mariſchal College, and we have 
heard, in confidence to ſome perſons unconnected with either College, but not in the remoteſt manner 
hinted to any one of us, tho” there bad been many natural opportunities. Some time after, a meeting of 


the Mariſchal College was called ; they were inforined of the ſteps which had been taken; and they 
unanimouſly reſolved, not to mention the ſubject to any of us, till the annual meeting of both Colleges 
in September. But the only member which had been then abſent, did, either through ignorance of their 

| reſolution, 


E 


reſolution, or from his natural openneſs, give one of us information of the deſign, and a candid and 
pretty full account of the ſeveral ſteps which had been taken; but this only ut days before the annual 
meeting; and on the diſcovery of his having done ſo, the matter was mentioned to a few others of 
King's College. 

At the annual meeting ſome, not all of us, allowed the expediency of a proper Union, but ſome of us 
hinted that it ſeemed to them impracticable, and none of us entered into or acknowledged the advantages 
held forth by the preſent plan. On a deſign of reviving a plan of Union being mentioned, we defired to 
be informed of the ſteps which had been already taken, by the gentleman who had chiefly conducted 
them; he gave an account of them, but with the om n of ſeveral which had been before communicated 
to one of us. When queſtions were put to him concerning thoſe which he had omitted, to ſome of them 
he gave anſwers readily enough, to others ſuch as we thought evaſive; when he heſitated about anſwer- 
ing one of them which appeared to be very material for us to know, he was prevented by one of his 
Colleagues telling him that he was not obliged to anſwer it: and to ſome of them we could obtain no 
anſwer. It was only after this, that all the Members of the King's College who were preſent, declared a 
pcſitive reſolution, not to enter into any conference on any Plan of Union that might now be propoſed, 
We were told that nothing had been abſolutely fixed, and that we might enter on a treaty as if nothing 
had been done: this we declared impoſſible, and gave ſeveral reaſons, of which the outlines take no 
notice, and which we ſtill reckon ſolid, and cheartully ſubmit to the public. 

Being an Univerſity diſtin from, and independent of the Mariſchal College, and equally, nay more 
deeply, intereſted in the conſequences of an Union, we had a right to be informed of any propoſal for 
that purpole, as early and fully as they, as ſoon as it was made, and before any ſtep was taken in proſe - | 
cution of it; and this right had been plainly violated, To agitate it for ſo many months, to take ſo many F 
and ſo important ſteps, in concert with one, or at moſt, two, of our Colleagues, but with ſtudied con- | 
cealment from us, did not beſpeak in one party, the openneſs and candour neceſſary for producing in the“ 
other that confidence, which alone could render conferences ſubſervient to any good purpoſe. "The re- 
ſolution to conceal every thing from every one of us, till the annual meeting, appeared, as ſoon as we 
heard of it, very like a deſign to take us by ſurpriſe and unprepared. When, even at that meeting, we 
could not obtain a full and fair account of every thing that had been already done, to have agreed to con- | 
ferences about what further ſhould be done, would have been to run headlong into a ſcheme, which we : 
were not to be permitted fully to underſtand, 

Againſt one particular ſtep already concerted, an application for a royal viſitation, of the firſt propoſer of 
which they refuſed to inform us, we did indeed peremptorily declare; but were ſo far from declining giv- 


' 
| 
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F | ing an explanation of cur reaſons, that we did then aſſign ſeveral reaſons, though perhaps not all which 
| might with propriety have been aſſigned. We told them without any reſerve, that our only Colleague 
1| with whom they avowed their having all along acted in concert, had been for a conſiderable time engaged 
7 in a determined oppoſition to moſt of our meaſures ; that the other with whom they acknowledged ſome 


communication, had in ſome inſtances tavoured, and in none joined us in reſiſting, his oppoſition ; that 
| theſe had inſinuated threatenings againſt us of the diſpleaſure of a Royal Viſitation ; (circumſtances, their 
| ignorance of which, the Members of the Mariſchal College then profeſſed and regreted, tho' they have 
| continued the concert after they know them) that, therefore, we ſuſpected the motion for a Viſitation to 

have been ſuggeſted or eagerly adopted by theſe, as much for their private party purpoſes, as for promot— 

ing an Union; that they were at perfect liberty fairly to repreſent their grievances, and ſolicit a Viſitation 
. for redreſſing them, and we had no apprehenſion for the iſſue; but we could not conſent that, under co- 
q lour of a totally different and public object, they ſhould have an opportunity of indirectly bringing forward 
N their private and groundleſs complaints; That the Marilchal College could not with propriety intereſt them- 
ſelves in the internal differences of our ſociety, which required hkewife no extraordinary meaſure tor de- 
termining them; that we had no objeCtion to their ſoliciting a Viſitation ſor themſelves, but knew of no 
right they had, for any end, to propoſe a Viſitation of this Univerſity, without not only our concurrence, 
Lu even our knowledge, With equal decency, indeed, they might ſolicit a Viſitation of the Unnverfity 
of Glaſgow ; but an application from one Univerfity for forcing a Viſitation on another, is certainly with— 
out a precedent, We told them, that a Viſitation neceſſarily occafioned very confiderable expence to the 
: College viſited, which we did not with our revenue to incur, and to which they were not entitled to ſub- 
ject it; We declared our opinion, that a Viſitation could not be, in any point of view, a proper ſtep to- 
wards promoting an Union; and we remain clear in the ſame opinion. All former royal viſitations have 
1 been appointed, for trying the Members of a College according to its foundations and ſtatutes, by wuich 
i they have been always limited, for enforcing the obſervance of theſe, for adding new ſtatutes, where the 
| ncceſſity of them had been previouſly decided by a majority of that College, or for correcting iurernal diſ- 
F | orders, which could not be corrected by the ordinary viſitors, or in the common courſe of Law; but the 
N object of the viſitation now propoled, is wholly new, totally different from all theſe, and contradictory to 
; meſt of them ; there is no infinuation of any criminality in us, to give a ſhew of countenance to an appli- 4 
| cation fer it; its avowe object is to atinul all our prefent toundations and ſtatutes, and afterwards to ? 


model 


1 

model a new conſtitution of one Univerſity from two, as the viſitors ſhall think proper, without any law 
or known rules to limit them; and if any members or. patrons are diſſatisfied with their plan, to compel 
their acquieſcence, with a high hand, by pure authority. In this, we have a greater regard to liberty tha 
to concur. This unprecedented meaſure would not, after all, bring the deſigu one whit nearer ; for it 
could not compel patrons and other parties concerned, who are not members of either College, ſubject ta 
a Viſitation ; nor prevent any perſon intereſted from oppoſing the defign, when brought into parliament. 
Which party held the moſt myſteriaus conduct, and whether we were not fully juſtified in refuſing to con- 
cur in carrying forward a ſcheme, which had been begun and carried ſo far in ſuch a manner, the public 
will judge. 

When it was known that ſeven members of the King's College were decidedly againſt proſecuting the 
preſent plan of union, under the above circumſtances, and only ue declared for it, it might have been 
expected that it would have been dropped: For it was the explicit determination of the one party, the 
King's College, not to enter into a treaty with the Mariſchal College, the other party. But as former 
proceedings led us to ſuſpect, that this would not be the caſe, fome days after the annual mecting, two 
of us, in name of the whole, waited on the gentleman of the Mariſchal College, who had brought for- 
ward the ſcheme, converſed coolly and deliberately about it, were informed by him that no ſteps had been 
taken ſince the annual meeting, nor any letter to their chancellor on that ſubje& written or agreed to; 
and on their propoſing, that, if ſuch a letter was reſolved on, it ſhould be communicated to us, he ſaid 
that this appeared reaſonable to him, but he could not anſwer for the ſociety. Next day one of us 
waited on the Principal, and made the ſame propoſal to him, but he retuſed to communicate to ys any 
letter which they might reſolve on writing, On this refuſal he was told, that we found ourſelves at 
liberty to take what ſteps we judged proper for our own defence. The firſt of them (and that from our 
high reſpect to his Lordfhip, that it he was pleaſed to give us a fair hearing, we might have no need, in 
a body, to take any other ſtep) was to write a letter to their chancellor, expreſſing our ſentiments con- 
cerning a matter in which we were ſo _— intereſted, and the reaſons of them; to this his Lord- 
ſhip vouchſated no anſwer ; and they now tell the world, that they have been informed of the whole, and 
boaſt of our ill ſucceſs; and one of theſe gentlemen afficms, that they are acting under his Lordſhip's 
direction. 

All their actings have been anxiouſly concealed from us; without our knowledge they concerted and 
publiſhed their outlines ; and ſeveral days after they had been ſending them to different parts of the coun - 
uy, a ſingle copy for the uſe of us all, dated July 19th, came to the principal's hand on the 19th. At the 
ſame time they had done what that publication gives no hint of + they had ſent about a petition, (of which 
we have at laſt found means to obtain a copy,) from the members of the Mariſchal College, with Mr. 
Ogilvie and Doctor Dunbar of King's College, to his Majeſty, praying that he will appoint a viſitation of 
both theſe Univerſities, for the purpoſe of examining into the advantages to be expected from their being 
united, and for adjuſting a plan according to which the union may be accompliſhed ; and along with it a pa- 
per of approbation, which we have not yet ſeen, to which they ſolicited ſubſcriptions, as if they intended 
to overpower us with the authority of great names, without allowing us a hearing, or them any informa- 
tion concerning our reaſons for oppoſing the propoled plan. Of this we got notice only by the candour 
of a Nobleman, to whom that paper was preſented, but who very properly declined ſubſcribing it, till he 
ſhould learn the ſentiments of the members of the King's as well as of the Mariſchal College; and on 
July 16th wrote to the Principal for that purpoſe.— The advertiſement, by which we aſked only, that 
Noblemen and Gentlemen would candidly wait information from both ſides, before they give their names 
to a projet which ſo deeply affefts the rights and intereſt of this univerſity : and the advertiſement by 
which the members of Maiiſchal College warmly oppoſe this reaſonable requeſt, but without denying one 
fact alleged in ſupport of it, are both before the public, who will judge on which ſide moſt warmth or 
moſt candour appears. Our refuſal to co-operate with them, they repreſent as a ſufficient reaſon for their 
making no communication of their deſigns to us, and yet, not very conſiſtently with this, they at length 
call on us for our good 2ffices in ſuggeſting improvements on their Plan: But we think that no reaſon can 
juſtify, either the proceedings which occaſioned that refuſal, or their afterwards perſiſting in any ſcheme 
lo deeply affecting our rights and intereſts, which they thought they could not communicate to us. At 
preſent the King's and the Mariſchal Colleges are ſeparate and independent ſocieties, and any treaty be- 
tween them as ſuch, ought to be alike voluntary on both fides, and to be propoſed on ſome terms of 
equality, The former have a large revenue, under their own management, and an extenſive and valuable 
Patronage, not only of Burſaries, but of Offices: When the latter ſolicit an Union, they ſhould have 


ſomething to offer for a participation in all this; but they have nothing, for their revenue is little above 
one half, and they enjoy no Patronage, except of a few ſmall Burſaries. Vet, without ſo much as the 


knowledge of the other ſociety, they have formed and proſecuted a deſign of claiming that participation, 
and of forcing it by the authority of a Viſitation; and, after the known refuſal of that other ſociety, they 
have laboured, in the like concealed manner, on their own partial information, to prejudge the public 
1 their fayour, and to procure powerful aſſiſtance 5 that ſtrong and extraordinary meaſure for accompliſh- 
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ing their purpoie. This is juſt as if one perſon ſhould (becauſe he thinks ſome advantage would accrue 
to the public) inſiſt with his richer neighbour, that their eſtates ſhould be thrown into one, and equally 
divided between them; and ſhould call his refuſal a ſufficient reaſon for ſecretly engaging the influence 
of great men, in order to obtain an extraordinary Commiſſion from the Crown, for carrying it forcibly 
into execution, | 


- <A ECT Ga dana 


THE reaſons aſſigned in favour of the ſcheme which has been purſued in fo extraordinary a manner, 4 
fall next to be conſidered. | 'Y 


We have the utinoſt reſpe& for perſons of high rank, and particularly for thoſe who have been con- 4 
ſulted in this matter: but, in perfect conſiſtence with that reſpect, we may obſerve, that their very 4 
elevation, their diſtant reſidence, and other circumſtances, may prevent their having perfect knowledge | 
of the ſtate of that part of the country with which theſe Colleges are connected, and of the courſe of 
education which it requires or can admit. The private gentry, the clergy, and the richer farmers in the 4 
northern parts and the highlands of Scotland, who have themſelves been educated in one or other of theſe N 
ſeminaries, who ſend their children to them, and from whom nearly all the ſtudents of both muſt always 
come, are not incompetent judges, and have, on all occaſions, very generally diſapproved of an Union, 3 
as to them dijſadvantageous, and declared that the ſeparation of the Colleges gave a deſirable choice, be- 4 
tween one ſituated in a pleaſant retired village, where they are under the conſtant eye of their maſters, and 1 
another in the middle of a large trading town; and that their vicinity promoted emulation and diligence g 
in the maſters, and proved a check on raifing the expence of education ſo high as elſewhere, and above - 
what the circumſtances of the country can bear. f 5 

If it be true, that in univerſities where the claſſes are moſt numerous, young men purſue their ſtudies with 
great arder and diligence, it cannot be aſcribed ſolely or chiefly to their number: on the contrary, if this 
could increaſe a ſpirit of application in the few who leaſt need a ſpur, it has a plain tendency to promote 
diſſipation, irregularity and idleneſs in the generality ; and it makes it impoſſible for the maſter to be- 
ſtow the ſame pains and attention on each, which he could do in a ſmaller claſs, and which is peculiarly 
neceſſary where boys come ſo young to College, that without careful and frequent examinations, the beſt 
lectures would be totally uſeleſs. But in thinner claſſes than ever are in either College, a ſkilful teacher 
can never want any proper means of exciting emulation ; and the places which have been obtained, many 
of them by competition, by young men educated here, the ſtations which they have been found fit to oc- 
cupy, and the figure which they have made in them, demonſtrate how well they had been educated, 

Before a ſtep of ſuch magnitude as the propoſed Union be taken for the ſake of ſchools of law and 
| medicine, there would need to be a certainty of its anſwering the purpoſe ; but we are convinced, that 

there is ſcarcely a chance for it, 

For a ſchool of Law there is no neceſſity for an Union: In the King's College there has always been 
i 2 Profeſſorſhip of laws; but for a century paſt, none in that office have found the ſmalleſt encourage- 
1 ment for opening a claſs. An attempt at it was made near forty years ago at Aberdeen, by a perſon un- 
[i queſtionably well qualified, but withgut a thadow of ſucceſs. In Glaſgow, the eſtabliſhment of any law 
claſs is owing only to the great exertions of the preſent Profeſſor and his immediate predeceſſor ; it mult q 
| ceaſe if ever theſe ſhall be ſlackened, and the office become, as formerly, a ſinecure: but ſtill there is 1 
| there but one Profe ſſor of laws. ; 

For giving ſucceſs to a Medical College, it is not enough to erect Profeſſorſhips ; and that other cir- 
cumſtances, no leſs indiſpenſible, cannot be hoped for at Aberdeen, both experience and reaſon lead us 
to believe. Our preſent Profeſſor of Medicine, at his entry, advertiſed for a claſs, but found no ſtudents. 
Very lately an attempt to introduce the ſtudy of Botany was encouraged by both Colleges, but had ſcarce- N 

| ly a face of ſucceſs throughout one ſeaſon, Several years ago Doctor Gregory, in conjunction with ano- 

N ther Phyſician of firſt · rate abilities, opened claſſes in Aberdeen for the ſeveral branches of medicine, 1 

„ and perſiſted in giving lectures for two ſeſſions, but were attended by ſcarce any ſtudents of medicine. 1 
The bigh reputation with which Dr. Gregory afterwards taught at Edinburgh, is a demonſtration that i 
ls failure here was owing to local circumſtances, which mult be expected always to produce the ſame 4 
effect; and they are pretty obvious. 

At Edinburgh, and even at Glaſgow, the largeneſs, riches and populouſneſs, both of the towns and of 
the immediately circumjacent counties, draw together a great number of the moſt eminent Phyſicians, 
At Aberdeen there cannot be ſo great a number, nor conſequently ſo ample a choice for four or five 

| medical Profeſſors. The ableſt Phyſicians there may be expected to have the moſt extenſive and lucra- 
tive practice; and a great part of it is known to be in very diſtant parts of the country This is abſo- 
lutecly incompatible with regular attendance on any claſs, and the large emoluments of his private 
. practice, no man will ſacrifice for a claſs, the fees of which do not compenſate then. Such claſſes there 
{| are at Edinburgh, but ſuch cannot be reaſonably looked for at Aberdeen; and without them the Profeſ- 
| {ors would either teach with the aſſiſtance of ſuch deputies as they could find, or give up teaching alto- 
ether, and the multiplication of medical Frofeſſors would prove only the multiplication of finecures. | 

| That it will be otherwiſe, the Outlines expreſs only hopes, but bring no pro; though, before the pre- 
455 ſent conſtitutions of two Univerſitics be ſubverted in the contemplation ot it, ſome proof, or at leaſt ſome 
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experiment is neceſſary, Let an experiment be made, It is aſſerted, tliat in th preſent disfoined late 
of the two Colleges, it would anſwer no good purpoſe to open ſchools of medicine in either: but the aſſertion 
is not ſupported by a ſingle argument. It would anſwer the beſt purpoſe. There are already two 
Profeſſors of medicine in theſe Colleges: at Glaſgow there were no more, and were the Union to take 
place, they muſt be the only ones for a conſiderable time: let theſe open claſſes in conjunction, as the 
two Profeſſors of Divinity have always done: let them have all the aſſiſtance from others which ſhall 
be found neceſſary, as was the caſe at Glaſgow ; and in procuring it, the King's College will not be 
backward : let them go on as long as is requiſite for a fair trial. If it ſucceed not, this will be a demon- 
ſration, that the promiſed advantages of a Medical College are all chimerical. If it ſucceed, it will 
then be time enough to think of perpetuating or enlarging it, whether by an Union, or by ſome othec 
means by which many additional Profeſſorſhips have been formerly ere&ed in both theſe, and in other 
Colleges. The Medical College even at Edinburgh was begun by ene Profeſſor, in conjuntion with 
purely voluntary colleagues; and it was only after their experiment had fignally ſucceeded, that it was 
erected into its preſent form. 

If their hopes of ſucceſs continue ſo ſanguine as to deem no experiment neceſfary, let them leave 
the King's College in poſſcſhon of the offices and privileges which it now has, and at liberty to apply 
its revenue for ever to the purpoſes to which its founder and other donors have expreſsly appropriated it ; 
and let them take what means they think proper for converting the Mariſchal College, (which they 
have diſcovered to be, in its preſent torm, unneceſſary) with the revenue belonging to it, into additional 
profeſſorſhips, conſtituting another College, either by itſelf, or in the Univerſity, like the new and united 
Colleges of St. Andrews. This will produce the very ſame advantages as their deſired Union. It ſhall 
meet with no oppoſition from us; and it will certainly be eaſier to procure an alteration of the torm 
of one College, than to overturn the conſtitution of both. 

A Botanical Garden is connected with a Medical College, and without this could anſwer no purpoſe 
of acade mical education, where there are no ſummer ſtudents. The libraries of both Collepes, alike 
open to all, are already valuable, and receiving continual accefſions both from funds belonging to them, 
and by donations. The King's College has a muſeum handſomely furniſhed, fully ſufficient for the 
{tudents, equal perhaps to any in the kingdom, and always increafing. The Mariſchal College has an 
oblervatory; by the like means as it was erected, it may be improved; and an Obſervatory is ſubſervient, 
not ſo much to the academical courſe, as to general oblervations or diſcoveries. 

By theſe conſiderations we are convinced that the propoſed plan of Union is neither neceſſary, nor 
would be productive of che advantages fo liberally aſcribed to it. 


BUT it is a plan to which we could not think ourſelves at liberty to accede for the fake of any advan- 
tages. For it runs in abſolute contradiction to our foundation and ſtatutes, which we hold ſacred, and 
are bound by our oaths to maintain. 

By the foundation of King's College, and by the poſterior donations, its whole revenue is expreſsly 
appropriated to the maintenance of the members and burſars therein ſpecified, and the buildings; and to 
theſe purpoſes only it has conſtantly been religiouſly applied. In the plan of 1754 the very ſame applica- 
tion was ſecured. In thatof 1770 theſe purpoles were provided for in the firſt place, and others put in 
view only after theſe ſhould be ſufficiently antwered. But the preſent plan pays no regard at all to the 
intention of founder or donors, but in contempt of it, perverts a great part of the revenue irom the pur- 
poſes fixed by them, to totally different purpoſes; as if folemn deeds were of no force, but could be 
changed at any time, according to the preſent and mutable ideas of one ſet of truſtees. — Some of the 
general heads of that plan require more particular norice, 

As they have given no deſignation of their tifteen Profeſſors (by the laſt plan there were only to be 
eleven) they have not put it in the power either of the public or of us, to form a judgment, whether they 
are all either neceſſary or uſetul; for the reaſons already given, we are convinced that ſome of them are 
neither, | | 

We are left in the ſame darkneſs, with reſpect to the diſtribution of the claſſes ; but we may perhaps 
nearly conjecture it from what was propoſed in 1770. It was, that the clafſes for Medicine, Anatomy, 
Mathematics, Greek, Natural Hiſtory and Natural Philoſophy ſhould be wnalterdbly ſixed within the 
Mariſchal College. The Principal, with the Profeſſors of Divinity, Law, Moral Philoſophy and 
Humanity, were appointed in King's College ; but not fixed ; for the two latter were allowed to open 
their courſes in the other College ; and as the ſcholars of the laſt are the very ſame who attend the Greek 


and Philoſophy claſſes, and the ſcholars of both are ſubje& to the ſame public diſcipline with theſe, they 


could not without abſurdity be kept at a mile's diſtance trom them. It is remarkable that, by this ſcheme, 
of all the members founded by Biſhop Elphinſton, only the Principal, who teaches no claſs, and the 
Profeſſor of Laws, who has never been able to find a clais, are left in his College; and all the reſt, as well 
as the revenue, made a mere acceſſion to the Mariſchal. The members of King's College who liſtened 
to this propoſal in 1770, are ſurpriſed that they did not then perceive, that this was truly to anzihilate that 
College 
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College, to leave it but in name, and for the ſake of that name, to ſupport expenſive buildings, which 
too would be in a great meaſure uſeleſs, N are likewiſe clear, that to ſeparate into two bodies at a 
mile's diſtance, the members, not only of one Univerſity, . the proper buſineſs of which would not require 
frequent meetings ; but of one college, who ought to meet all together about every particular both of 
diſcipline and management, would be unexampled, highly inconvenient, and neceſſarily productive of 
faction; all which, joined to the uſeleſs expence of buildings, would not long leave this college ſo much 
as in name. 

By the plan of 1770, the preſent incumbents were to enjoy during their life, not only what they then 
hed, but all improvements and augmentations to which they would have been entitled, if no Union had taken 
place: By the preſent, they are to have what they at 2his time enjoy, and are thus cut off from all im- 
provements of the funds belonging to them. Beſides, moſt of us have manſes and other accommodations 
annexed to our offices, and others are furniſhed by the College with good houſes at a cheap rent ; leaſes 
of all which would not bring one half of the rent of houſes for us in Aberdeen. The great loſs of pro- 
perty which we muſt thus ſuſtain, our opponents cannot juſtly ſubje& us to at their pleaſure, without our 
conſent, and onr conſent they cannot reafonably expect. 

It is only the King's College, (not ſome members of each ſociety) that has at preſent the patronage of 
offices, and the management of its whole revenue; by allowing theſe privileges to remain with the pre- 
ſent incumbents, the Mariſchal College offers nothing; yet fuppoſes that they may be deprived of them 
on a compenſation ; but what compenſation they have it in their power to propoſe, we know not. 

Other Patrons will not, perhaps, think their rights preſerved entire, by a Vice-patronage of the offices 
in their gift: and no compenſation can be made to them, but at the ſole expence of privileges now pe- 
culiar to the King's College. 

To the eſtabliſhment x. p4 Medical School immediate attention cannot be paid, nor an Anatomical 
Theatre and Botanical Garden / provided, not till vacancies fhall happen; becauſe all the revenues of 

both Colleges are already approprated to abſolutely neceſſary purpoſes, for which they are not more than 
ſufficient. 

Without encroaching on theſe purpoſes, the ſtate of the revenue could not permit thoſe objects to be 
attained, and 100l. per ann. fet apart for an accumulating tund, even after the Union were completed. 
According to all the ideas ſuggeſted on former occaſions, or that can indeed be properly ſuggeſted, 
the preſent ſalaries of the ſeveral offices in King's College, and of the Profeſſorſhip of Mathematics in 
Marifchal College, muſt continue to be the ſalaries annexed to the fame offices in the United College. 
Out of the other ſalaries of the Mariſchal College, the additional Profeſſorſhips muſt be endowed ; and 
after aſſigning them ſalaries proportioned to the others, and ſetting apart 1001. per ann. there would re- 
main from the ſalaries of zhree ſuppreſſed offices, for all the great defigns held forth, and for the future 
arbitrary diſpoſal of the Senatus Academicus, nearly nothing. But if it had been otherwiſe, to neglect any 
preſent uſetul purpoſe, for the ſake of accumulating a large fund, to be applied by remote ſucceſſors, to we 
know not what uſes, according to their judgment, perhaps their caprice, appears nowiſe proper, was no 
part of the intention of our Founder, but is rather contradictory to his expreſs in junction. 

To the advantage of their ſucceſſors, the Members of King's College have, tor more than thirty years 

aſt, extended their care, in a far more proper and effectual manner; by improving the revenue nearly 
one half, and putting it into a continually improvable ſtate, the benefit of which their ſucceflors will reap, 
and are juſtly entitled to. But this their juſt claim, the. outlines would preclude for ever. They indeed 
hold out a future augmentation to ſuch Profeſſors as receive no fees; but they only mock them with the 
proſpect; tor it may be for ever diſappointed by the humour of any three out of ſixteen, and theſe too in- 
tereſted in oppeſing it; and thus theſe Profeſſors, among whom the Principal muſt be numbered, may be 
hereatter reduced to as great penury and diſtreſs, as the preſent Members would be in, if confined to the 
preciſe ſums of money allotted them by the foundations, while at the fame time the funds deſtined for 
them could afford them an eaſy living, but were perverted to other uſes, for none of which they were ever 
defined. All the other Profeſſors are expreſly excluded for ever from any augmentation, whatever ma 
be the value of the funds now belonging to their offices, or the expence of living, and are made depend - 
ent on their fees. The natural conſequence would be, the raiſing of theſe fees, to the diſtreſs of the tr- 
dents ; and even this may fome ume prove inſufficient for their decent ſupport. Salaries ſo high as to be 
alone ſufficient for this, might produce negligence in teaching, but of this there is no riſk from ſuch 


: . : | aug- 
mentations as any Union could permit: but if the ſalaries be not fuch as, together with the cuſtomary 
fees, to make a decent living, the effects will be as pernicious ; well qualified perſons will not accept rhe 


offices; or they will reſign them on the firſt opportunity, as ſeveral of the ableſt Profeſſors in theſe Col- 
leges have within a ſhort time done ; or they wall continue to teach with little ſpirit, under the preſſure of 
poverty and meannels. Our ſucceſſors have the ſame right to all future improvements of the revenue de- 
ſtined for them by their Founders, as we have to our preſent ſalaries: and tor us to furrender thele, from 
them to other uſes, would be, were it in cur power, not difintereſtedne/s or liberality, but injuſtice, 


WHEN all theſe things are conſidered, it will appear, how far the favourers of the Plan have given 
| thoſe 
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thoſe to whom they have applied, a per/ef? under ſtanding of all the circumſtances of the caſe, and how far tlie 
oppoſers of it have weighed their arguments, or are actuated by mere paſſion and prejudice, To call it 
improper, ſeems to us too little; we think it injurious both to us and our ſucceſſors, without any proſpect 
of real public utility. Not only from the interference of rights, which cannot be eaſily adjuſted, but from its 
illegality, as being contradictory to our Foundation, and from the inſufficiency of the revenue for the 
purpoſes defigned, we are convinced that it is impracticable: Its being in ſuch reſpects impracticable, 
appears to us the beſt poſſible reaſon for our not only refuſing to concur in it, but oppoſing it with all our 
vigour. 

"We are ſorry, that the neceſſary explication of our ſentiments has run into ſo great a length. To hold 
forth ſpecious general ideas of advantages, admits greater brevity than is poſſible in examining the folidity 
or expoſing the fallacies of ſuch views. We ſubmit them to the Public, with readineſs to explain them 
farther, to any who ſhall candidly deſire it, but with a firm determination to enter into no altercations ou 
the ſubj-&t ; and we deſire its countenance and ſupport, no farther than, on fairly attending to bath ſider, 
our cauſe ſhall be found to deſerve it. 


King's College, Auguſt 21, 1786. 
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OBSERVATIONS on a Memorial from the Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen, con- 
cerning Outlines of a Plan for Uniting the King's and Mariſchal Univerſities of Aberdeen: 
by the Profeſſors of both Colleges engaged in endeavouring to promote an Union, 


— __— 


T is ſcarcely worth while to enquire with what propriety a memorial can be ſaid to come from an 
Univerfity, conſiſting of a Rector and fourteen other members, when that memorial has not received 
the ſanction of the Rector's approbation, and has never been produced in any meeting regularly called, or 
where more than fix of the members were preſent We hold it to be the Memorial of the Principal 
with his fix Profeſſors, calling themſelves both The King's College of Aberdeen, and The Univerſity of 
Aberdeen. x 

We can have no pleaſure in dwelling (whatever advantage our argument might derive from it) on 

that apology for the want of conſiſtency, which our opponents find neceſſary to premiſe to all their diſ- 

uiſitions. | | | 
, They oppoſe the preſent plan of Union, hecauſe it runs in abſolute contradiftion to the principles on 
which former plans proceeded : The principle of the firſt plan, was the augmentation of ſalaries, by ſup- 
preſſing offices, and the ſale of buildings. The principle of the ſecond plan, was the augmentation of 
ſalaries, joined with the improvement of education: the principle of this laſt plan, is the improvement 
of education alone, excluding all augmentation of ſalaries, derived from the ſuppreſſion of offices or ſale 
of buildings. 

Theſe <6 the differences of principle ; and on account of theſe differences of principle, it ſeems, nay 
they avow it, the Principal of King's College with his adherents, ſtrenuouſly ſupported the firſt ; acted 
for a while ambiguouſly with regard to the ſecond, which at length they abandoned ; and have now de- 
termined, with all their vigour, to oppole the laſt, | 

Frequent reference is made by the writers of the Memorial to this ancient and much approved prin- 
ciple, the augmentation of ſalaries ; and hints, not obſcurely couched, are thrown out, that could it any 
how be recalled, unanimity, its former companion, might return. 2 

A pretty diſtin&, but long account, of the foundations and progreſſive increaſe of both Colleges fol- 
lows next, inir« duced merely for the purpoſe of remarking, that from the above ſtate of facts it will ap- 
pear natural, that the Mariſchal College F aug always be diſpoſed to promote an Union. The circum- 
ſtances on which this inference may be founded, are far from being obvious; they muſt be clear · ſighted 
gentlemen who perceive them, and therefore we may aſk them to explain, why in 754. when the aug- 
mentation of ſalaries was the object, the Maſters of King's College appeared remarkably more eager 
than thoſe of Mariſchal College —_ to be, until a certain ſuppoſed diſcovery took place? 

There can be no abſurdity, theſe gentlemen think, in two ſets of Profeſſors being employed within a 
mile of each other, in teaching the ſame elements of Philoſophy and the Greek Language to very thin 
claſſes, ſince in Cambridge there are 16 Colleges, and in Oxford 25. But are they fo little acquainted 
with the ſtate of the Engliſh Univerſities, as to ſuppoſe, that in Cambridge there are 16 ſets of Profeſ- 
ſors, and in Oxford 25? Let them be informed, that in each of theſe extenſive Univerſities there are on- 
ly ſingle Profeſſors of Greek, of Mathematics, of Natural and Moral Philoſophy, of Aſtronomy, of Che- 
miſtry, of Botany, of Anatomy, and not more than two of any other branch of ſcience or literature 
whatever. — 

We paſs over their erroneous account of the N Union in 1770, and the long querulous narra- 
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tive of what has hitherto taken place on the preſent occaſion, reſerving the various miſrepreſentations 


with which it abounds, for tuture examination, if this controverſy muſt be continued : But we aſk our 
opponents, what inference they would draw from all the facts, were it granted, that they had paſſed ex- 
actly as related by them? What apology for refuſing even to confer, concerning the practicability of. a 
ſcheme, which they knew was demanded by a reſpectable part of the public, which ſome of themſelves 


had repeatedly approved, and which even yet none of them has ventured abſolutely to reject? What is 


there in the mere propoſal of a Viſitation, that ought to irritate or alarm Profeſſors conſcious of having 


done their duty with their beſt abilities ? conſcious of fidelity to the truſts lodged in their hands ? 


Of what importance could it be to the propoſed Union, that they ſhould know by whom a Viſita- 
tion had been firſt mentioned ? What if one of their own colleagues had indeed propoſed it? And 
what harm could enſue, had he intended in this manner to bring forward his own complaints, if, as 
they aſſert, theſe complaints are groundleſs? 

heſe ſeven Gentlemen remonſtrate, that their rights as an Univerſity have been violated, becauſe they 
were not informed, before the public meeting in September, of every ſtep that had been taken. What 
Tight had they to be informed of private converſation, and confidential intercourfe ; of what paſſed be- 
tween the members of either ſociety and the noblemen to whom they had acceſs ? ls it not ſaid in their 
Memorial, that they themſelves agreed to keep the plan of 1770 as ſecret as poſhble, from many of the 
parties concerned, in order to prevent alarms from miſconceived ideas of it? Let them mention any 
ſtep taken, of which they had a right to be informed, Was any deed of any kind executed ? Was ap · 
plication made to any perſon in public office? Was there even a fingle minute entered in the records 
of the Mariſchal College? : 

They aſſert, that the iſſue of the public meeting in September, was an explicit determination of the 
ene party, King's College, not to enter into any treaty with the Mariſchal College, the other party. The 
parties are inaccurately ſtated ; it was an explicit declaration of the adverſaries of Union in King's Col- 
lege, one party, not to enter into any treaty with the friends of Union in both Colleges, the other party, 
and in conſequence of this, a determination of the Jatter, to make application to the public, (of whom 
both are the ſervants and truſtees) for their interpoſition in their own cauſe, 

All eur aftings, they complain, have been concealed from them, and it is true that, after their deter- 
mination above-mentioned, we thought it became us, not to court any farther intercourſe with them for 
ſome time; and when, on occaſion of addrefling the public at large, we thought it decent to pay them 
ſome more particular attention, and to requeſt their good offices and affiſtance, they have returned our 
civility with an ill- founded remark. — : 

But to what purpoſe recount all their proceedings? We ſeek in vain to recal them to proper ſentiments : 
the public, we are aſſured, requires no explanation from us. 


IT may avail more, to beſtow ſome remarks on thoſe inconſiſtent and vague ideas, which they ſeem to 
entertain, of the powers of Royal Viſitors. In one paſſage of their memorial, they repreſent theſe 
powers as confined to very narrow limits, and altogether inadequate to the purpoſe of effecting an Union. 
But let them conſult the records of that viſitation of St. Andrews in 1579, when Buchanan acted as one of 
the Commiſſioners; there they will find, that powers were veſted in them * to redreſs the form of ſtudy 
and teaching be ma or fewer Profeſſors, to join or divide the Faculties, to annex every Faculty to fic 
College as fall be found to be maiſt proper, and generally to eſtabliſh fic order in that Univerſity as 
fall maiſt tend to the glory of God, profit of the communwealth, and gude upbringing of the youth 
in ſciences needful, &c. The auld Foundations and Erections of the ſaids Colleges and haill Univerſity, 
or any thing contained therein, notwithſtanding.” | 

Let them recolle& what powers have been exerciſed by Royal Viſitors in theſe Uniyerſities. By what 
proper authority were the Profeſſors of Divinity and Oriental Languages ſupperadded to their own 
College? Was it not the authority of Viſitors? By what authority have the Profeffors of Canon Law 
and of Muſic been ſuppreſſed ? Was it not by Viſitors ? Or have they done this by their own authority ; 
and ſhall not Viſitors have power to make more important changes? They ſuppoſe, that Viſitors have 
power only to eſtabliſh ſuch ſtatutes as have been previouſly agreed to by majorities. But they may be 
aſſured, that V ifitors need pay no regard to majorities, and are not accuſtomed to do fo : that one of the 
moſt frequent objects of viſitations is to over- rule, and break the force of majorities eſtabliſhed by cabal: 
and the laſt viſitation held in Scotland, in the year 1727, was particularly intended for that very purpoſe. 
Were ſuch viſitations more frequent, they would prevent certain miſtakes into which Gentlemen are apt 


to fall, by which they are led to ſpeak of the endowments of a College, as of their family-eſtate; (page 6th) 


and of the patronage annexed to offices, as of property, to be ufed like money in their purſe, 

On other occaſions, our opponents expreſs a certain dread, of what they call the deſpotie and arbitrary 
Zewers of viſitors, together with an inſtant apprehenſion of ſuffering injuſtice from their interference in 
the preſent caſe ; for they accuſe us of endeavouring te force an Union by the authority of viſitors. | 

We, for our part, entertain no apprehenſions of any who may be inveſted with the Royal commiſſion, 
We mean not to call down on others, and we Go not fear to meet with, ought that may be accounted the 
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ſmalleſt grievance, or unkind uſage, Yet will we freely acknowledge, that this application for a viſitatiort 
has not been a matter of choice. We withed to attain the end in view, by ſome lels troubleſome means; 
but fince our opponents have refuled all treaty, and even lately have rejected (with leſs reſpe& to theſe 
gentlemen than became them) a propoſal of referring the whole ſcheme to the two Rectors; we have felt 
ourſelves urged by confiderations of duty, not to omit the laſt expedient in our power, for accompliſhing 
ſo defirable an end. In this proceeding we have the ſatisfaction to know, that our conduct meets with 
approbation from the intelligent public. 5 | 

In the ſecond part of their Memorial, our opponents are pleaſed to undervalue all thoſe advantages 
which we were led to expect, from the propoſed Union, Of the Medical School in particular, they 
affirm that it has not even a chance for ſuccels. To this very dogmatic prediction, Wwe oppoſe the con- 
fident hopes, and earneſt wiſhes...of all who. are acquainted with this City, and more eſpecially of thoſe 
who are moſt nearly intereſted, and beſt qualified to judge. Cp | 

Dr Gregory and Dr D. Skene thought that it had a good chance of ſucceeding about 30 years ago. If 
that private attempt, by men of their abilities, failed, it ſerves only to ſhow, in a ſtrong light, that the ſyſ- 
tematic and permanent eſtabliſhment of claſſes, in an united Univerſity, is requiſite to enſure ſucceſs for 
this or any fimilar ſcheme. of improvement. ; N ea | 

| Dovubileſs it would be in vain to open ſuch claſſes in either of the Colleges, in their disjoined ſtate, 
while the ſtudents of each are accuſtomed to conſider themſelves as a {ſeparate flock ; while the point of 
honour keeps them from leaving that College in which they happen to be entered; and from attending 
any claſſes, that are opened in the other ; this would be accounted academical deſertion, and very rarely 
is it known to take place. | 

Our opponents affirm in like manner, that a ſchool of Law can never ſucceed : But if a ſingle Profeſſor 
has been able to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing ſchool at Glaſgow, may not two command at leaſt equal ſucceſs in 
this city, more remote from Edinburgh, ſurrounded by a country, in which ſo great a number of young 
men are educated to that profeſſion ; and fo many gentlemen of moderate fortunes, wiſh to give the moſt 
complete education to their ſons, at the ſmalleſt expence ? | 

One real objection to the propoſed Union our adverfaries have indeed brought forward, and have in- 
duſtriouſly placed it again and again in a ſtrong light. We mean the danger that fees in the United Uni- 
verſity may be raiſed too high. 

When the Outlines of our plan were prepared for the public, this objection was not overlooked; and 
tne means of removing it, very readily occurred: but fully conſcious of the beſt intentions, and well aſſured 
of a candid interpretation, we thought it unneceſſary, to load that ſhort ſketch, with any account of the 
only objection, which the induſtry of our ſagacious opponents have been able to diſcover. We now beg 
leave to obſerve, that to prevent ſuch abuſes, will naturally become one object of the attention of vifitors ; 
this ſurely falls within their power; nor are we unprepared with a ſimple propoſal to be laid before them. 
All other fees are regulated by thoſe which the burſars are obliged to pay : and the fees of Burſars may 
be regulated for all future time, by that proportion which they now bear to the average price of grain, as 
aſcertained by the Fiars. If this ſeems. not ſufficient, we ſhall thank any gentleman for the candid ſug- 
geſtion of a better rule. 

It is inſinuated, that thoſe perſons of high rank, who approve the intended Union, may not be the moſt 
competent judges of academical concerns. The private Gentry, the Clergy, the richer Farmers, (to all 


of whom we conceive the propoſal is not unacceptable) are, perhaps, more competent Judges of the details 


of Education, the afſiduity of Profeſſors, and the treatment which Students receive; but, in a queſtion 
relative to the conſtitution of Univerſities, and the Plan on which they ought ts be modelled ancw, per- 
ſons of elevated rank, and various knowledge, who fill public ſtations, and are acquainted with Univerſi- 
ties in other countries as well as this, may be preſumed to be better qualified to determine what opportuni- 
ties of purſuing uſeful ſtudies, ſhould be provided for the youth of an extenſive country. In Scotland, the 
Senators of the College of Juſtice will be accoulited moſt unexceptionable Judges of ſuch queſtions . and 


it happens, that ſome Members of that honourable Court, whoſe learning and public ſpitit are well known, 


who have received their education at theſe Univerſities, and are well acquainted with the ſtate of the 
country, and the two Colleges, particularly King's College, (having aQed as Council and Arbitcators in 
the diſputes of that ſociety) have given their explicit approbation of the propoſed Union. We conceive 
that the opinion of ſuch men will be accounted a very ſtrong teſtimony in its favour, and may tend 1 
remove any doubts from the minds of thoſe, who know themſelves to be leſs informed of the circum- 
ſtances, and leſs qualified to decide on the queſtion, 
In no part of this long Memorial have our opponents renounced their former opinions concerning the 
general expediency of uniting the Colleges: We obſerve it with pleaſure, for their ſakes as well as our 
own, flattering ourſelves that they continue ſtill as heretofore perſuaded, | 

That an Union of the two Colleges, if it can be accompliſhed upon a reaſonable plan, might be of 
great conſequence to education, in this part of the kingdom, | 


That 


(8B) | 
That it is the moſt effectual method to remedy the inconveniencies which attend the preſent ſtats 


© of theſe Colleges, and to provide fora more complete plan of education.” | 

And that they think * ſmall accidental inconveniencies too trifling, to be once mentioned in a matter 
of ſuch public importance” | | ; (cert 595 6 * 

Believing that theſe continue ſtill their fixed opinions, and that all the objections ſtated in their Me- 
moril ariſe from ſome miſtaken apprehenſion of the plan we have propoſed, we think it not jmproper, to 
. ** pains in removing thoſe miſtakes, if they are diſpoſed to liſten to what may be candidly re- 

reſented. | . | WH | 
« It was by no means intended, to overturn, or pervert, ſo ſolemn à deed as the foundation of King's 
College : although we think that while the intentions of the liberal-minded founder are obſerved, great 
changes, and improvements, may be made as in former times, by proper authority,” But that Union 
whole object is the improvement of education, may cafily be accompliſhed, with far leſs appearance of 
change, or violation, than muſt have attended the Union of 1754, whoſe ſole object was the augmen- 
tation of ſalaries, and with lefs incroachment on the real intentions of the founder than it is ſuppoſed may 
have taken place on various occaſions, for different ends. 11910, = 

It, in conſequence ot a proper diſtribution of offices in the united Univerſity, by competent authority, 
one or two of the preſent Profefforſhips ſhould become unneceſſary, would it be any violation of that 
foundation, to aſſign their revenues to a common ftock for public uſes, in which the members on the 
foundation of King's College ſhould always have a proportional intereſt ? Would not this intereſt com- 
penſate them for the patronage of the ſuppreſſed offices? Or ſhould they, according to the idea the Me- 
morial gives of their pertinacity, in ſuch tranſactions, inſiſt for ſome farther compenſation, would it be 
altogether impoſſible to gratify them? Are there not precedents in that College of offices thus ſunk, 
and their ſalaries applied to no public fund or uſe, but to the ſole augmentation of the ſubſiſting ſalaries ? 

It was by no means intended, that any perfoh ſhould be deprived of any improvement of his ſalary, 
or other advantage he might reaſonably claim or expect, any more than of what he actually poſſeſſes. 
Why ſhould our opponeats ſtill forget, that theſe outlines were preſented. merely as ſuch, to be filled up, 
corrected and improved? © | 05 | 

It was by no means intended, that any member ſhould be deprived. of his Houſe, or Manſe, or obliged 
to quit his preſent reſidence, to uydertake any new charge elſewhere : but that, whatever may be required 
of his ſucceſſor, the preſent incumbent ſhall be at liberty to refide and teach where he pleaſes. 

There will be no occaſion for Vice-Patronages, if the number of offices is kept up to ſixteen ; and the 
only Patron to whom this inf;nuation is addreſſed —_ opponents, has declared fo warmly in favour of 
an Union, and perceives ſo clearly the neceſſity of a Viſitation for effecting it, that from him we may ex- 
pect much aſſiſtance in our endeavours ; fo far are we from dreading any obſtruction, in conſequence of 
their ſuggeſtions. ' | | | Eu 1 

It was by no means intended to preclude the augmentation of any ſalary, by the progreſſive improve- 
ment of thoſe funds from which it now ariſes. We intended only, to preclude the augmentation of ſalaries 
ariſing from the ſuppreſſion of offices, or ſale of buildings. The firſt appears to us a groſs miſapplication, 
and the ſecond nearly allied to ſacrilege. We regard with veneration, thoſe edifices, which our Founders 
have ſeen with their own eyes, while rifing from the ground, to which they have afhxed their armorial 
bearings, and which they have deſtined to be the perpetual monuments of their munificence. 

It is not eaſy for us to believe that our opponents could miſtake our meaning in reſpeR of augmenta- 
tions; it is more probable that they choſe to miſtake it, that they might reiterate and inſiſt on the danger 
of increaſing fees; and herein their controverſial {kill appears to great advantage. : 

By infiſting on this topic, they give occaſion to remark a wide difference of opinion between ps, as to 
the motives by which Profeſſors may be excited to exert their abilities. We hold, that the opportunity 
of aſſembling numerous claſſes of ſtudents, is the proper incentive, and for this, among other reaſons, we 
defire to ſee an Union effected. They profeſs, dwelling on the ſubject, that ample ſalaries are indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite, and that little rivalfhips may prove an uſeful ſtimulus. What difference of ſentiment 
may have led us reſpectively to theſe different concluſions, it is not worth while to enquire; which of 
them the liberal minded public will rather approve, admits not, as we conceive, of any doubt. If, neither 
the honourable ſenſe of duty, nor love of the ſcience which he cultivates, nor the pleaſure of imparting 
that ſcience to attentive youth, may rouſe a Profeſſor to the beſt exertion of his abilities, it is not likely, 
that his exettions can be of much value to the public; it is too probable, that his emulation of others 
may degenerate into. i/liberal jealouſy, and lead to unworthy arts. How much or how little, our op- 

onents may have heard of cheſe, we know not: Others certainly have heard, more than they can re- 
collect with pleaſure. 5 HSE wy ; HN 

We know that in the thinneſt clafſes, emulation may be n ef to excite the application of ſtudents. 
But itFcems to us a great advantage attending numerous claſſes of young men, that the ingenious and 
diligent forming à more conſiderable body, their example diffuſes a more powerful influence; pation 

comes 


. : ” 
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„ 
becomes leſs requiſite, and whatever ariſes, muſt be the emulation of numbers, not the rivalſhip of in- 
dividuals, or a few, 

And however well young men may be taught at theſe ſeminaries, in thin clafſes, not excc-ding thirty or 
twenty five, our opponents will not preſume to ſay that they are not equally well taught at Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow, in correſponding claſſes, containing three or tour times that number. 

They complain, that we have not ſpecified the fitteen intended Profeſſors, nor fixed any diſtribution ot 
the Claſſes. Oat of deference to the Public, and even to them, we have forborn. In tlus and other ſuch 
particulars we looked for their good offices, and contented ourſelves with juſt naming that number Which 
appeared to us ſufficient. To them this number ſeems too large; tor they chuſe to remind us (as claim- 
ing a preference) that eleven was the number they had agreed to, on a former occaſion. We, on the, 
other hand, are more inclined to enlarge it to ſixteen, and would embrace with pleaſure the ſuggeſtion 
lately received, of a Profeſſor of Agriculture, or Rural Oeconomy. Such a chair has been eſtabliſhed 
in ſome foreign Univerſities, particularly in Gottingen, and is juſt now very warmly recommended 
" thoſe of England by an eminent prelate, himſelf formerly a diſtinguiſhed Profeſſor in more than one 

cience. 

As to the diſtribution of claſſes, it ſeemed enough to ſuggeſt the general rule of convenience, and th: 
intereſts of education. We had entered into no detail, nor did we recolle& the diſtribution of claſſes in 
1770, until lately we found it in a Memorial relative to that Union, drawn up by one of the gentleme! 
now in oppoſition, with his uſual clearneſs, and ſuch ſolidity of ſenſe, that the reaſons for uniting the 
Colleges as there exhibited, appear to us ſufficient to convert molt of his preſent aſſociates, if they, at 
our requeſt, will be pleaſed to peruſe them. The ſcheme of diſtribution contained in that Memorial is 
different from what our opponents have choſen to produce, and in no degree liable to thoſe trivolous ob- 
jections which they have endeavoured to faſten on it. 

Our opponents have remarked, that an Anatomical Theatre and a Botanical Garden cannot be imme - 
diately eſtabliſhed ; and it is true, that ſome tine will be neceſſary, before the Univerſity funds can afford 
the expence of either. But if our views and endeavours ſhall appear to delerye any public aid, we entec- 
tain no viſionary hopes ot obtaining in the mean time what may be requiſite, 

The Principal and his aſſociates (perhaps not all of them) ate diſpoſed to treat with ſarcaſin, the idea 
of an accumulating fund, We adhere however to that plan with increaſing attachment, well afſured of 
public approbation. 

And what reaſon have our adverſaries to ſuppoſe, that our ſucceſſors will at any time be leſs judicious 
in their management, more liable to caprice, or more tainted with an illiberal averſion to the intereits of 
literature, than the preſent ſet of incumbents, in both ſocicties, collectively taken? Or have they any rea- 
fon to think that their own places may be hereafter filled by men leſs inclined to the diſintereſted and li- 
beral expenditure of public money, than themſelves ? Or are they conſcious, that had ſuch a fund been 
eſtabliſhed a century ago, they would have been tempted by its ample produce to peculation and abuſe ? 
Such foreſight, or ſuch conſciouſneſs, are the only reaſons we can ſuppoſe, for refuſing to ſpare a ſmall 
pittance of our preſent income, for the ſake of lecuring very ample emoluments to the ſocicty in future 
times. | 

It is in vain, that they endeavour ſtill to repreſent this difference of opinion, as a conteſt between the 
two ſocieties. They are not the King's College: They are only ſeven members of fifteen. Two of the 
other members have joined with the whole body of the Mariſchal College for procuring an Union. The 
remaining fix have not joined with the Principal, and tho' we have not urged any of them to take a ſhare 
in the active meaſures we purſue, yet we are aſſured, that ſeveral, perhaps all of them, defire much to ſee 
an Union accompliſhed, and perceive no objection to the outlines we have propoſed. To one of theſe 
gentlemen we are indebted for ſuggeſting that propoſal of arbitration, which our opponents ſuperciliouſly 
rejected. 

Th it be taken for granted, however, that the Mariſchal College is oppoſed to King's College, and 
has ſolicited a Royal Viſitation of both. Is not his Majeſty the Patron of both ſocieties, and Chancellor 
of King's College? Will Viſitors be appointed without good cauſe? Will they, when appointed, pro- 
ceed with a high hand, from pure authority, and without law, to harraſs individuals, fe annul foundations 
and ftatutes, contrary to juſtice, or public utility? Is it decent to expreſs ſuch apprehenſions? Or is it a 
becoming application of the money of either ſociety, to employ it in conſulting lawyers, and feeing agents, 
to oppoſe the exerciſe of an eſtabliſhed and ſalutary branch of Royal Prerogative? | 

But they have too great a regard for liberty to acquieſce. In zeal for liberty, and a true- comprehen<. 
fon of its intereſts, Buchanan was at leaſt equal to any modern Proteſfor. Yet he, in the reformation 
of St. Andrews, recommends Quadriennial Viſitations by the Crown; nor will it be thought that, in the 
preſent age, periodical Viſitations, at longer intervals, would prove detrimental to any public intereſt. 

Ought it indeed to be ſuppoſed, that in theſe times, and under the preſent reign, any but the bt con- 
ſequences can ariſe, tiom the attention, or interpoſition of the Sovereign in academical affairs? Will it 
occaſion any injury to individuals? Is it not likely that the intereſts of learning will be promoted? May 

not 


1 


not produce ſome new mani ſeſtations of Royal Bounty, if the ſtate of theſe ſocieties be found to requi 
it? And ſhould the Principal of King's College with his adherents, proceed according to the e bf 
a reſolution entered in their records, to employ lawyers for reſiſting a Viſitation, will not that be acting 


juſt as the old Lady, ſomewhat diſordered in mind, who ſent for her attorney and feed him, to keep the. 


phyſician from entering her houſe ? 
IN the concluſion of their Memorial, they declare a fixed purpoſe, of avoiding all altercation on the 


ſubject. Had they formed this prudent reſolution ſome weeks ago, we ſhould have been ſparcd the taſk” 


of refuting their advertiſement, in all the newſpapers of this country. 


Equally defirous to avoid altercation, we profeſs the utmoſt readineſs to explain our ſentiments and 
views to the public. We thank that public for much favourable attention, and ſupport The cauſe 
which we maintain is their cauſe ; and ſeems to be underſtood to be fo. In the face of this declared 
oppoſition, we proceed with good hopes of ſuccets, wiſhing ſtill to profit by every ſuggeſtion of improve- 
ment in our plan, which the friends of literature and good education ſhall be pleaſed to communicate. 

Once more, we entreat our opponents to return to thoſe ſentiments which did them honour in for- 
mer years; to conſider the ſubje& coolly, as a public intereſt, as connected with the advancement of 
learning, which we believe they ſtill love; as that © in which the country in general, and the whole 
North of Scotland, has a greater intereſt than any Society or Town,” and when they are diſpoſed ſo to 
conſider it, they may be aſſured, that whatever our recollection may ſuggeſt,” we thall be ready ** to 
have concert with them,” even with any of them, for the good purpoſe of effecting ſo defirable an end. 


The paſſages marked with inverted commas are copied from original papers written by ſeme of the gentle- 
men in oppoſiticn, which are now in our poſſeſſion, and may perhaps be hereafter publiſhed. | 


No. VII. 
INFORMATION from the Principal * Profeſſors of the Univerſity and King's College of 
| Aberdeen, 


y \ E readily leave the public te form its own judgment of the 0Ob/ervations on our Memorial, publiſhed 
by the Gentlemen of the Mariſchal College, with the two in King's who join them in ſupporting an 
Union, ſo far as reſpects either the temper with which they are written, or the force of the arguments em- 
ployed in them. But by our promiſe to explain, we think onrſelves obliged, even without its being de- 
ſired, to give information concerning ſome things, held forth by theſe gentlemen as fa&s, the real ſtate of 
which the generality cannot be ſuppoſed to have acceſs to know. 

We neither are ignorant of the conſtitution of the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, nor have miſ- 
repreſented it in oui Memorial, All the Colleges and Halls in theſe univerſities are inſtituted for the 
wery ſame courſe of education; and that courſe is carried on in them, as much ſeparately as in the two 


Colleges of Aberdeen, each College having “ within its own walls lectures, diſputations, and all profeſ- 


« ſions in the liberal arts and ſciences read and taught, in ſo much that they ſeem ſo many complete 
„% Univerſities, and are not inferior to ſome in our neighbouring countries®,” The perſons indeed who 
carry it on, are termed Fellaus and Tutors, not Profeſſors: but they correſpond preciſely to thoſe who 
are called Profeſſors here : and though the members of both theſe Colleges be now beſt known by this 
deſignation, yet it occurs not ſo much as once in the foundation of either College: in that of King's, the 


members are deſigned either in general Dz&ors and Maſters, or in relation to their places and faculties, - 


Principalis, Canon iſta, Civiliſia, Medicus, Subprincipalis, Grammaticus, Regentes, &c. and in that of the 
Mariſchal Gymnafrarcha, Præceptores, Regentes, Magiſtri, There is therefore no ground, even in name, 
to compare them with thoſe who are termed Profeſſors in the Engliſh Univerſities, whoſe province is to- 
rally different. Theſe are all of much later erection than many of the Colleges; they do not, as Pro- 
teller, belong to any particular College, but to the Univerſity at large; their buſineſs is to give a number 
of Public Lectures, fixed by their ſeveral Founders, not in any College, but in the public Schools of the 
Univerſity ; and theſe lectures the ſcholars of all the Colleges, of certain deſcriptions, are by the ſtatutes 
obliged to attend; though no lectures are now in fact given by moſt of them. But by the Fellows of each 
College, the courſe of education was carried on, ſeparately, for centuries before there was any of the places 
now called F roſeſſorſhips, in either Univerſity ; and by them it continues ſtil to be carried-on in the ſame 
manner. | 

It the Gentlemen who favour the Union had been pleaſed to make enquiry before they publiſhed their 
Obſervations, they would have learned that the proper authority, by which the Profeſſors of Oriental 
Languages and Divinity were incorporated into the King's College, was not that of a Viſitation : but 
l-gal jentences of the Court of Sefſion, pronounced in Proceſſes of Declarator, raiſed firſt in fapour of Mr 


George 
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George Gordon, and afterwards on his ſucceſs by Mr David Anderſon, and finding that, by the Royat 
Charters of King William and of King Charles I. they had a right to be ſo incorporated. This being 
the caſe, upon record in the Minutes of King's College, and no douht likewiſe in the Books of Council 
and Seſſion, it can afford no argument for the unlimited power of a Viſitation, which theſe gentlemen. 
are ſo anxious to eſtabliſh, | 

If they had conſulted, with ſufficient care, the records of the Viſitation of St. Andrews in 1 579, they 
would have found it as little to their purpoſe : for it was net « Royal, but a Parliamentary Viſitation. 
Theſe two are totally different. Parliamentary Viſitors derive their authority from an act of the whole 
Legiſlature, and may be inveſted with whatever powers the Legiſlature can confer upon them. In the 
Parliament which met July 25, 1578, there was paſſed an act, appointing a Viſitation of Univerſities and 
Colleges; and under the authority of that law, Buchanan and his aſſociates acted in viſiting St. Andrew's. 
in 1579, and made reformations in it, which were ratified in the Parliament which met October 20, 1579. 
The occaſion of this Viſitation was Hhikewife great and extraordinary. The Univerſities had been erected 
in the times of Popery, and their Foundations were framed in conformity to that religion. But the re- 
formation having been now eſtabliſhed, many things in theſe Foundations became improper and imprac- 
ticable; and therefore the Parliament empowered ſeveral great or learned men, to viſit the Univerſities, and 
to make ſuch alterations in their Foundations, as the change of religion rendered neceſſary. Thus em- 

wered, they did viſit them, and framed new Foundations and Statutes, which were afterwards ratified 

by Acts of Parliament. On the contrary, a Royal Vifitation is appointed by the King alone, by virtue of 
his Prerogative ; and, without enquiring into the precife extent of Prerogative in this matter, we ma 
certainly hold it clear, that it cannot beſtow any powers on Vititors to do what is contrary to eſtabliſhed 
laws; and that euld Foundations, repeatedly confirmed by Acts of Parliament, muſt be, till they be by 
Parliament annulled, confidered as eftabliſhed laws. 


2. PIER 


A ſoon as we had publiſhed the foregoing part of our Information, f our opponents were in haſte to 
publiſh Remarks upon it.} The weight of what they reply concerning the Englith Univerſities, we 
leave to recommend itſelt. The other two points, we find it neceſſary to take ſome notice of. 

That it was the authority of a Royal Viſitation, which incorporated the Profeſſors of Divinity and Ori- 
ental Languages into the King's College, was brought forth in the Obſervations, in the form indeed of 
an interrogation but expreſly as one inſtance, and the firſt, of what powers have been exerciſed by Royal 
Viſitors in theſe Univerſities, and lo expreſly as an affirmation of that fact, that no addreſs can explain it 


away into another meaning. Yet after this, theſe Gentlemen, in their Remarks, affect to have aſked for 


information on this ſubject. It was doubtleſs their duty to have got certain information, before they im- 
poſed it on the public as a fact: but from us they have, in n circumſtances, no title to demand 
information either in a private or public manner. They, notwithitanding, now again enquire, whether 
the Royal Charters, which gave theſe Members a right to be incorporated, were not iſſued in conſequence 
of the reports of Viſitors ? It they mean to intimate that they were, they will again deceive the public ; 
for neither King Charles“ Charter in 1642, (not 1619, which happens to be fix years before he began 10 
reign) nor King William's in 1698, have the remoteſt reference to any report of Royal Viſitors, of whom 
there was indeed no appointment, at leaſt, during the latter reign. 

In order to ſhew, that the Viſitation of St. Andrews in 1579, was not parliamentary, they quote an 


act of the Lords of /ecret council, appointing it, But that act reſts wholly on the authority of the act ot 


parliament 1578, to which we referred ; for this appoints the perſons named in it, for reforming what 
tended to ſuperſtition, idolatry, and papiſtry, to report their proceedings to the Kingis grace and counſal, 
the firſt day of January next ts cum, and to that ect, that they may tak furthyr ordour thereuntill, gif 
need heis. And the act of parliament 1579, entitled, Ratification of the Reformation of the Univerſity of 
St. Andrews, expreily refers, in the preamble, to that former law, as authorizing the Viſitation ot that 
Univerſity.“ It is not therefore material, what alterations in the form of the Univerſity were then made: 


but 
+ Aberdeen Journal, Sept. 4, 1786. 4 Ibid. Sept. 17, 18. 


It gives us pain to remark all the inaccuracies in which theſe gentlemen allow themſelves. In their Ohren 
they aſſert that powers avere veſted in the Vifitors, to redreſs the form of ſtudy, &c. auld foundations, Cc. notwithſtanding. 
But in the Act of Council veſting them with their powers (exactly conformable to the At of Parliament x578,) there is 
no ſuch clauſe as the latter. It is found only in the 4d of Ratification following the Viſitation. This act begins with 
narrating both the Act of Parliament 1578, and the Act of ſecret council conſequent upon it, then adopts the whole 
form of reformation propoſed by the Viſitors, next appoints certain perſons for carrying that reformation into execution, 
by force, it neceſſary; and, after all this, declares in the very concluſion, that by ſo doing they ſhall incur no danger, 
Nor be called nor accuſed for the ſame, by any manner of way in time coming, the auld foundationis and erefionis of the 
feidis Colleges and bail Univerſity or any thing conteint therein notwithſtanding, granent his Majeſly with aviſe of bis ſaidis 


J 
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but they were not ſo great as thoſe which are now propoſed ; in particular, three diſtin Colleges were re- 
tained in that Univerſity, two of them, within a few paces of one another, for teaching the ſame elements 
of Greek, Latin, and Philoſophy : and when theſe two were not very long ago united, it was on the 
clearcſt grounds of expediency, and even neceſſity, for the ſupport of the Maſters, and only with the con- 
ſent, and on the application, of all the parties concerned. | 

In conſequence of the act of parliament 1578, and of a ſpecial act paſſed in 1584, on an application 
from the Maſters of the College of Aberdeen, and giving commiſſion anent erection of the College of Aberdeen, 
a reformed (commonly called the new) Foundation was granted to this College by King James VI. in 
1592, and ratified by parliament in 1597. It was neither Viſitors, nor the College's own authority, as 
the gentlemen are pleaſed to repreſent, but the new Foundation, both previouſly authorized, and ſubſe- 
quently ratified by act of parliament, that ſuppreſſed the Profeſſor of Canen Law. They add, the Proteſſor 
of Muſick : but in the King's College there never was ſuch. We ſuppoſe they mean the Cantor: but he 
was none of the Doctors, Maſters, Batchelors, Students, or Scholars; he was one of the eight Prebend- 
ary Prieſts of the Chapel, (who are always carefully diſtinguiſhed from the others) whole buſineſs it was 
to regulate the muſic in the chapel, to lead the choir, and to teach muſic to the fix ſinging boys belong- 
ing to it, and others willing to learn : and it was by the ſame new Foundation, that the Cantor, along with 
all the other Prebends of the Chapel, was ſuppreſſed. 

The new Foundation, proceeding on a narration of many things in the o/d being adapted to the 
popiſh times, and of the inſufficiency of the revenue for ſupporting ſo many members, propoſed to cut off 
all fuperfluous and uſeleſs perſons, and ſuch as fuited not the preſent ſtate of religion ; and reduced 
the Maſters to a Principal, a Sub-principal, with three other Regents, and a Grammarian, This Foun- 
dation, by its cutting off entirely the faculties of Law and Medicine, by its exprefling leſs fully than the 
old, the privileges of the Univerſity, and by the alterations which it made in the mode, of „i was 
conſidered as taking much from the dignity and independence of the Society. But in 161), an Act of 
Parliament allowed and confirmed to the College and Univerſity, its odd privileges, immunities, and ju- 
riſdiftions, and all ſuch as it or any other had at any time enjoyed, (which another Act of Parliament, 
in 1633, ratified more explicitly, and with expreſs reference to the old foundations, in 1505 and 1527, 
and to the laws confirming them) from which, occaſion was taken, by a Royal Viſitation in 1619, for 
reviving the office of Canoniſt, but for a long time without a ſalary, till it was again dropt in 1640; and 
in 1664, Viſitors appointed under the Great Seal, for proſecuting more effectually the AQ of Parliament 
Jor better proviſion of Univerſities, found, That there is no preſent Canoniſt, neither any neceſſity for 
e that Profeffion ;” and in this, the Parliamentary Viſitation in 1690 made no alteration. Our oppo=- 
nents are welcome to any concluſion which can be fairly drawn from theſe facts. 

They affirm, that the Royal Viſitation in 1727, (which was of the College of Glaſgow) was intended 
for the very purpoſe of over-ruling and breaking the force cf a majority eſtabliſhed by cabal, We recollect 
to have ſeen ſomething like this aſſerted in anonymous papers, printed near two years ago, in favour of one 
Member of that College, who was engaged in oppoſition to almoſt all the reſt; and it was a repreſenta- 
tion of the matter very ſuitable to his views. But by information from very reſpectable Members of that 
Society, we are authorized to ſay, that it is a miſrepreſentation ;—that that Viſitation was intended for 
explaining ſome diſputed ſtatutes, particularly one relating to the election of the Rector, about which 
there had been long and violent contentions ;—and that the acts of the Viſitors regard only the manner of 
chufing a Rector, and of keeping the Faculty Meetings and their minutes the right of prefiding in 
theſe, and of ordering payments of money ;—the factor, and the manner of keeping his accounts, and 
paying the Maſters and Burſars; and what each of the Maſters ſhall teach, their hours of teaching, and 
the length of their Seſſions. 

They go fo far as to aſſert, that to break ſuch majorities is one of the moſt frequent objects of Viſitations. 
We can eafily ſee where ſuch language originates ; but we cannot ſee with what propriety the Members 
of the Mariſchal College can throw out the inſinuation which it implies. We know, however, that 
ſuch an object is not ſo much as hinted at, either in the Commiſſions or the Acts of the Viſitatiens, 
whether Royal or Parliamentary, in 1563, 1619, 1661, 1663, 1664, 1669, 1675, 1680, 1690, 1717; 
that in all theſe, the Foundations are held to be the rule of proceeding ; and that no powers are either 
granted, or attempted to be exerciſed, beyond thofe which our Memorial ſtates as the objects of all former 
Royal Vifitations ; ſuch as calling for the Foundations; enquiring whether they be obterved, it any de- 
fects or changes have crept in, and by what means ; reviving them, and making rules for enforcing the 
obſervance ot them; direQing the teaching in the ſeveral claſſes; taking account of the revenue, and 
whether the Maſters receive their appointed ſalaries, and have ſuch as are competent; diſcovering and 
cortefting abuſes ; centuring delinquents, eſpecially faction, and factious perſons, who are troubleiome 

in 


eftaitis (of Parljament) dienſes. Standing in this connexion, it has no poſſible reference to powers veſted in Raya. 
77 1 for diſregarding Foundations; but ver ſtrongly the contrary, as clearly implying their being held ſo ſacred. 
that Parliament reckoned an A previoully and ſpectally di/pen/ing with them, neceſſary to the ſafety of thoſe who were 
to act, even under the authority of Parkament itlelt, in oppolition to, or deviation from them. 


WOE | B 
in the ſociety to whicli they belong. An application was made laſt year for a Viſitation of the College of 
Glaſgow, in order to the very end which they mention, fairly avowed, not attempted under any different 
pretence : and it was refuſed in a manner which can give little encouragement to fimilar applications. 

We had ſaid, that former Royal Vifnations added NEW Statutes, where the ner eſſity of them had been 
previouſly decided by. a majority. They, omitting the reſtriftion neu, deſite us to be aſſured that Vifetaticr's 
are not accuſtomed to do fo, But they muſt excuſe us from accepting their aſſurance, when we know from 
the act of parliament, 1884. that the form of Ereftion in the College of Aberdeen had been conceived by the 
Maſters, and was, on their ſupplicatian, referred by that act, to perſons there named, that, on their re- 
port, it might be confirmed; and from the Acts of Viſitation 1569, 1675, 1690, that many points, even ſuch 
as were not ſtrictly new ſtatutes, were expreſly referred to the determination of the maſters and members, and 
on their determination, enacted by the Viſitors ; and when we have unqueſtionable evidence, that the ver 
e, which we lay down, was, on the late application from Glaſgow, delivered from the higheſt 
authority. | | PR. 

In their remarks on the firſt part of our information, they aſſert, that the charter conferring the Biſhops 
rents on theſe Colleges in 1641, and uniting them into one Univerſity, is founded on the report of a Royal 
Viſitation. If it were fo, it could be nothing to their purpoſe : For that Union left the two as diſtinct Cot - 
leges, (though in one Univerſity) in reſpect of their privileges, revenue, and offices, as they are fince it 
was reſcinded; and without encroaching on the conititation or any one right of either, the charter made a 
gratuitous addition to the revenue of both, things nowiſe ſimilar to the great and violent changes propof- 
ed by the preſent ſcheme. But the fact is, that the charter proceeds on a narrative of the King's havin 
appointed certain perſons for the ſingle purpole of enquiring into the preſent flate of the Univerſity of O 
Aberdeen and his College of the ſame, and likewiſe of the new College of Aberdeen called the Mariſchal College, 
and what would be neceſſary for their future help and ſupport ; and of their having reported that it 
would require about 500 |. ſterling, and it unites them, in the manner already mentioned, and grants 
them the rents of the Bithoprick of Aberdeen. | 

The concluſion which they are anxious to draw from all theſe particulars, is, that we confine the 

powers of Royal Viſitors within too narrow limits, But when the matters of fact are thus truly and ac- 
curately ſtated, the concluſion is of courle inverted, It remains true, that the purpoſe for which they 
ſolicit a Royal Viſitation. is wholly new; and that ſince it could not accompliſh that purpoſe, except by 
_—_ veſted with urprecedented powers, the ſolicitation for it is totally improper. 
o fix on us a charge of inconſiſtency, they repreſent us as, in other parts of our Memorial, afcrib» 
ing deſpotic and arbitrary powers to Viſitors. It is fo far from being the caſe, that, in theſe parts, we 
ſpeak not at all of the powers actually belonging to Royal Viſitors, or of our idea of them; but ſolely of 
the powers which would be neceſſary for enabling them to effect an Union in oppoſition to one of 
the Colleges, and that, the privileges of which alone it would encroach. upon ; and of the powers which 
they who apply for Viſors in order to that end, muſt ſuppoſe to belong to them, and intend that they 
ſhould exerciſe, If a Viſitation is not really to effect an Union, it can be to no purpoſe to ſolicit it: And 
it it is really to effect it under the preſent circumſtances, we ſtill ſee not how it can be, except by fercing 
it on that College which declares decidedly againſt it, by its own authority, even by pure authority, and 
with a high hand; we as little ſee what lau or known rules there are for directing or limiting them, or 
how there can be an Union without annulling the preſent Foundations, by which the Colleges are plain - 
ly two. But the decency of ſuppoſing that a viſitation will be appointed for ſuch purpoſes, or, if appointed, 
will proceed in ſuch a manner, belongs excluſively to thoſe who ſolicit it, not to us who declare the 
ſolicitation to be in every point of view improper. | 

While they hold forth an Union as the object of the propoſed Viſitation, they intimate that the private 
complaints of one of our colleagues might likewiſe be brought forward, and give hints of peculation, 
abuſe, encroachment on the intentions of the Founder on various occaſions and for various purpoſes, hints 
of which we are well informed that ſome of them have not, in more private and concealed ways, been 
ſparing ; and they attribute to us grievous appre henſions on that head. We will make no remarks con- 
cerning the propriety of the gentlemen of the Mariſchal College intereſting themſelves in that matter, or 
the candour of bringing it before a Viſitation, ſolicited for a totally different purpoſe. We repeat, that 
we have no apprehenſions on that head: And we can have no reaſon for any; ſor we can aſſure the 
public with peric& truth, and whenever it becomes neceſſary can demonſtrate, that we have never enter- 
ed into a fingle tranſaction for which our foundation gives us not the fulleft powers, and which has not 
been clearly for the advancement of the public revenue, and that the acceſſion to it has been applied to 
every other purpoſe to which it was by the Foundation applicable, in a far higher proportion than to the 

augmeutation of the /a/artes of the maſters. 
| They profeſs that a ſolicitation for a Viſitation was not their choice, and that they were laid under a 
neceſſuy of adopting it, as the /uft expedient in their power. Yet it was one of the very firſt ſteps of 
which they thought; it had been propoled before any r with us was rejected, or ſo much as aſked; 
it 


( 24.) 

it was mentioned to us along with the-firſt intimation of any deſign for an Union, and mentioned as an 
expedient for over-ruling thoſe members who might oppoſe an Union, When they now ſay, that they 
mean not to force us into any thing which we oH to reſiſt, they avow their intention of compelling 
2 King's College, and at the ſame time take upon them to judge for us, what we ought and ought not 
A | 5 NET. 
As an evidence of their reluctance to a Viſitation, they urge their propoſal of an arbitration to the 
Rectors of the two Colleges, which they accuſe us of rejecting ſuperciliouſly, and with an unbecoming 
want of reſpect to theſe two gentlemen. They did indeed propoſe that arbitration, and in a manner 
which, if we indulged ourſelves in general epithets, we might without impropriety term ſupercilious.— 
Above a year after they had. propoſed a Viſitation, three weeks at leaſt after they had been circnlating 
their Petition and Outlines, and had obtained all the ſubſcriptions that they could in approbation of them, 
on Saturday Auguſt 5, they propoſed to us, That it ſbould be referred to the two Reflors, to digeſt ſuch a 
plan as they, after hearing both ſides, ſhall think proper in all reſpects and practicable each member of 
both parties binding himſelf not to oppoſe, direftly or indirectly, that plan of. Union which the Reftors ſhall 
agree on ; and demanded an anſwer by Tueſday thereafter. By this propoſal they require us to acquieſce 
in a project for an immediate Union, without allowing us a choice; they take upon themſelves to name 
the arbiters for both parties; Gentlemen for whom we have the very higheſt reſpe& ; but one of them a 
ſubſcriber of their petition, and by that means one of themſelves ; and they aſſign us not four days, dur- 
ing all which ſome of us too were from home, for conſidering it; with a verbal intimation that, if we 
agreed not to it in that time, they would ſend up their petition to the King. We did indeed reject their 
propoſal, but with the utmoſt poſſible reſpect to the Rectors. Our anſwer was to this purpoſe, That we 
would with candour and the ftrifteft impartiality conſider any plan digeſted by the Rectors, having in our 
eye the public utility, and the rights and privileges of the King's College, and would return an anſwer in 
writing, but that this could not be done in concert with the gentlemen of the Mariſchal College, or their tuo 
abettors of the King's College, for reaſons which their own recollection would readily ſuggeſt. Farther we 
could not go: For a plan of Union involves many rights and privileges of the Univerſity, which we 
have no pewers to ſubmit to arbitration : And after ſome of us had on a former occafion, agreed to ſub- 
mit a point relating only to one of theſe, they had the opinion of the moſt eminent lawyers, that they had 
exceeded their powers. | 

In order to eſtabliſh the right of the Mariſchal College to take the unexampled ftep of ſoliciting 
Viſitation of the King's College, they throw out that the King is its Patron and Chancellor, and think 
this ſufficient, We reckon it indeed the honour of the King's College, that it was at its firſt erection 
taken under the peculiar patronage of the King, and that this patronage has been afforded it by all ſuc- 
ceeding Sovereigns ; and we have no doubt that the ſame patronage will be exerciſed by our moſt gra- 
cious Sovereign, for its protection againſt that invaſion of its rights which is now projected The Biſhop 
of Aberdeen was Chancellor of King's College: When the office of Biſhop was aboliſhed by law, the 
members did on January 6. 1643, elect the Marquis of Huntly Chancellor; fince that time they have 
often exerciſed the right of election; and it has never been refuſed to them. If the King be notwith- 
ſtanding our Chancellor, he muſt be equally Chancellor of St. Andrews and Glaſgow (of both which the 
Archbiſhops were originally Chancellors) and the Mariſchal College will have the very ſame right to ſo- 
licit Viſitations of both theſe Univerſities, whenever they pleaſe, and for whatever end they pleafe, with - 
out their confent or knowledge, which they aſſume, in the preſent inſtance, to folicit, in that manner, a 
Viſitation of the Univerfity and King's College of Aberdeen. 
| The promoters of an Union repeatedly affirm, that our Memorial is not the Memorial of the Univer= 
ty, (which they repreſent as conſiſting of a Rector and Fourteen Members) as not having the fanction of 
the ReQor's approbation, nor of any meeting where more than fix were preſent. But if they had looked 
into the faundation, they would have found, that the Principal and Maſters, at preſent ten, are the only 
perſons to whom it commits the management of all College matters in the Fr/t inſtance ; and they could 
not but fee, both from the very firſt fentence of the memorial, and from the ſubjoined addreſs, that in the 
name of theſe alone it is preſented to the public. By the foundation, the Rector, in conjunction with his 
aſſeſſors, forming a court, is the ordinary Viſitor of the College, impow ered, once a year, to review and 
judge of the paſt proceedings of the Principal and Maſters, and to redreſs ſuch abuſes as already do exiſt, 
But by it, the four aſſeſſors are conſtituent members of no meeting, except that Rectoral meeting for Viſi- 
tation; and the Rector, befides it, only in certain electiant there ſpecified, but in no caſe, has a negative, 
as has been thrown out to the public: We know, however, with certainzy, that a/f theſe five gentlemen 
are very far from either approving the preſent Plan of Union, or having no objections to their our ines. 

Our Memorial was publiſhed under the authority of a meeting regularly called, of thoſe conſtitutionally 
intereſted in it: and if, after this, they will hold the Memorial, not to be that of the Univer/ity, they 
muſt likewiſe hold, that TWO are more than SEVEN. 
They even accuſe us of inaccuracy in conſidering the King's College as one of the parties concern» 
ed in an Union, and the Mariſchal College as the other. Yet they cannot but know, that at —_— 
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alluded to, there were no Rector nor Aſſeſſors in the King's College: and of ten, ſeven againſt two, can- 
not but be the College. Theſe two are only difenters from the College; in that character only they can 
be heard; they have no right to incorporate themſelves with the Mariſchal College, or to aſſume a nomen 
Juris to themſelves in conjunction with its members. They ought likewiſe to have recollected, that 
neither of theſe two was preſent at the meeting where an Union was propoſed ; that the propoſal was made 
ſolely by the Members of the Mariſchal College, in their own name, and to the King's College; and 
that they were not then very forward in acknowledging even this communication with thoſe two, much 
leſs their being their aſſociates in every ſtep. | 

They call upon us to explain, why in 1754 the Maſters of the King's College were remarkably mare 
eager tor an Union, than thoſe of the Matiſchal. It is of little importance; but the matter of fact, 
which moſt of us have good acceſs to know, was otherwiſe : for ſome of the moſt reſpectable Members of 
that College were not, till after a conſiderable time, and with great difficulty, prevailed upon to concur 
in the meaſures purſued. We blame not the Members of the M ariſchal College for eagerneſs to obtain the 
conſent of the King's, to an Union ſo clearly and exclufively advantageous to them: but when it leads 
them to attempt forcing it, againſt that conſent, it becomes a ſpecies of eagerneſs, which cannot with 
truth be imputed to this College, or a ſingle Member of it, at any period. 

In their eagerneſs to caſt perſonal reflections upon us, they aſſert that we throw out hints not obſeurely 
couched, that if an augmentation of ſalaries could only be ſecured, we would be unanimous for an Union; 
and that we avow that it is on account of its excluding this, that we oppoſe the preſent Plan of Union. 
But our Memorial needs only to be read to convince any perſon, that we throw out no ſuch hint, and that 
every page of it contains many totally different reaſons for our oppoſition, drawn from the unexampled 
manner in which the ſcheme has been all along conducted, its inutility, its impracticability, its contra- 
diction to our foundation. Nay, their great complaint both in their own outlines and their ob/ervations, 
is, that from the very beginning, and before any one particular of their Plan was imparted to us, we re- 
fuſed any conference with them about an Union. | 

Returning to this favourite topic, they accuſe us of aſſerting that ample ſalaries are indiſpenſibly requiſite. 
It will appear by only turning to our Memorial (page 14.) how much they miſrepreſent our words, and 
we are ſorry to find it neceſſary to deſire the reader to compare many of their other alluſions to it with the 
Memorial iiſelf, before he take it for granted that they are not either partial or perverted. 

T hey are now, however, willing to admit all augmentations of ſalaries by the progreſſive improvement 
of the funds from which they now ariſe, and wonder that we could have ſuppoſed them to mean other- 
wiſe. But we ſtill think even this irreconcileable to their aſſertion, that 4LL augmentation of Salaries 
ſhall be confined to thoſe Profeſſors who receive not fees. Augmentations arifing from the ſuppreſſion of 
offices and the ſale of buildings, their ob/er vations repreſent as miſapplication and facrilege : yet their out- 
lines allow augmentations, even from the accumulating fund ariſing from that ſource, provided three of 
the members do not diſſent from it. By their own propoſal, then, the whole of that fund might, by leſs 
than unanimity, be applied, either directly or indirectly, to augmentation of ſalaries : and it would, in no 
long time, amount to ſo great opulence as might be dangerous in the hands of any Univerſity, and render 
its members independent of all teaching. And this very circumſtance, notwithſtanding their increaſing 
ettachment, and their boaſts of public approbation, makes many who have attended to it, reprobate their 
ſcheme of accumulation. 

They aſſert that we ſpeak of the patronage of offices now belonging to King's College as to be u/ed like 
money in our purſe. From beginning to end of our Memorial, we defy them to find ſuch an expreſſion, 
or any like it. Purſe occurs indeed in a ſet of anonymous Queries, for which we are in no degree ac- 
countable ; but even in it, there is not a hint of v/ing patronage like money, nor any thing which amounts 
to more than this, That the rights of Corporations and Colleges are as much ſecured by Law, as thoſe of 
individuals, a propoſition which we cannot ſuppoſe any man hardy enough to deny. They likewiſe re- 
promen us ſtating that expenſive dues, new claſſes, and prolonged ſeſſious, will be the conſequences of an 

nion; but in this they again impute to us an anonymous paper, drawn up by one of the public, without 
ſo much as the knowledge of any one of us ; but which an endeavour has been in vain made to anſwer, by 
a perſon who profeſſes himſelf well acquainted with what has paſſed in our College Mertings, We ſhould 
be ſorry, if their propenſity to ſuch imputations, aroſe from a conſciouſneſs of themſelves being the au- 
thors of all the miſrepreſentation and abuſe which has been anonymouſly thrown out againſt us. With the 
like juſtice, they repreſent us as ſpeaking of the endowments of a College as our family eftate. If they were 
ſuch, we would have an undoubted right to defend them againſt ſuch clairas for a participation in them as 
are now made by the Mariſchal College ; but we would likewiſe have a right to ſurrender them if we choſe. 
But our Memorial is ſo far from ſpeaking of them as ſuch, that on the contrary it plainly and repeatedly 
aſſerts that we ale Truſtees for them, and as ſuch have no power to ſurrender them from our ſucceſſors, or 
from the King's College. | | 

They aſſert, that on the propoſed Plan there will be no occafion for Vice-patronages, Certainly it three 
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offices be ſuppreſſed, either the patrons of three muſt he wholly deprived of their right, or muſt be ſati-fied 
with a Vice along with other three. If it is not propoſed that any other patron ſhould be ſatisfied with a 
Vice, the propoſal of the members of Mariſchal College muſt be, that che King's College be {tript of all 
the three patronages, without their conſent, on a foppoſed compenſation, an intereſt, Joint with the 
Mariſchal College which ſurrenders nothing, in a ſtock which we have, not at random but from an eſti- 
mate of the funds, affirmed to be 1o inadequate to the purpoſes intended, as would render their plan 
abortive, but which they now profeſs their willingneſs to burthen with an additional profeſſorſhip. What 
we had ſaid of patronages, plainly in reference to the propoſed invaſion of the privileges of King's 
College, our opponents reprefent us as addreffing to one patron : But there are more than one who are con- 
cerned to attend to it; for if a Viſitation is really impowered to form @ Plan, the propoſals of our oppon- 
ents on this or any other particular are of little moment; they will not be implicitly adopted; the Viſitors 
will follow their own ideas, which may poſſibly lead them to think the patronage of Profeſſorſhips more 
properly veſted in the Univerſity, than in ſome other hands; in which event objectors will have the con- 
ſolation which is held forth to the King's College, the trouble and expence ot oppoſing a Bill in Parlia« 
ment, 

The intereſt which the public have in ſeminaries of learning, can give them no right to inſiſt at plea- 
ſure on alterations of their Charters, or encroachments on their rights. Tho” Univerſities, as well as all 
other corporations, are intended for the public good, the public are not entitled to preſcribe to a founder 
* in what manner and degree he ſhall contribute to that good, ror to alter his deſtinations afterwards.— 
They muſt accept of his donations on his own terms, or reje& them altogether; and if they wiſh for 
þ advantages which he has not provided, they muſt ſeek for theta by other means. Parliament is indeed 

omnipotent; but it is not in uſe of altering foundations, on account of expediency, except it be both very 
great and demonſtrably certain, | 

In eſtimating the advantages propoſed by an Union, the point is not, that it would be an advantage 
to have at Aberdeen, flouriſhing ſchools of law and medicine regularly attended by able Profeffors ; tor 
about this there is no difference of opinion, nor any need of declamation : But it is, whether ſuch can be 
expected with any certainty ? We have produced many facts and reaſons which lead us to believe that 
they cannot, of fome of which they take no notice, and from others infer, rather, that without an Union 
they cannot, than that by an Union they certainly will take place, which would have been the only per- 
tinent concluſion. We aſked for proof that they would take place; they produce only a repetition of 
hepes and .wiſhes. We propoſed at leaſt a trial, and the fact which we mentioned concerning the Pro- 
feſſors of Divinity, on which they chuſe to be filent, is a full confutation of he point of. honour in not 
leaving the College in which ſtudents entered, which they now ſay would render ſuch a trial in vain — 
If the certainty of ſucceſs were even proved, it would ſtill remain proper, previous to determining for an 
Union, to enquire, whether the advantage may not be obtained by eafier or more eligible means, whe- 
ther a plan of Union ſubverſive of the deſtination of Founders ought to be attempted, and whether it 
can be juſtly purſued or reaſonably expected in face of the oppoſition of that College whoſe privileges 
would be principally or ſolely affected by it: And on theſe points we reckon it unneceffary to add any 
thing to what we have _— ſaid. | 

Among the advantages of an Union, our opponents never fail to introduce numerous claſſes ; one 
certain good conſequence of which would be numerous fees ; and it ſeems to us the only good contequence 
that is even probable 

hey repreſent our ſentiments concerning the motives of Profeſſors to exertion as widely different from 
theirs. But they may find in our Memorial, that far from declaring little rivalſbips a proper ſtimulus, 
we give no opinion of our own in ſpeaking even of emulaticns, but that we ſimply relate the opinion of 
others; an opinion which always has been, and till is held by a great part of the public, very reſpectable, 
and, for the fake of their ſons, deeply mtereſted in the ſtate of the Colleges. | 

In place of what we have ſaid, that the very elevation of perſons of high rank may prevent their having per- 
fe&t knowledge of the ſtate of this part of the country, and of the courſe of education which it requires or can 
admit. our opponents ſubſtitute, of academical concerns. When they addreſſed ſome of the clergy for their 
approbation of their Outlines, it was as perſons /o highly intereſted in its ſucceſs, and ſo well qualified to judge 
ef its utility : but now they are imperfectly qualified for judging of queſtions relating to the conflitution of 
Fabi and the plan on which they ought to be modelled anew ; the very queſtion to which the Outlines 
refer. In our Memorial, we expreſſed what we knew to have always been the general ſentiments of this 
learned body, reſpectable on every account, and more than any other claſs of men intereſted in the ftate 

of theſe Colleges; thoſe of them too who compoſe the Synod of Aberdeen peculiarly concerned, as being 
the Founders, Patrons, and Viſitors of the Profeſſorſhip of Divinity in our Univerfity. We have good 
| reaſon to belicve that they ſtill retam the ſame ſentiments concerning the advantages arifing from two Col- 
„ legen, and are perſuaded that few of them will be difpoſed to ſacrifice theſe certainties, for the ſake of pro- 
| ſpects precarious at beſt, and, as far as experience can enable us to judge, even altogether viſionary, The 
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Synod of Aberdeen in particular, we cannot doubt, will ſee reaſon to diſcountenance any application 
made without their knowledge, for fixing a Plan of Union which involves the rights and intereſts of their 
Profeſſorſhip, and might affect theſe materially, againſt their conſent, and even without their having an 
opportunity of being previouily heard. Our opponents very often boaſt of the approbation of the intelli- 
gent and liberal public, as it it were undividedly theirs : but we have the ſatisfaction of knowing that, 
without ſolicitation, and afier hearing both fides, we and our cauſe have the entire approbation of very 
many of every rank, and among them ſuch as are well acquainted with the conſtitution both of the Eng- 
liſh and foreign Univeiſities, and have purſued their ſtudies in them. | ; 

We dildain either taking notice of or returning the polite epithets and general charges of mijrepre- 
ſentations, pertinacity, inconſiſtence, erroneous or querulous accounts, dægma tic aflertions, chuſing to mi- 
take, controverſial ſkill, & which theſe Gentlemen beſtow ſo liberally, While we have found it ne- 
ceſſary to correct them in ſo many points of fact, on which they built either reflections againſt us, or in- 
ferences againſt our cauſe, we mean not an undiſtinguiſhed charge of wilful miſrepreſentation. We 
know many of them, and wiſh to believe all of them, incapable of it; and ſuppoſe that moſt of them, if 
they really ſaw the obſervations and remarks before | mma in their name, have only given too impli- 
cit credit to a few, who had imperfe& knowledge of the matters of which they wrote, and whoſe ſanguine 
imaginations converted all that they thought they knew, into the form moſt favourable to their wiſhes, 
If they ſhall go on in the like manner, we ſhall reckon ourſelves under no obligation to follow them, or 
to take notice either of their, or of any anonymous calls; and we deſire the Public not to ſuppoſe us an- 
fwerable for any publications in our favour, which are not given in our name. We ſhall content our- 
felves with continuing firmly, calmly, and conſtitutionally, to defend the rights of this Univeiſity againſt 
every attack that ſhall be made upon them, from whatever quarter. 


No. VIII. : 


REMARKS oz the Information from the Principal and Profeſſors of the Univerſity and King's 
College of Aberdeen, By the Profeſſors of bath Colleges who wiſh to promote an Union. 


T+ has been ludicrouſly obſerved, that there are two Univerſities in England, and two in Aberdeen. 
If any ſuch compariſon is ſeriouſly made, it muſt appear very far trom pertinent, and the gentlemen 
who firſt made, and now inſiſt. on it, have incurred ſome ſuſpicion of withing to introduce obicurity and 
confuſion into certain queſtions betore the public. | 

We may be permitted however to remark, that all the Colleges in Scotland have certain members 
called Profeſſors, who have been fo called ſince the time of Buchanan at leaſt, and who diſcharge tlie 
very ſame duties, which the Engliſh profeſſors are appointed to diſcharge ; they give public lectures, at 
fixed hours, on one or two branches of ſcience, to all who chuſe to attend them, and certain claſſes of 
ſtudents are obliged to attend theſe lectures; whereas the Fellows of Engliſh Colleges are never called pro- 
feſſors, nor are they deſigned by the name of Principalis, Medicus, Civiliſta, &c. given to the Scotch 
Profeſſors, in their ancient foundations. They are not required to give public lectures on any branch of 
ſcience, and no claſs: of ſtudents is obliged to attend any of them. They are authoriſed private tutors, 
-who aſſiſt and direct young men in ſtudying any branch of ſcience or literature, and may have various 
claſſes of pupils under their care at the ſame time. © 
Again, altho' the Engliſh Colleges may ſeem to Ayliffe and theſe gentlemen to be Univerſities, yet they 
are not: Nor do they confer degrees of any kind: Whereas the Colleges in Scotland are alſo Univerſities, 
and confer degrees in arts, medicine, law, and divinity.— This is particularly the cafe at Aberdeen, and 
the abſurdity of having two ſuch Univerſities, ſeated within a mile of each other, with diſtinct ſets of 
public lectures, and each ſeparately conferring degrees in every faculty, is ſtrikingly obvious. Moſt of our 
opponents twice thought it ſo: And one of them has deſcribed it well in the following ſtatement ; 

The impropriety of two Univerſities ' leſs than a mile diſtant from one another, is fo ſtriking, that 
*« all who are not particularly acquainted with the fact, take it for granted that theſe two Colleges form 
„one Univerſity, and Government has conſidered them as ſuch in ſeveral of its grants, and conjoined 
& them in the exerciſe of ſeveral of their privileges.” 
| Certainly it is not with the Univerſities of England that we or our opponents ought to compare the 
1yſtem of education at this place: But with the flouriſhing Univerſities of North Britain. It is our 
ambition to approach nearer to the moſt eminent of theſe, by purſuing the ſame plan, and forming the 
ſame inſtitutions for public ſervice. If by their vigorous effcrts, thele gentlemen ſhould fruſtrate our 
endeavours, (which yet we fear not) what honour can they derive from ſucceſs ? 

We have aſked in a public manner, (our private enguiries being obſtructed) whether the rant of 
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Divinity and of Oriental Languages were not ſuperadded to King's College by the authority of Viſitors ? 
It is replied, that they were not, but by ſentences of the Court of Seſſion. We remark, that theſe judg- 
ments of the Court of Seſſion did not eſtabliſh, but only declared them eſtabliſh*d, by proper authority; 
and we enquire, Whether the Royal Charters, on which theſe judgments proceed, were not themſelves 
iſſued, in conſequence of, and in conformity to, the reports of Viſitors, in the years 1619 and 1695 ? 

We certainly know, that a more 1mportant Charter, that which conferred the Biſhop's rents on theſe 
Colleges in 1641, uniting them into one y N f and holding them ſo united, until the reſtoration oft 
Epiſcopacy in 1661, is founded on the report of a Royal Viſitation in 1641. 

We beg leave once more to enquire, ſince they are filent on that head, by what proper authority the 
Profeſſorſhips of Muſic and of Canon Law have been ſuppreſſed ? And whether their revenues are applied 
in any way, which is not as great, or a greater deviation from the Foundation of that College, than any 


that can be required for accompliſhing the propoſed Union? 


The records of the Viſitation of St. Andrew's in 1579, were conſulted by us with ſome care; and we 
are certain, notwithſtanding what they repreſent, that Buchanan aid his aſſociates were impowered by a 
commiſſion from the King in council, which is narrated in the following terms : | 

„% His Highneſs, with the advice of the Lords of ſecret councel, ordainit and commandit the Maſters of 
&« the ſaid Univerſity, to be at Edinburgh, at ane certain day, with the Foundations of their Colleges, to 
* be ſeen and conſiderit, be any fix, five, or four, of fic able, reverent, and circumſpect perſons, as his 
« Majeſty, with advice of his ſaid councel, had choſen, and committit to them full power to viſit and con- 
<« ſider the ſaid Foundations of thir Colleges, and to remove all ſuperſtition and papiſtry, to diſcharge un- 
«« qualified perſons, and plant worthy and qualified in their rounis, to redreſs the form of ſtudy or teach- 
„ ing be ma or fewer Profeſſors, to join or to divide the faculties, to annex every facultie to fic College as 
« fall be found to be maiſt proper, and generally to eſtabliſh fic order in that Univerſity as fall maiſt tend 
« to the glory of God, profit of the common wealth, and gude upbringing of the youth in ſciences need - 
&« fall, for continuing the true religion to all poſteritie, liteas the att of ſecret councel made therein at mair 
« length purports.” | 

The proceedings of theſe Commiſſioners, which changed the whole form of the Univerſity, were after- 
wards ratified in Parliament; and the precedent ſeems very admiſſible in the preſent times, and very ap- 
poſite to this caſe ; ſince theſe gentlemen will not agree with us, to follow a more recent and leſs trouble- 
ſome precedent in the ſame Univerfity, by concerting amicably a Plan of Union, to be brought directly 
before Parliament, without the intervention of Viſitors. | 

If, in compliance with our petition, Viſitors are appointed, if they find an Union expedient, and ſhall 
adjuſt any plan for accompliſhing it, that plan, being brought before parliament, together with the objec- 
tions which theſe gentlemen may produce, both will there receive an ultimate diſcuſſion, and that which 


s beſt for the public will take place, 


It is this full and free examination, by every competent authority, which we ſolicit, and they oppoſe. 
They have repreſented to the public, and to his Majeſty's ſervants, that we mean to force them into an 


Union againſt their inclinations. We are far from meaning to force them into any thing which they 
ought to refiſt : we deſire that their private rights may remain as much untouched as our own; but finding 


that our opinion of the expediency of uniting theſe Colleges for the improvement of Learning, is fo 
ſtrongly confirmed by the public voice, we have made humble application to the Crown, for an enquiry 


in behalf of the public with regard to the advantages of ſuch an Union, and the means by which it may be 


effected, without injury to private rights, and with the leaſt poſſible deviation from the anticat conſtitution 
of theſe ſocieties. | 

This enquiry, they have reſolved to oppoſe, in all its ſtages, with their utmoſt vigour. 

The enlightened public will form their own judgment, of the arguments, the temper, and the views of 
both parties: and to that judgment we chearfully ſubmit. 

The ſequel of their information was ney by us on Monday laſt, but in vain. | 

In the mean time, we obſerve aſuggeſtion has been ſent abroad by our opponents, which our reſpect for 
the good opinion of the public directs us to obviate without delay. — It is ſtated, that in the United Uni- 
verſity, expenſive dues may be impoſed on the poorer fort, new claſſes may be eſtabliſhed, the ſtudents 


obliged to attend them, and the ſeſſion may be prolonged. 


Theſe, and all fuch particulars, will come under the conſideration of the Viſitors, who will eſtabliſh 
rules concerning them, to remain in force, until another Viſttation ſhall take place It, in the mean 
time, any alterations or innovations ſhould appear proper, the conſent of the Synod of Aberdeen might be 


made requiſite for their eſtabliſhment. That venerable body, always at hand, and perfectly competent to 
decide on ſuch queſtions, may well be entruſted with this negative. They will neither ſuffer impoſitions 
on the poorer ſort to take place, nor will they impede any change which the intereſts of learning and the 


improvement of education may require. This ſeems an adequate check to. theſe ſuppoſed abuſes : to us, 
no ſuſpicion had occurred of their being likely to ariſe, and no remedy had been thought of; but we defire 
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to * not leſs by the ſurmiſes of our opponents, than by the ſriendly ſuggeſtions of thoſe who favour 
the {cheme, 

As for the indolence or ſuperciliouſneſs of Profeſſors, theſe ate ſurely leſs to be apprehended, when 
greater objects are held forth to aſſiduity and condeſcending manners. 1 

It is not requiſite that we ſhould trace and unravel all the minute and ſubtle objections contained in 
this long Memorial. a | 

The views and motives of both parties being now ſufficiently known to the public, that knowledge 
may ſerve as a key, by which the candid will explain the miſconceptions on either ſide, and the miſte- 
preſentations held forth by any. | 

Our opponents are pleaſed to make exception againſt certain expreſſions, as deficient in politeneſs.— 
After opening this controverſy, by an advertiſement, in four or five news papers, accuſing us of an attempt 
to deceive the public, they might well expect ſome freedom, on our part, in explaining our opinion of 
their conduct; but that freedom has been reſtrained ; much that might have been faid has been withheld, 
and the very expreſſions fingled out, have been, for the moſt part, adopted from their own publications, 
where they were read by us without any emotion, as knowing them to be wholly miſapplied. k 

It we have mentioned their controverhal fkill with ſome admiration, that ought not to have given 
them offence_; It was the ſimple expreſſion of our ſentiments, which we have ſtill new occaſion to repeat. 

It is no mean proof oft ſuch {kill, that their Memorial and Information convey to all readers, not other- 
wiſe informed, a belief that we have applied for a Viſitation of King's College by itfelf, and not for a Vi- 
ſitation of both Colleges jointly. It is not indeed affirmed, in thele Memorials, that we have made ſuch 
application for a ſeparate Viſitation, but this is tae impreſſion made on every mind by peruſing them ; 
and the miſtake has -prevailed with many. | 

Some perſons have been aſtoniſhed when informed of the truth : They thought that an application 
by one College (as they had been taught to ſuppoſe) for the ſeparate Viſitation of another, was a harſh 
meaſure, and might give occafion to ſome complaint : But, as a Viſitation of both is defired by the 
friends of Union, and both are to be included in the ſame public ſurvey, they cannot conceive the pre- 
text on which ſo much clamour and outcry is founded. What inconvenience, what harm can ariſe to 
the one, in which the other muſt not _— partake ? | 

Others have ſeen nothing harſh or unreaſonable, even in the ſuppoſed application for a ſeparate Viſi- 
tation. They have thought that the Mariſchal College might have good reaſons, at any time, for ap- 
plying to the Sovereign and common Patron, for the- Viſitation of a ſociety, with which their intereſts 
and rights are neceſſarily conneRted, by whoſe proceedings their own endeavours to ſerve the public 
may be obſtructed or promoted; with which they were once united in effect, and with which they re- 
main {till united in form, by a-royal charter, which has never been recalled. 

Our opponents admit the ſuppreſſion of the Canoniſt's office by the authority of viſitors ; as to the 
ſappreſſion of the Profeſſorſhip of muſic, they are ſilent. It is certain, however, that it was reſtored b 
Biſhop Forbes“ in 1619, but again ſuppreſſed before 1664; and ſurely, the ſuppreſſion of theſe two of. 
tices by College meetings, or viſitors, without applying their ſalaries to promote any other branch of 
learning, muſt appear to the common ſenſe of mankind, a greater departure from both the purpoſe and 
the letter of the toundation, than any change requiſite for accompliſhing the propoſed Union. 

That commiſſion, on which the charter of Union in 1641 proceeds, is obſerved by them to be not 
a commiſſion of ordinary Viſitation, but an extraordinary commiſſion, for the ſole purpoſe of enquiring 
into the preſent ſtate of the Univerſity, and what would be neceſſary for its future help and ſupport. Ad- 
mitting it to be ſo, is not this a precedent ? May not ſuch another commiſſion be iſſued for the {ſpecial 
purpoſe of enquiring into the preſent ſtate of the Univerfity, and what would be requiſite for rendering 
the ſyſtem of education complete? May not this commiſhon be iſſued ſeparately, or ſuperadded to the 
ordinary powers of Viſitation ? 0 | 

On all occafions, they are pleaſed to repreſent the Plan of Union, now propoſed, as an attempt to 
diſannul and overturn the Foundations, repeating this inveRive in the ſtrongeſt terms — We appeal to 
the candour of the public. — We hold it a ſacred duty, to maintain and to accompliſh the intentions of 
our Founders, by every means in our power; and when the regulations and changes, neceſſary for 
that effect, are not within our own power, we think it incumbent on us, to propoſe them to thoſe, who 
have authority competent to fuch purpoſes. 

We may remind theſe gentlemen, that their charge comes with a bad grace from the five perſons 
who formed and ſtrenuouſly promoted the Plan ot Union in 1754. That Plan manifeſtly tended to 
pervert the Foundations, by ſuppreſſing eight offices, for the ſole purpoſe of augmenting ſalaries, with - 
out any proviſion for enlarging the ſyſtem of education, or for any literary purpoſe whatſoever. Such a 
Plan, accompanied with the alienation of buildings, the Original Monuments of the Founder's bounty, 
we ſtill continue to think ſomewhat a-kin to ſacrilege. | 

| We 
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We ſhall decline all enquiry whether the perſons, who ſo readily impute ſuch intentions to us, have 
ever themſelves, in fact, violated, perverted, or treated with contempt the ſtatutes or the evident inten- 
uons of a very liberal minded Founder: For, whatever their jealouſy has ſuggeſted, it was not the inten- 
ton of the friends of Union to lay before Viſitors any complaints reſpecting the ſuppoſed miſmanage- 
ment or diſorders in the particular affairs of King's College To avoid every apprehenfion of this fort, 
aur petition to the Throne, communicated to them, was confined to one ſingle object. We prayed on- 
ly for an appointment of Viſitors, to examine into the expediency. of an Union, and the means by which 
it might be accompliſhed. They have objeRed to this, as wanting precedent, and we may find it requi- 
ſite to apply ſimply for a Viſitation, in general terms, in conformity to the precedents on record: and we 
flatter ourſelves that the meaſure will neither give them offence nor alarm. 3 | 

They have repeated, with little variation, ſeveral of their objections to the particular articles of the pro - 
poſed Plan; and, in their eagerneſs to increaſe the number, they have brought forward new objections 
not very conſiſtent with thoſe they had formerly advanced. 

In the Memorial, they repreſented the Univerfity fund as inſufficient for the purpoſes aſſigned: in 
their Inſormat ion, it is repreſented, as capable of mounting to fo great opulence, as might be dangerous 
in the hands of any Univerfity. Let theſe ſuppoſitions refute one another: the truth will be found be- 
tween them. MES | | | 

| In the Memorial, they complain that the humour of three Profeſſors might diſappoint, for ever, very 
reaſonable claims to augmentation of ſalary from the Univerſity fund: in the Information, they expreſs 
their diſlike, that leſs than unanimity ſhould have power to apply any pait of that fund to the augmentation 
of ſalaries : the medium between theſe rules may be preferable to either; and the idea. firſt adopted by 
us, was that two Profeſſors ſhould have the power of negativing every augmentation of that kind: it was 
changed to three, merely in order to avoid an expected comment on their part. | 

The doubts, which may really have occurred to their penetration, concerning any of theſe articles, 
might eaſily have been cleared up in amicable conferences, had they condeſcended fo far: in particular, 
it might have been explained, in what manner the inconvenience of vice-patronages may be avoided : 
in what manner every claim, or juſt expectation of the preſent incumbents may be ſecured : in what 
manner that er may be extended, even to contingent intereſts; ſo that the Plans, which any of 
them may have reaſonably formed for filling ap the firſt vacancies, in their own ſociety, may be expoſed 
to no diſarrangement or obſtruction. | | 
They aſſert, that the rights of Colleges are as much ſecured by law as thoſe of individuals :. no doubt 
they are equaily ſecured ; but they are not the ſame. The individual has right to uſe or to abuſe his 
property, as he thinks fit. If he does no poſitive injury to others, the public will not interfere + but a 
College has right only to employ its endowments for the public ſervice, according to ſtatutes and rules 
preſcribed, It theſe endowments are diverted to private intereſts, or nominally employed in a remiſs exe- 
cution ot the public truſt, will not the legiſlature interpoſe to rectify that abuſe, to ſupply the defects of 
the ear lier inſtitution, and to accommodate the whole plan to the more effeQual ſervice of the Public? 

It may perhaps, be admitted, that ** the public are not entitled to preſcribe to a Founder, in what 
manner and degree he ſhall contribute to the public goed, nor to alter his deſtination afterwards. They . uſt 
accept his donations on his own terms, or reject them altogether.” But the endowments of King's College 
are not to be accounted private donations. The original revenue and Jate acquiſitions are, for moſt part, 
public property, granted by Kings and by Biſhops, with the conſent. of Kings, and of their own 
chapters The buildings indeed, and ſome adjacent lands, are the private donation of the found- 
er; and even the omnipotence of Parliament would forbear to alienate | any part of theſe. The power of 
diſtributing that revenue, of appointing the Profeſſors and others, who were to receive it, of filling up 
vacancies, and making ſtatutes 1 ſuch matters, does not originate with any private Founder or 
donor, but was granted by James IV. to Biſhop Elphinſton, and his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Aberdeen; 
and, that office being now aboliſhed by law, the power, lo conveyed, muſt have reverted to the crown 
without diminution, and may be exerciſed at pleaſure by the officers of ſtate, or a ſpecial commiſſion of 
Vilitors, | 

It is very manifeſt that theſe Gentlemen are deſirous of confining the power of their public-ſpirited 
ReQor within the narroweſt limits: but is this agreeable to the conſtitution or the practice of their Uni- 
verſity ? Is not the Rector their preſiding head? Is not the general ſuperintendence of all their affairs 
committed to his care? If they can act without him at all, is it not by his tacit are If he inter- 
feres, can they proceed During the life of the late rector, was not every meaſure, which deviated, in 
the ſmalleſt degree, from the ordinary routine, referred to him for his approbation, and inſtantly dropt, 
if that approbation was withheld 4 FE | "$007 | 

By the Foundation, the Rector is required, once a year, to hold a Viſitation for the purpoſe of cor - 
rect ing abuſes ; and this, they ſeem deſirous of conſtruing into a limitation of his authority to that annual 


Viltation alone. 3 | | 3 If 
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If they perſiſt in oppoſing the Union, after an expreſs intimation of the Rector's diſſatt, ſutely they will 
not take upon them as being the Univerſity ; they will not come forward to make anſwer for it, nor iſſue 
Memorials as from that reſpectable body; they will content themſelves with returning to their original deſig- 
nation, the Principal and Six Profeſſors of King's-College ; for that alone can ſuit them; and it is not 
with the Univerſity, but with a few only of its Members, that the friends of Union have to contend. 
It has pleaſed theſe Gentlemen to expreſs a certain acrimonious averſion to be united into one ſociety 
with us. We feel no ſuch reluctance with regard to them: their preſent heats we underſtand to ariſe 
from miſtakes, and tranſient intereſts; a well- regulated Union will oblige us all to exert our beſt efforts in 
advancing learning, and the good education of youth the pleaſure of that new ſituation will diſpoſe us 
mutually to forget whatever eagernefs or contumacy may have ſuggeſted during the conteſt. 

After all, what is the real ſubject at preſent in diſpute ? A majority of the two Univeiſities, with tlie 
concurrence of many reſpectable individuals and communities, are defirous to procure an enquiry, in be- 
half of the public, concerning a matter of conſiderable importance to this part of the country. 

Seven Members of one Univerſity, without any concurrence, beſtit themſelves to oppoſe it. They op- 

poſe, not the Union, concerning which, it is poſſible, that very candid and impartial perſons may enter- 
tain ſome doubts, but they oppoſe ſimply all enquiry into the expediency of the Union, or the preſent tate 
of theſe Univerſities. : 
n general, it will be allowed, that where enquiries of this nature are called for by any part of the pu- 
blic, the more they are reſiſted by individuals having intereſt, the more their neceſſity becomes evident. 
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| No. IX. 4 
ADDRESS to the Reverend the CLERGY, concerning the prejected Plan of Union of the 
King's and Mariſchal Colleges, 

T3 opinion which the Cler y of the North of Scotland may entertain concerning the expediency of 

the propoſed Union of the Colleges at Aberdeen, is entitled to much reſpe&, and will have con- 
ſiderable weight with the public. By their learning and abilities, they are competent judges of the {uh - 
ject; their vicinity gives them opportunities of being informed of every local circumſtance connected with 
the queſtion ; the intereſt of their families muſt induce them to conſider it with attention; and a ſenſe of 
the duty which they owe to the public will undoubtedly ſuperſede every biaſs of private friendſhip to either 
party, and lead them to ſupport, with becoming firmneſs, that meaſure which appears conducive to the 

ublic welfare. | | 

« The argument has already been pretty full diſcuſſed, and, as it often happens in the heat of diſpute, too 


much place has been given, perhaps on both ſides, to complaint or invective. The fimple point in 
which the public is intereſted, and to which the ſentiments and views of individuals ſhould be directed, 


is, whether the propoſed Union will promote the intereſts of good education, and prove uſeful to this part 


of the country. 15 . | 
The friends of the Union repreſent, that it will render the courſe of Education here more complete, 


and fave many of our young men the expence of proſecuting it by a reſidence at other Univerſities ; that 
it will extend the advantages of uſeful education to many who are otherwiſe unable to reach it, and who 
are either prevented from embracing employments that require it, or engage in them without being ſuffi- 
ciently qualified; and that it may induce many ſtudents, and even families, from remote parts of the 
country, to reſort here for the benefit of education, and contribute thereby to the general advantage of the 
lace, | | | 
f The opponents neither deny, nor depreciate theſe advantages, if the propoſed branches of education 
could be effectually eſtabliſned. They only ſug eſt doubts and difficulties in regard to their eſtabliſhment. 
In oppoſition to theſe ſuggeſtions, the friends of the Union adduce the example of Glaſgow, where 


claſſes of law and medicine are well attended; tho' the ſeat of that Univerſity be nearer to Edinburgh; tho” 


the expence of reſidence there be conſiderably greater than at this place, perhaps double; tho? it has not 
the advantage of an Infirmary for the ſtudents of medicine, nor jo many courts of Jaw, and does not 
breed an equal number of young men to that protefſion. 

They adduce the approbation of the Phyſicians of this place, who have publicly declared their opinion, 
that a medical ſchool would prove ſucceſsful and highly uſeful. They ſubmit to the opinion of the Ad- 
ee, L, regard to the utility and ſucceſs of a law claſs, which they have every reaſon to believe will be 
iavourable. Ek ; | | N | | 

The opponents mention the bad ſucceſs of ſome former attempts to teach medicine here. The Phyſi- 
cians reply, that the want of ſucceſs was owing to ſome temporary circ umſtances, which do not take 
place now, nor are likely to occur again. 
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The friends of the Union farther urge, that the importance of education is better underſtood now than 
formerly ; that parents exert themfelves more to have their children properly qualified for. their intended 
employments ; and the youth, as ſoon as their judgments open, are more ſolicitous to profit by every op- 
portunity they enjoy. Schemes for the improvement of education have therefore a better chance of ſuc- 
ceeding now, than at an earlier period. ' 1 E 100 

It is ſaid by the opponents of the Union, that the propoſed eſtabliſhments cannot at any rate take place 
for a long time. The friends of that ſcheme reply, that it may be effected in a great meaſure very ſoon. 
One of the Profeſſors of Philoſophy is willing to exchange his preſent office for a branch in the medical 
department ; the Phyſicians of the Infirmary have offered to give clinical lectures; and Gentlemen well 
qualified are willing to undertake other departments, without any other emolumeat than the fees of their 
claſſes, till the ſalaries fall in by death; and there is not wanting ground of expectation, that a botanic 
garden, and perhaps ſome other uſeful eſtabliſhments, may be. encouraged by public bounty. | 

In the beſt concerted, the moſt beneficial plans, certainty of ſucceſs cannot be obtained previous to 
trial; and if this conſideration were ſufficient to diſcourage. all attempts and exertion, there is an inſur- 
mountable obſtruction in the way of every improvement. Indeed all human affairs, public and private, 
upon that principle, muſt be at a ſtand. | TT ith vh | | 

An impartial perſon will balance the inconveniences which may poſſibly reſult from the execution of 
a plan, againſt the advantages it holds forth; and if theſe be found to amount to little or nothing, he 
7 _ heſitate to patronize an attempt, from which very conſiderable benefit may be reaſonably ex- 
Pereda. | | 4 

Although the opponents of the Union have ſhown ſufficient anxiety to point out every objection, the 
_ of what they have advaneed, with which the public is concerned, may be reduced to three 

eads. | 3 
Firſt, it is faid, that where claſſes are very numerous, it is not in the power of a Profeſſor to examine 
_ — ſo frequently; and ſuch as are inclined to idleneſs may become remiſs in conſequence 
thereof. | | | - 

It is replied, that it is in the power of a diligent Profeſſor to do ample juſtice to claſſes as numerous as are 
likely to be convened in conſequence of the Union. At prefent a claſs of forty, is reckoned a throng 
one. A claſs of eighty may then be expected when the Colleges are united. It is well known that more 
numerous claſſes, amounting to 100 or 150 of the youngeſt boys, are taught in other Colleges with 
reputation and ſucceſs. It may be ſaid, that by means of the growing reputation of our SP claſſes 
conſiderably more numerous may be convened. But if this takes place, in conſequence of the Union, it is 
the effect of ſuch ample ſucceſs as muſt be deciſive in its favour, _ | 

As however this obje&ion has weight with ſome perſons who are diſpoſed to form an impartial judge- 
ment, it may be proper to enter, with ſome minuteneſs, into the detail of teaching, in order to obviate it. 
In the more advanced parts of education the ny of a Profeſſor is chiefly confined to lecturing, and to ſuch 
the objection does not in any degree apply. In teaching languages, and the elementary parts of Phi- 
loſophy, a confiderable part of the Profeſſor's time is ſpent in examination; and ſome part of it, in dict- 
ating notes to the ſtudents. The examination ſerves two purpoſes. It is uſeful to the Profeſſor himſelf, 
by enabling him to judge what progreſs the ſtudents are making, and whether the method which he 
has 3 be ſucceſsful. If he finds that in ſome particulars he has not be en underſtood, he will ex- 
plain them more fully, or place them in a different light, and adapt his method of communicating to the 
capacities of his hearers.—lt incites the diligence of the ſtadent, whoſe deſire of recommending himſelf to 
his teacher, and emulation of excelling among his fellow ſtudents, will counteratt that idleneſs, and fond- 
neſs for amuſement which often proves an impediment to his progreſs. - . | 

The firſt of theſe purpoſes is equally obtained whether the claſs be numerous or otherwiſe. As to the 
ſecond, every ſtudent, even in a numerous claſs, is examined often enough to diſcover his abilities and 
proprefs, to his maſter and his fellow-ſtadents, and. to allow emulation room to operate. But it may be 
laid, that as each ſtudent muſt be examined leſs frequently, or for a ſhorter time at once, the incitement 
to diligence from examination becomes weaker, It is replied, that a diligent Profeſſor will chearfully be- 
ſtow more time in examining, when the claſs is numerous, without deducting any from the other parts of 
his duty; and the benefit he derives from ſuch claſſes. is an encouragement to do ſo, The examinations 
are ſo ordered, that no ſtudent knows at what hours he is to be examined; at the ſame time all have 
equally their turns, tho” not in regular rotation: And a prudent Profeſſor will vary his manner, at ſome- 
times examining a few fully and minutely, at other times examining a larger number more briefly ; ſo 
that none can indulge themſelves in idleneſs, in hopes of being paſſed by. In the natural philoſophy and 
mathematical claſſes, there are ſome particulars which can only be exhibited or explained to a few at a 
time. Theſe the Profeſſors reſerve for ſeparate hours, and give every ſtudent his turn. The ſame method 
is adopted in the examination of papers. IJ FF ee 

The force of this objection applies chiefly to claſſes where languages are taught, and even „ e 
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expedients will occur to every able teacher which will fully remove it. Where a language claſs is nu- 
merous, it may be an uſeful exerciſe for ſtudents of ordinary capacities to meet at a ſeparate hour, and 
read over their leſſons in preſence of a tutor. The Profeſſor will encourage ſuch an exerciſe, and quali- 
fied tutors will be found about a College, among the ſtudents of theology or otherwiſe, ready to under- 
take it for a very moderate fee. This will ſucceed beſt where the claſſes are numerous, and 1s already 
not uncommon, ſeveral tutors being thus employed among different ſets of ſtudents. 

Various advantages may be expected in the branches of education at preſent taught, by convening nu- 
merous claſſes. | 

In a thin claſs there is often not above one or two ſtudents who diſcover any conſiderable genius.— 
With theſe there is little room for emulation to operate. In a numerous claſs a larger number of able 
and ingemous ſtudents may be * expected, from whoſe progreſs and mutual communications, con- 
ſiderable advantages will reſult. Inſtances will occur to many of the clergy, of men who have afterwards 
riſen to a diſtinguiſhed rank in ſcience or literature, who have formed an early friendſhip at College in 
conſequence of their kinared genius, and maintained it thro! life, and have aſſiſted and animated each other, 
at every period, in proſecution of their favourite ſtudy. 

The eſtabliſhment of ſocieties among the abler ſtudents, in different departments, where the various 


objeQts of ſcience are diſcuſſed, has proved very uſeful in other univerſities. Nothing of this kind has 


been attempted here, except in the branch of Divinity; and for this obvious reaſon, that there was not 
a ſufficient number of ingenious ſtudents to carry it on with ſpirit. 

In the Greek Claſs, all the knowledge of that language which the moſt diligent Profeſſor can com- 
municate in a ſeſſion of five months, is extremely ſuperficial, The teaching of a ſecond claſs, (in which 


beſides going forward in the peruſal of the claſſics, the principles of the language and antiquities of the 


Greek people are explained,) has been repeatedly tried by the preſent and former Profeſſors, with little 
or no ſucceſs, If the elementary Claſs were numerous, there would be little doubt of a higher one find- 
ing encouragement. The fame obſervations may be applied to ſome other departments. | 
Laſtly, upon this head, it muſt be acknowledged, without diſparagement to the preſent or former Pro- 
feſſors, that where the emoluments of an office are very ſmall, men of the firſt abilities in their reſpective 
lines cannot always be expected to fill it. By the propoſed Union, the numerous Claſſes which an active 
Profeſſor might expect would conſiderably increaſe the preſent value of the office; but this increaſe would 
be always in proportion to his induſtry and merit. : | 
Such are the conſiderations ſubmitted to the Reverend Clergy upon the comparative advantages of large 
and ſmall Claſſes. If the arguments in favour of large Claſſes be thought to preponderate, the Union 


would be beneficial with reſpe& to the branches of education already taught, independent of the advan- 


tages reſulting from the introduction of new ones. 
The ſecond objection to the Union is, that emulation between the Colleges is an incitement to dili- 
ence among the profeſſors, and that their exertions may become feebler when this motive is removed,— 
Hue friends of the Union hope, that a better opinion is entertained of the preſent members of both Col - 
leges, than to require the application of ſuch a fimulus, and they can hardly conceive that their ſucceſ- 
ſors will ever be ſo inſenfible to every principle of honour and duty, as not to exert their utmoſt abilitics 
in the diſcharge of their offices. In the other Colleges of Scotland, no motive of this ſort takes place ; 


and it will not be alledged that their induſtry or ſucceſs have been inferior to ours: However, to give 


the objection full 28 let us ſuppoſe there 1s a ſet of men in office, who will not ſtir a ſtep, except 
where intereſt impels them. The greater part of their income is to ariſe from the fees they receive from 
their ſtudents, and will be in proportion to their diligent diſcharge of their duty. It is well known that the 
ſtudents from whom they derive greateſt benefit are the ſons of Gentlemen of ſome rank and fortune, and 
theſe will be ſent to other Univerſities, if the reputation of our own be not ſupported. Even among the 
lower ranks, a negligent maſter would have few ſtudents. In many branches private teachers will inter- 
fere, if the character of the public Profeſſor be not ſupported. And it will hardly be imagined, that 
his ſalary, if no greater than at preſent, together with the fees he might receive from a few ſtudents, and 
thoſe of the lower rank, wbo continued to attend the Claſs in order to paſs thro' the forms of education, 
would furniſh ſuch an ample income in theſe expenſive times, ſo as to leave no deſire of additional emo- 
lument by a diligent diſcharge of duty. - | 

The third objection is that, when the Colleges are united, fees may be raiſed, attendance upon a 
greater number of claſſes required, and other inconvenient or oppreſſive regulations introduced, which their 
nvalſhip at preſent prevents. The friends of the Union admit the propriety of effectual regulations to 
prevent theſ: abuſes ; they entertain no doubt, that ſuch regulations may be eſtabliſhed, as ſhall be fully 


adequate to that purpoſe ; they have propoſed what occurs to them as proper; and they will moſt chear- 
fully acquieſce in any further regulations which the public fhall judge expedient, and deſire that thoſe ſug- 


The 


geſted by their opponents may be impartially confidered, and, if proper, adopted. 


* 
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| Jowed, and to reftri& them within due limits. 
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The improper riſe of fees may be prevented by very eafy and obvious remedies. As to attendance 
upon Claſſes, the preſent courſe of the College is completed in four years, and all the burſaries are limited 


to that term. In theſe no innovations can be made; and it is not propoſed to compel any longer at- 
tendance, or require it in order to qualify for degrees. Indeed it would be obviouſly contrary to the in- 


tereſts of the Maſters, as well as to the practice of all our other Univerſities to do ſo. The Burſars are 


the only ſtudents who are compelled to attend a certain courſe of claſſes, and it never was intended that: 


they ſhould be obliged to attend more, or pay higher fees than at preſent, unleſs by a proper management 
of funds their burſaries ſhould be augmented. Other Students attend only ſuch claſſes as they chooſe. 

If ile meaſure of a Viſitation takes place, a ſyſtem of regulations will be drawn up by the royal Viſitors : 
but to prevent theſe from falling into diſuſe, and to authorize ſuch alterations as upon experience are found 
requiſite for rendering the courſe of education complete, the propriety of a ſtanding power in the hands of 
ordinary Viſitors is admitted. Theſe Viſitors ought to be perſons intereſted in the ſucceſs of education, 
acquainted with the ſtate of the country, and always at hand. It has been ſuggeſted, that the Rev. Synod 
of Aberdeen is a very proper body with whom ſuch power may be intruſted. If the Union takes effect, it 
will be ſubmitted to the wiſdom of the legiſlature to place this regulating power in the moſt proper hands, 
and a part at leaſt will very probably be committed to the Clergy. | 

The medical and law fchools have been pointed out as the moſt proper objects for preſent attention. It 
is not however propoſed to confine the extenſion of our plan to theſe alone. Other branches of education 
may be introduced, ſuch as experience may ſhow to be wanted, and the funds of the College can afford. 
Several have been already ſuggeſted, And, as it is intended to have the ſyſtem of education as effectual 
and complete as poſſible ; if any errors be committed in the firſt plan, or any alterations appear neceſſary 
ypon trial, it is propoſed that power ſhould be lodged in proper hands, to correct the one, and effectuate 


the other. 
n — — - _ — — | — 
No. X. 


REPLY to a Paper, intitled, * Memorial from the Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen, 
e concerning the Outlines of a Plan for Uniting the King's and Mariſchal Univerſities,” 


THE Memorial contains a long complaint of diſreſpectful and improper conduct on the part of the friends 
of the Union, in the origin and progreſs of the bufineſs. For a 19 ugh what they have adduced on this 
head, we refer to a Defence of the Conduct of the Mariſchal College, in Relation to the preſent Scheme of 
Union, againſt the attack made on it by the Principal and fix Profeſſors of King's College; in a Letter to a 
Friend ; by a Member of the Mariſchal College. At preſent we are to conſider what they have advanced in 
oppoſuion to the ſcheme.* , | 

The Memorialiſts affirm, that the advantages ſet forth by the friends of the Union, are neither ſo eſ- 
ſential, ſo certain, nor ſo unallayed, as to warrant that meaſure; and they alſo declare, that they could 
not think themſelves at liberty to accede to it for the ſake of any adyantages. | 

In ſupport of this laſt declaration, they repreſent that an Union, upon the intended plan, would run in 
abſolute contradiction to their charters and ſtatutes ; that it would fruſtrate the intentions of their found- 
er and donors, and infringe upon the rights and privileges of their Univerſity, 

We cannot agree with them in thinking that the original inftitutions of founders are intitled to ſo ſcru- 
pulous a regard as to admit of no alteration, for the ſake of any advantages; and as they have expreſſed 
themſelves in ſo general a manner, we are at liberty to ſtate a caſe as ſtrong as we pleaſe. We may ſup- 
poſe the courſe of education pointed out by the foundation of an Univerfity becomes intirely obſolete and 
uſeleſs, or poſitively hurtful—that the Proſeſſors are required to teach excluſively, the logic of the ſchools, 
judicial aſtrology, or even the Carteſian Philoſophy. The caſe we ſtate is no imaginary one. Syſtems 
of pretended ſcience the moſt chimerical, contentions about unintelligible words, and a ſuperſtitious theo» 
logy, which inculcated tenets ſubverſive of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and degrading to human nature, were 
long the only objects of ſtudy in the Univerſities, and ſome of them are not yet entirely exploded. It can- 
not be ſeriouſly affirmed, that ſuch a courſe ſhould be adhered to in compliance with the in junctions 
of foundations, or that funds, originally deſtined to theſe purpoſes, would be miſapplied, when directed to 
carry on a liberal and uſeful] ſyſtem of education. 

If it be admitted, that under certain circumſtances, alterations of original inſtitutions are juſtifiable and 
laudable ; we may next enquire for proper principles to aſcertain the cafes in which alterations may be al- 


When 


. As it is hoped this will be our laſt addteſs to the public on the preſent ſubject, and may reach many perſons who 
have not ſcen our former papers, ſeveral things contained in theſe are repeated, to fender the preſent information com- 
Pats | 
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When a founder diſtinctly declares the end he has in view, and afterwards points out the means by 
which that end may be accomplithed ; a ſtrict regard is due to the former, and, in order to carry it more 
effectually into execution, a liberal conſtruction ſhould be applied to the latter. 

There are caſes in which even the ends of an inſtitution may be intirely ſet aſide; if they ſhould be 
hurtful to ſound religion or morality, or contrary to the public good, they ought to be entirely ſuppreſſed, 
or directed to other purpoſes. Of this nature were all the alterations in religious eſtabliſhments at the 
Reformation, among which the Colleges erected before that time are comprehended. 

Alterations of this fort, where the original end is abandoned, we think ſhould never be admitted, 
except for the weightieſt reaſons. In regard to the means, we maintain, that a greater latitude is allow - 
able; and ſuch is the fluQtuating courſe of human affairs, that unleſs proper alterations be applied 
from time to time, all antient eftabliſhments would become uſeleſs, and burdenſome to ſociety. 
We believe our opponents will find it difficult to produce an inſtance where the cafe has been other - 
wiſe, | 

When an inſtitution is intended to promote education; to apply the funds to any purpoſe of a quite 
different nature, however uſeful to the public, is to abandon the end of the founder; to alter the regu- 
lations, the number and departments of the teachers, or the courſe of ſciences taught, is only to change 
the means, and if the alterations be proper, the end is thereby more effectually promoted. 

We know from Hiſtory, as well as from the tenor of the foundations, that the founders of our Uni- 
verſities were men of liberal views, zealous for promoting piety and uſeful learning. Biſhop Elphinſton 
expreſſes his ſentiments in theſe words: ** Nos vero cupientes numerum doftorum prædictorum, magi- 
« frorum. regentium et ſcholarium in prædicta Univerſitate _— et ampliari—deſiderantes pro modul» 
« gratie nobis conceſſæ, prefatorum doctorum, et ſtudentium vivendi modes, eorundemque fludia laudabilia 
« of exercitia, augeri, et augmentari, ac prout divina nobis ſuppetit gratia, in melius commutari.— 
Like ſentiments are expreſſed in every page of the foundation. In the preamble to the foundation of the 
Mariſchal College, the founder declares his intention as follows: Neque bujus noſtri inflituti alia ratio 
« eft quam eft aliorum, quibus nihil antiquius, quam de eccleſia et republica quam optime mereri, tum 
« majorum multorum qui idem aſſidue factitarunt exemplo et veſtigiis inſiſtentes, ECCLESIE® 1ITIDEM, 
« pATRIZA, ET REIPUBLICA ADJUMENTO ET ORNAMENTO ESSE POSSEMUs,” 

To attain theſe commendable ends, they appointed ſuch means as were ſuited to the uſages and ſtate 
of learning of the times; and it would be a moſt hard and illiberal conſtruction, injurious to the memory 
of our founders, as well as highly detrimental to the public good, to maintain that the original rules 
ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to, when experience and the enlarged ſtate of human knowlecge, required 
alterations and improvements. 

The opinion of unalterable rules is now generally exploded ; the propriety of reaſonable innovations 
is agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, and of ſuch innovations in our Univerſities, introduced by 
competent authority, we have many inſtances. 8 

In the royal commiſſion, granted to Buchanan and others, for viſiting and reforming the College of 
St. Andrews in 1579, we have the following words: * His Highneſs, with the advice of the Lords 


of Secret Counceſ, ordainit and commandit the maſters of the ſaid Univerſity, to be at Edinburgh, 


&« at ane certain day, with the foundations of their Colleges, to be ſeen and conſiderit be any ſix, five, 
« gr four, of fic able, reverent, and circumſpect perſons, as his Majeſty, with advice of his ſaid Coun - 
« cel, had choſen, and committit to them full power to viſit and * the ſaid foundations of thir 
« Colleges, and to remove all ſuperſtition and papiſtry, to diſcharge nnqualified perſons, and plant 
„% worthy and qualified in their coums, to redreſs the form of ſtudy or 22 be ma or fewer Pro- 
« feſſotrs, to join and to divide the faculties, and to annex every facultie to fic College as fall be found 
&© to be maiſt proper, &c. The auld foundations and erections of the ſaids Colleges and haill Univerſity, 
« or any thing contained therein, notwithſtanding.” The proceedings of theſe commiſſioners, which chang- 
ed the whole form of the Univerſity, were afterwards ratified in parhament, Similar alterations were el- 
fected about the ſame time in the Univerſity of King's College at Aberdeen, and in that of Glaſ- 


gow. 


At a later period the Profeſlorſhips of canon law, and, it is believed, of muſic, in the King's College 
were ſuppreſſed. 

The Colleges at Aberdeen were actually united in one Univerſity, by a royal charter of Charles I. 
anno 1641, which was ratified in Parliament. But as all the acts of that and ſeveral other parliaments 
were reſcinded at the reſtoration, this Union of conſequence became ineffectual. 

The late Union of the Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, in St. Andrews, anno 1747, is a 
precedent very appoſite to the preſent caſe. The ſituation of theſe two Colleges was preciſely ſimilar 


to our own. Two ſets of Profe ſſors were employed in teaching the ſame branches of ſcience, 


A majority of both Colleges applied for an Union, chiefly with a view to augment their ſalaries, which 


before were very mall, and though no new * were eſtabliſhed, that Union has proved highly 


: beneficial 


* 
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beneficial to the Univerſity, The number of ſtudents is now actually double of what it uſed to be 
previous to the Union, That meaſure was liable to every objection that can be urged againſt the preſent, 
and we hope it will appear that our propoſals are accompanied with advantages to the public, that were 
wanting in the plan then _—_— 

Repeated attempts have been made to obtain an Union of our Colleges, in 1747, 1754, and 1770. 
The expediency of the meaſure was the only point on theſe occaſions to which attention was given, 
The objections ſo much inſiſted on at preſent, were not then even mentioned by the gentlemen who 
oppoſed the Union, nor by any others until now, though the ſubject has been repeatedly agitated among 
all ranks ; and this fufficiently indicates what opinion the public have always entertained of the ad- 
miſhbility of innovation, when directed to uſeful purpoſes. | 

We admit, that inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by the founder, and long conducted with ſorne utility to the pu- 
blic, ought not to be altered for trivial reaſons, nor ſported with according to the preſent and mutable 
ideas of one ſet of truſtees. But we apprehend there is no riſk of improper innovation in any matter of 


this kind. It is not in the power of the I members to accompliſh the Union, or any other material 


change in the conſtitution of the Univerſity, Nothing leſs than an act of the legiſlature can do it, an au- 
thority that will never be interpoſed except for ſubſtantial reaſons, aſcertained by ſtrict examination, and 
ſupported by the general ſenſe of the country. 

The Union of the Colleges of St. Andrews took place in conſequence of a direct application to the legi- 
flature. A majority of each College tavoured the plan. The fame method might have been adopted iu 
the preſent caſe, it a like concurrence had been obtained ; but an application to parliament under a ſtrong 
oppoſition from Seven Profeſſors of one of the Colleges, would have been premature. The meaſure of pe- 
titioning for a Royal Viſitation has been embraced, as tae beſt expedient * inquiring impartially into the 
objections advanced, and the reaſons and views of both parties, for adjuſting a Plan of Union, (if that 
meaſure in general be approved.) and preparing the buſineſs for the final deciſion of Parliament. 

We have already acknowledged that this application for a Viſitation has not been a matter of choice, 
We wiſhed to attain the end in view by more eaſy and expeditious means, but as our opponents refuſed all 
treaty, we were reduced to the alternative of embracing that expedient, or relinquiſhing altogether a plan 
that had been eagerly ſolicited and warmly patronized by the public for many years. Our opponents en- 
tertain a very imperfect and erroneous notion of the power of Viſitors. Many inſtances might be adduced, 
and ſome have been already mentioned, where their authority was exerted to different purpoſes, and pro- 
ductive of more eſſential alterations, than thoſe enumerated in their Memorial. It is unneceſſary however 
to diſcuſs the power of Viſitors minutely on this occaſion, nor does it belong to us to define the limits of 
Royal Prerogative in this or any other matter. 

Some miſapprehenſion may have taken place, as if it had been intended to carry the ſcheme of Union 
into execution, by the authority of Viſitors alone. We never entertained any ſuch deſign, nor do we 
know that their authority is competent for that purpoſe. If au appointment takes place in conformity to 
the tenor of our petition, their buſimeſs will be only te enquire and report, and ſurely theſe functions are 
not beyond their power. | 

It is groundleſs therefore, as well as indecent, to ſuppoſe that they will, if appointed, proceed with a 
high hand, by pure authority, and without law, to annul foundations and flatutes, contrary to juſtice and 
public utility, The appiehenſion the Memorialiſts entertain of a very conſiderable expence being brought 
upon a College by a Vittation, muſt be founded on a miſtake of the ſame kind. The expence occaſion- 
ed by the laſt Viſitation in 1716, was very inconſiderable, and was owing to the buſineſs being then tranſ- 
ated at Edinburgh. 

If, in compliance with our petition, Viſitors are appointed, if they recommend an Union as beneficial, 
and adjuſt a plan for accomplithing it; that plan will be brought into Parliament, together with any objec- 
tions our opponents chooſe to adduce ; both will there receive a final diſcuſſion, and that which is beſt for 
the public will be eſtabliſhed. 

li does not admit of a doubt, that the legiſlature is inveſted with power to render the Union effe&ual ; 
and we apprehend it is equally clear, that fuch a power may be exerted, if the utility of the meaſure be 
manifeſt. Nor can we imagine, that in theſe times, and in the preſent reign, it will not be exerted with 
moderation and wiſdom, ſo as to promote the intereſts of learning, and. education, without any injury to 
the rights of individuals, or to the uſeful privileges of any ſociety or ancient inſtitution, * 

If we conſult experience, it will appear, that fo far from improper or premature alterations being intro- 
duced into Univerfities, thro? a wanton ſpirit of innovation, the oppoſite extreme has univerſally prevailed. 
An attachment to old rules and cuſtoms is a principle of powerful and general influence. Theſe rules and 
cuſtoms have the advantage of preſent and long poſſeſſion, and are not eaſily overturned. Improvements 
of undoubted utility have often been long poſtponed, after the circumſtances of the times required them, 
and in ſome inftances altogether neglected, Every perſon acquainted with the conſtitution of any Uni- 
verſity abroad or at home, mult be ſenſible of the truth of this remark ; and many of ourſelves remember, 


ſince 


5 
fince almoſt a whole Seſſion of the College was ſpent in teaching the obſolete logic of Ariſtotle ; and a 
conſiderable part of another, in diſcuſſing futile and abſurd queſtions in Natural Philoſophy. : 

We beg leave to quote the ſentiments of a gentleman, whoſe enlarged underſtanding, and extenſive in- 
formation, in conſequence of a long refidence abroad, render his authority particularly reſpe&able. 

After deſcribing the courſe of academical ſtudies, conſiſting of logic, the cobweb ſcience of ontology, 
pneamatology, a debaſed ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, and a ſhort and ſuperficial ſyſtem ot phyſics, he 

oes on in theſe words. | | | 

« This courſe of Philoſophy ſtill continues to he taught in the greater part of the Univerſities of 
« Europe. In ſome of the richeſt and beſt endowed Univerfities, the tutors content themſelves with 
« teaching. a few unconnected threds and parcels of this corrupted courfe ; and even theſe they com 
« monly teach very negligently and ſuperfically. | 

© The improvements which in modern times have been made in the ſeveral branches of Philoſophy, 
« have not for the greater part been made in Univerſities, tho' fome no doubt have. The greater part 
„ of Univerfities have not even been very forward to adopt theſe improvements after they were made, and 
« ſeveral of theſe learned ſocieties have choſen to remain for a long time the ſanctuaries, in which ex- 
« ploded ſyſtems and obſolete prejudices found ſhelter and protection, after they had been hunted out of 
« every other corner of the world | 

We maintain, that eſtabliſhments of a public nature, and for purpoſes of public utility, may be altered 
and improved, while the intention of the tounders is obſerved, by authority of the legiſlature, in or- 
der io render them more extenfively uſeful ; that ſuch changes have been frequently made, tho” ſeldom 
fo ſoon, or ſo extenfively as they ought ; and that the propoted Plan ot Union does not overturn or per- 
vert the foundation of the King's College, or introduce ſuch material innovations as have taken place in 
that and other Univerfities on tormer occaſhons, and for purpoſes of a more equivocal tendency. 

It is not propoſed to ſuppreſs any branch of education at preſent taught, to apply any part of the reve- 
nue to purpoſes foreign to the intention of the founders, to alienate the buildings, or permit any monu-— 
ments of their genetous munificence to fall into oblivion, It in conſequence of a proper diſtribution of 
offices in the united Univerſity, a few of the preſent Profeſforſhips ſhould become unneceſſary, we hold it 
to be no violation of the foundation, to aſfign their revenues to a common ſtock, for public uſes, ia 
which the members on the foundation of the King's College, would always have a proportional intereſt ' 
with the other, 

Our opponents urge the obligation of their oaths to ſupport their foundation, Reaſons of this nature: 
well deferve a ſerious attention; on this occaſion we apprehend they admit of a ſatisfactory anſwer from 
the confiderations already adduced, We hold in deteſtation the practice of evading the obvious meaning 
I of an oath by forced conſtructions on the words, but we think it no unwarrantable liberty, eſpecially 
I when an oath has been framed near three centuries ago, to apply a liberal conſtruction to the words, for 
I the purpoſe of forwarding the proſperity of the foundation. The conſtitution of the King's College is 
| not violated by the propoſed Union, its privileges are not invaded, and if the preſent members believe 
that the Univerfity would flourith in conſequence of an Union, we think they are bound by a clauſe of | 

their oath © commodum et utilitatem ejuſdem guxta paſſe ſuum procurare” to promote it. | 
There cannot be the ſlighteſt preſumption, that the Union is contrary to the ſentiments of the earlier 
founder, or that he would not, with pleaſure, have embraced the plan of connecting his own eſtab.iſh- 
ment with another of a ſimilar nature, in order to carry on the truly patriotic purpoſes for which both 
were tounded, in a more effectual manner, than could be done in their ſeparate ſtate, It appears from 
the extract above quoted, that his particular object was the progreſſive improvement ot a former eſtabliſh- 
ment, to increaſe the numbers of Mafters and ſtudents, and to give greater efficacy to their laudable 
[3 ſtudies and exerciſes. Boetius, who had been intruſted with the execution of his plan, informs us, that 
© His purpoſe was to provide for the youth of the northern parts, the ſame opportunities ot ſtudy, which had Wl 
been at the ſame time provided in other Univerſities, for thoſe of the ſouth and weſtern diſtricts of Scot - 
land. This is the very idea, which the friends of the Union have adopted in the preſent times, though 
announced to the public before we were aware of a coincidence, which we are happy to recognize. The 
liberality of the Prelate is by no ineans tainted with the appearance ot vanity, or anxiety to ſecure the pe- 
culiar honours of a founder. His College is not to be called by his name, but by that of the Virgin 
Mary, and, tho” he dire&s that two burfaries ſhall he given to young men of the name of Elphinſton, he 
leaves that in a great meaſure to the diſcretion of the faculty, by adding, Si commode haberi poterint. 
Are not the intentions of the founders of the United College at St Andrews better fulfilled by the 
maintaining of one flouriſhing Univerſity, than if both the ſeparate Colleges had been ſuffered to tall 
into decay, for want of the ſupport whic' followed from their Union? 

We hope, when the Memorialiſts allow an impartial weight to theſe conſiderations, and liſten to the 

public opinion, by which any meaſure that tended towards perjury would be treated with the deteſtation 


It 


* Dr. Smith on the Wealth of Nations, Book v. Chap. 1. 
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* from their preſent funds, and the management of theſe funds is 


4 


p deſerved, they will find themſelves at freedom to concur in a meaſure ſo loudly demanded by the pub. 
ic. 

After all, if a particular ſet of Truſtees on a public eſtabliſhment, ſhould, from a miſtaken ſenſe of an 
oath, refuſe to agree to a meaſure, in which the intereſt of the public was at ſtake, tho' it would be 
wrong to require their concurrence till their miſtake was removed, it would not be wrong to carry the de- 
fired meaſnre, by competent authority, into execution without it. | 
| Whatever may be ſaid of the intention of the later founder, by whom no oath is required, we reckon 
ourſelves at perfect liberty to propoſe to the conſideration of the legiſlature, a ſcheme, by which we think 
his main deſigu will be better fulfilled, upon the principles already laid down. 


WE are next to conſider, whether the Union can take place without any detriment to the rights of 
the preſent Members of King's College, in point of income, patronage, or otherwiſe. To thele, a ſtrict 
regard 1s due, and it is our defire, that they may remain as much untouched as our own. Our opponents 
undoubtedly have a right to © all augmentations to which they would have been entitled if no Union had 
* taken place.” In the Outlines, this right is preſerved to them by the fifth and ſixth articles, which we 
think ſufficiently perſpicuous, and we believe have not been miſunderſtood by any other perſon. But to 
prevent all doubts and miſtakes, we now explicitly declare, that we underſtand them in the ſame extent, 
as the words above quoted from their Memorial ſignify ; and we do not expect or deſire any ſhare in the pa- 
tronage of offices belonging to the King's College, during the lives of the preſent Members, or afterwards, 
farther than the legiſlature may think fit, for the harmony and proſperity of the United Society; and per- 
haps no ſuch participation is neceſſary for that end. It is intended, that the expence of inſtitutions, for 
the public purpoſes of the Univerſity, ſhould be chiefly defrayed, from the ſalaries of the few offices that 
may be ſuppreſſed. It is by no means propoſed, that any Piofeſſor ſhould be deprived of his houſe, or 
manſe, or obliged to quit his place of refidence, whatever may be required of his ſucceſſor. The preſent 
incumbent ſhall be at liberty to reſide and teach where he pleaſes. And tho! all ſinecure offices are meant 
to be aboliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, yet thoſe Profeſſors, who have preſcription in their favour, for holding 
their places as finecures, are to be allowed to hold them as ſuch for life, if they inchne. What injury 
then, canthe preſent incumbents ſuſtain ? They are to enjoy tag augmentation of ſalary, that can arite 

eft in their own hands; they have the 
proſpect of increaſing their emoluments by fuller claſſes, as the ſcheme takes effect, and theſe Profeſſors, 
who do not receive fees from their ſtudents, have the expeRation of an augmentation of ſalary from the 
general funds, an advantage which, in the preſent ſtate of the Colleges, they could never look for. Our 
opponents are pleaſed to term this proſpect of augmentation, a mockery. It would not be aifficult, nor are 
we unwilling to ſecure it by a permanent regulation, in proportion to the ſtate of the tunds, and if any 
thing, not yet propoſed, be judged neceſſary to ſecure the preſent incumbents in every right, we ſhall 
chearfully admit it. | : 

We utterly deny, that the Profeſſors of either College are poſſeſſed of any right extending beyond their 
own lives, or inveſted with any truſt, that can bar improvements upon their reſpective inſtitutions. Our 
ſentiments on this ſubject are well expreſſed, in a letter addreſſed to the public 7 a friend of the Union. 
« The Members of any Univerſity are only tenants for life, in endowments for public utility, which 
therefore are not their freehold. I hold the Univerſity itſelf to be the property of the public, and that 
„% they have a right to model it, ſo as to anſwer the main deſign of the inſtitution, and general utility.“ 

It is hinted, that other Patrons may be diſſatisfied. This obſervation might have been ſpared, as it is 


only competent to be adduced by theſe Patrons; and one perſon to whom it applies, has declared ſo 


warmly in favour of an Union, that we expect much aſſiſtance from him in our endeavours to accompliſh 


it. See Appendix, No. 5. Art. 7. me f . 
Our opponents inſiſt much upon the ſuperiority of their revenue and extent of their patronage, and are 


leaſed to compare our attempt, to that of a perfon, who ſhould infiſt with his richer neighbour, that their 
(ſtates ſhould be thrown into one, and equally divided between them. Admitting the fact, we cannot 


perceive the aptneſs of the compariſon, or the force of the argument derived from it. The injury done to 


the richer neighbour, if the propoſal be inforced, is obvious; but who is injured by carrying the Union 
into execution? Not the preſent Profe ſſors, whoſe rights and emoluments are preſerved in as full a man- 
ner as they can deſire; not their ſucceſſors, whoſe fituation will undoubtedly derive benefit from the 
Union. The ſum of the ſalaries, in proportion to the number of maſters, will be equal to what the pre- 
ſent funds afford, and to all augmentations ariſing from their improvement. If an equalizing meaſure 


ever take place, it muſt be 


at a diſtant period, and the preſent incumbents, in the poorer College, can ex- 
pect little benefit from it. But the fact of ſuperiority, in the ſalaries, of the King's College, is exa gerated 
in their Memorial, and a true abſtract for the laſt five years will be found in the Appendix, No. 6. The 
ſunds of the Mariſchal College have improved more rapidly of late years, and it is believed, that by rea- 


Ion of the vicinity of their lands to the wn, they are more ſuſceptible of farther improvement. e 
| | conſider- 
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conſiderations are attended to, there is little ground to ſuſpect, that the friends of the Union are impelled to 
proſecute that ſcheme, by coveting the more afftuent revenues of the other College. 

So far, in reply to the reaſons adduced by our opponents, for refuſing to agree to an Union, hat- 
ever advantages might attend it. We have ſhewn that it is not effectualſy barred by the foundation, that 
t does not infringe on the rights of the preſent incumbents or their ſucceflors, of patrons or any others. 
The advantages expected from an Union come next to be conſidered. 


——  — — —  — — 


HE great object of the Union is to render the courſe of academical education more compleat, by 
T eſtabliſhing Profeſlorſhips in ſuch branches of ſcience, as are now wanting in both Colleges, are 
acknowledged to be of great utility, aud have been long defired by the public. 

There ate at preſent in each College, a Principal, a Profeſſor of Theology, of Oriental Languages, of 
the Greek Language, and three Profeſſors of Philoſophy ; alſo, a Profeſſor of Humanity in King's Col- 
lege, and a Profeſſor of Mathematics in Mariſchal College. The other eſtabliſhments are, a Profeſſor of 
Civil Law in King's College, and Profeſſors of Medicine in both; which laſt offices (with an exception 
after- mentioned) have been held as ſinecures for many years. | N 

By means of this arrangement, the ſame Elements of Philoſophy, and of the Greek Language, are 
taught at each College, and often to very thin Claſſes, by two ſeparate ſets of Profeſſors. It is therefore 
propoſed, that one ſet of theſe Profeſſorſhips, together with one of the offices of Principal, ſhould be ſup- 

reſſed, and in their place, effective Schools of Law, and the different branches of Medicine, eſtabliſhed. 
Other Claſſes may be added, ſuch as ſhall appear to be moſt uſeful, and as many as the funds of the Col- 
lege are able to afford. Of this number might be reckoned a Profeſſorſhip of Altronomy, for which the 
excellent apparatus, already in our poſſeſſion, affords particular encouragement. | 
To evince the utility of this meaſure, it might be ſufficient to mention, that for want of ſuch eſtabliſli- 
ments at home, young men from all parts of the North of Scotland, who are intended for any of the 
liberal profeſſions, are at preſent under the necefſity of going to Edinburgh, or ſome other diſtant Univer- 
fity, where they are far removed from the inſpection of their parents and friends, where the expence of re- 
fidence is greatly higher, | and where, being under no controul, they have ſtronger temptations to idleneſs 
and diſſipation. Such indeed is the expence incurred at thoſe Univerſities, that very few of the lower 
rank, in this, not the moſt opulent part of the kingdom, are able to afford it; and the conſequence has 
been, that many are thereby prevented from embracing employments for which their genius eminently 
qualified them, while others, more adventurous, have engaged in buſmeſs under all the diſadvantages of a 
very lender and unſuitable education. Inſtances have frequently occurred, of young men from this place, 
ſettling as Surgeons in America and the Weſt Indies, or being appointed mates in the army or navy, with- 
out having attended any Anatomical or other Medical Claſs whatever, and with no other inſtruction, thai 
what could be gleaned from obſerving a little hoſpital practice, and from reading a few books, during a 
ſhort apprenticeſhip. | 

It may be farther obſerved, that upon conſidering the comparative utility of the branches of education al- 
ready taught, and of thoſe intended to be introduced, the latter ſeem even entitled to a more particular regard. 
Moſt of the Claſſes at preſent are attended chiefly by very young boys, who are often ſent to College be- 
tore their genius for learning can well be known, and almoſt always before their future employment in lite 
has been determined. In conſequence of this practice, any academical education muſt prove abſolutely 
uſeleſs to a very great proportion of them, and in the opinion of ſome, perhaps, even hurtful. Many tail, 
thro* defect of capacity or diligence, and others, who had, when at College, made conſiderable progreſs 
in their ſtudies, ſoon forget almoſt all they had learit, in the proſecution of employ ments of a very differ- 
ent kind. This is an error, which no abilities in the maſter, no wiſdom in the rules, and no attention to 
diſcipline, can correct; but it is only in the earlier and initiatory branches of education that it prevails. 
Students of Medicine, and of Law, have already reſolved to follow theſe profeſſions ; their capacity for 
them is in ſome meaſuie known; their judgment is more mature; and the carly proſpect they entertain of 
applying any knowledge they may acquire to their own advantage, is a very powerful incitement to dili- 
gence. For theſe reaſons, it will always be found, that ſtudents make a far greater proficiency in the 
more advanced, than in the carlier ſtages of their education. Is it then tor the public advantage, that our 
academical courſe ſhould be confined to thoſe departments, from which many ſtudents can derive little 
benefit? Is it not expedient that it ſhould alſo be extended to others, which are found to be at leatt 
equally uſeful, and perhaps attended with a greater certainty of ſucceſs ? | 

Nor is the enlarging and improving our ſy ſtem of education, tho? of the firſt conſequence, the only ad- 
- vantage that would- reſult from ſuch an- Union, Many 1 2 might be ſuggeſted, particularly the ſav- 


ing 


The expence of board and lodging for Students at our Colleges ſeldom exceeds aol. or 25h whereas at Edin- 
burgh and Glaſgow, tbey often pay from 40l. to 100l. a- year. 
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ing of a very conſiderable ſum to this country, which is annually expended elſewhere, for the ſupport and 
education of our youth. Much of the money which is now ſent to other places, would circulate at home 
among ourſelves. It might be expected, that a greater number of foreign ſtudents, and even of familic: 
from diſtant parts of the country, would reſort here on account of the cheapneſs of living, and theteb, 
promote, together with their own, the general advantage of the place. Many would alfo be induced t; 
remain longer at College, from the increaſed number of Claſſes, and not reſt ſatisfied with the ſaper - 
ficial and merely elementary education, which * receive during the firſt years of their attendance, 

The annual ſum expended in Edinburgh by the ſtudents of that Univerſity, according to the moſt mo- 
derate computation, amounts to 60,0001. Of how much ſervice to this place, the circulation of a much 
ſmaller ſum would prove, eſpecially from the manner in which it would be chiefly employed, is a point 
that requires no illuſtration. | | | 

Neither, in enumerating the advantages of this ſcheme, ought we to omit mentioning the opportunity 
of improvement, which gentlemen not attached to any particular profeſſion, would enjoy from an at- 
tendance on thoſe claſſes that are propoſed to be eſtabliſhed. Many ſuch are obferved to frequent repeat- 
ed courſes of Lectures in other Univerſities, being ſenſible that the purſuits of ſcience are peculiarly uſefu! 
and ornamental to them, and can alone beſtow that enlarged underſtanding, and cultivated taſte, which 
of all others is perhaps their moſt honourable diſtinction. Is it not likewiſe to be wiſhed that the young 
men who are bred to the Church in this country, ſhould have the advantage of improving their minds, 
by attending ſuch claſſes of Medicine or Law, as they may think proper? This opportunity is often 
embraced by the more ingenious ſtudents of Divinity at Edinburgh and Glaſgow, whereas here they 
cannot enjoy it; and many who would profit by ſuch liberal education, and are deſirous of it, cannot 
afford the expence of reforting to theſe Univerſities. A few have poſſeſſed ſuch advantages, and know 
their value, while many who are already advanced in life, find reaſon to regret, that ſome part of their 
youth could not have heen employed in cultivating a general acquaintance with theſe ſciences. 

It may perhaps alſo deſerve notice, that from uniting the libraries, muſeums, and apparatus for teachin 
Natural Philoſophy and Mathematics, conſiderable advantages might be derived both to the ſtudents and 
the Univerſity, At preſent, the neceſſary books and inſtruments (if purchaſed at all) muſt be ſeparately 
purchaſed by each College, which is a very uſeleſs expenditure of public money. Should the Union 
take effect, a conſiderable ſum might be obtained, by diſpoſing of thoſe books and inſtruments of whict: 
there are duplicates, and applied to the purchaſing of others, equally neceſſary, that may be wanting in 


both. | 


BUT we need not infiſt much on this part of the ſubject, as our opponents neither deny nor depre- 
ciate the advantages, that would reſult from the effectual eſtabliſhment of the branches of education pro- 
poſed to be introduced They only urge the improbability of their ſucceſs. 

In anſwer to ſuggeſtions of this fort, we adduce the example of Glaſgow, where Schools of Law and 
Medicine have been long ſucceſsfully taught, notwithſtanding the vicinity of that place to Edinburgh,* 
and the expence of living being much greater than here Neither does it poſſeſs the advantage of an In- 
firmary for the ſtudents of Medicine, nor ſo many courts for thoſe ſtudying Law. It does not educate 
a greater number of young men to the former of theſe profeſſions, nor ſo many to the latter. 

But in addition to the argument drawn from the example of Glaſgow, we are now authoriſed to offer an- 
other, which, we think, alone ought to be decifive on this head, The Phyſicians and Lawyers of this place 
may be eſteemed the beſt judges of the probable ſucceſs of Claſſes, in their reſpective departments, Both 
theſe Societies having taken the matter into confideration, have favoured us with their public, unanimous, 
nd decided opinion, that ſuch Claſſes would be highly beneficial to the country, and, if properly eſtab- 
liſhed, would be attended with ſucceſs. See Appendix, No. 3, 4. 2 | 

Our opponents mention the failure of a former attempt to teach Medicine here by the late Doctors Gre- 
cory and Skene — The Phi ſicians inform us, that they remember well that their ill ſucceſs was owing 
to ſome temporary circumſtances, which are now entirely removed Our opponents therefore cannot 
juſtly allege, that the want of ucceſs was then owing to the irregular attendance of the gentlemen who 
opened thoſe Claſſes, in conſequence of extenſive private practice; (Memorial, p 12.) nor is there reaſon 
to imagine, that this circumſtance would have the effect to obſtruct ſuch a ſcheme in the north of Scot- 
land, more than anywhere elle. Beſides, it was not then conducted upon a plan ſufficiently extenſive, 
only two elaſſes being opened, without any proper ſupport from the Univerſities, or the public, and with- 
out any certain expectation of their continuance, Ibis could offer no powerful inducement fur ſtudents 
to attend them; for it is only from a ſyſtematic and permanent eſtabliſhment of ſuch claſſes, in the 
united Univerſity, that we can hope for fuccels — Nor can this great object be attained in any other way 

; | than 

„The Univerſity of Glaſgow is my forty four miles diſtant from Edinburgh, and that of St. Andrews ſtill nearer. 


bis place is above one hundred miles from Edinburgh, and eighty from St. Andrews : and more than one half of 
Scotland is nearer in local ſituation to Aberdeen than to any other Univerlity. See Appendix, No. 5. Art. g. 
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than by an Union The other projeòs held forth to the public by our opponents, particularly the ſaper- 
adding Medical Claſſes to the preſent eſtabliſhments, or converting ours entirely into a College for Medi- 
cine, were ſurely not intended for ſerious conſideration (Memorial p. 13) and we ſhall therefore take n 
further notice of them. We ſhall only obſerve, that at preſent the ſtudents of each College are accuſtom- 
ed to look on themſelves as totally unconnected with one another, and very little intercourſe, of an ami- 
cable kind, has ever been known to ſubſiſt between them. A natural attachment to that College where 
they have firſt entered, joined to a certain point of honour, generally prevents their leaving it, or their 
attending at the ſame time any new claſſes that are opened in the other College. Such conduct would 
be accounted academical deſertion, and has not very frequently been known to take place. 

Another unfavourable circumſtance mentioned by the gentlemen in oppoſition, (Memorial p. 12.) is an 
attempt to introduce a Claſs of Botany ſome years ſince, which alſo proved unfucceſsful. To this it 
may be ſufficient to anſwer, that independently of the argument above ſtared againſt the ſucceſs of ſingle 
Claſſes, no courſe of this kind can well be taught or attended, where a proper Botanic Garden is wanting, 
which was then and ſtill is the cafe here.—lt may however be remarked, that a Lectureſhip in Chemiſt - 
1y lately eſtabliſhed in the Mariſchal College, has had better ſucceſs ; and that a popular courſe of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy allo taught there, calculated chiefly for the inſtruction of artiſts, and thoſe who have not 
had a liberal education, has been likewiſe warmly patronized by the public. 

In regard to Law Claſſes, beſides the number of young men educated to that profeſſion, which is very 
conſiderable, attendance might alſo be expected, from gentlemen, whoſe fituation in life renders an ac- 
quaintance with this ſubje&, becoming, and even neceſſary. The part they have often to act as arbiters 
of differences, as juſtices of the peace, commiſſioners of ſupply, and on other public occaſions, and even 
in the management of their private affairs, ſtrongly evinces the propriety of their applying to this ſtudy, 
Our opponents, from the obvious example ot Glaſgow, are forced to admit the probability of ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment being ſucceſsful, but they very properly add (Memorial p. 12.) that this will only be the caſe, 
where the Law Profeſſor excrts himſelf as he ought. To ſtimulate ſuch exertions in the beſt manner 
poſſible, will no doubt be properly attended to, if the deſired Union take effect; for we entertain no 
hope of any Claſs ſucceeding here or elſewhere, if the Profeſſor is negligent in the diſcharge of his duty. 

We farther urge, that the importance of education is better underſtood now than formerly, that 
parents are more eager to have their children properly qualified for ſuch employments as they may be 
inclined to follow, and that our young men are more ſolicitous to improve by every opportunity they 
enjoy. This is the natural effect of the gradual extenſion and increaſe of ſcience, which has nowhere 
been more conſpicuous of late, than in this very country, where education always has been, and we 
hope will ever be, within the reach of the pooreſt of our northern youth. That it ſhould be fo, we 
account one ſpecial object of our reſpective foundations, and though perhaps not bound by expreſs in- 
.unCtions to that purpoſe, we underſtand the virtual obligation to be very ſtrong. 


IT is likewiſe argued, that the propoſed eſtabliſhments cannot 28 take place for a long time. 
We on the contrary are of opinion, that they may in a great meaſure be carried into execution very 
ſoon; for we entertain little doubt, but perſons properly qualified, may juſt now be found, willing to 
undertake moſt of the neceſſary departments, without any other emolument than the fees of the claſlts, 
till they can be provided with ſuitable ſalaries. Among others, one of the Profeſſors of Mariſchal Co!- 
lege, a phyſician of ſtanding and character, has offered to exchange his preſent office, for a branch in 
the medical department. The phyficians of the Infirmary have already advertiſed a courſe of Clinical 
LeQures ; a Claſs of Chemiſtry has been carried on for ſome years ; an Anatomical Theatre may like- 
wiſe be provided; and, if our endeavours ſhall be found to merit further aſſiſtance, we have the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances, that the ſame public and private bounty, which has enriched our library and muſeum, farniſh- 
ed our obſervatory with magnificent inftruments, and provided a very valuable apparatus for teaching 
Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy, will not be wanting to aſſiſt us in the eftabliſhment of a Botani- 
cal Garden. By theſe means, and the exertions of the preſent Profeſſors of Medicine, or others in their 
ſtead, the inſtitution of a Medical School may be immediately, vigorouſly, and, we truſt, ſucceſsfully 
undertaken. The Law School admits of no difficulty. 

But our opponents, before they can agree to an Union, require a certainty of its anſwering the pur- 
poſes for which it is intended This we acknowledge we cannot give, nor from the nature of all hy- 
ran undertakings, is it to be expected in ſimilar attempts. Wee this to be required, no alteration 
could ever be made, in any eftabliſhment already formed; from the dread of merely poſſible contin - 
gencies, every generous exertion would be checked, and the natural progreſs of an enlightened age to- 
wards farther improvement, would be totally ſuſpended. That reaſoning is therefore manifeſtly falſe, 
that leads to fuch abſurd conſequences. In favour of the ſucceſs of our plan, we can offer every proct 
that is uſually expected in like caſes ; and we hope enough has already been ſaid to convince every un- 
prejudiced perſon, that there is ſuch a fair probability of its being attended with the advantages we hold 
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forth, as ſufficiently authoriſes the experiment. The peculiar circumſtances of our ſituation, and the 
ſpirit of the times, are _— in its favour ; nor do the obſtacles repreſented by the Memorialiſts, appear 
to us, or to others, either inſurmountable, or even formidable, 

Me are farther confirmed in our hopes, by the favourable reception our plan has received from the 
public. By perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in the north of Scotland, it has been honoured with 
an almoſt unanimous approbation ; nor have the arguments adduced by our opponents, in the ſmalleſt 
degree changed thoſe favourable ſentiments ; for various ſimilar communications have been received, fince 
their Memorial was in circulation. Nor can we conſider the opinion of perſons of their extenſive infor- 
mation, in the light repreſented in the Memorial. (Mem. p. 12.) On the contrary, we think them en- 
titled to the higheſt degree of reſpect, eſpecially in a matter which does not relate to the detail of edu- 
cation, but to the general conſtitution of our Univerſities. Their intereſt is very materially concerned 
in the ſucceſs of ſuch inſtitutions, and in the preſent queſtion, high rank cannot poſſibly produce any 
prejudice or bias to either fide. The Senators of the College of Juſtice will ſurely be acknowledged mot 
unexceptionable judges, in a matter of this kind; and thoſe members of that reſpectable body, who 
are connected with this part of the country, who have received their education at theſe Univerſities, and 
are well acquainted with the ſtate of both, particularly King's College (having acted as counſel and arbi- 
trators in the diſputes of that ſociety) have given their explicit approbation of the propoſed Union. 

At the ſame time we acknowledge, that if our ſcheme were countenanced by perſons of high rank alone, 
our opponents would have a ſpecious argument to alledge againſt it; but this is far from being the caſe, 
Though it would have been impraQticable to have collected the ſentiments of ſo many individuals, we 
have ſufficient authority to affirm, that it is generally and warmly patronized by the public of all ranks, by 
the private gentry, the clergy, the merchants, and the richer farmers, whom the Memorialiſts juſtly re- 
preſent, as ** not incompetent judges of its utility,” but who, they add, “ have on all occaſions very ge- 
„ nerally diſapproved of an Union, as to them d:/advantagerus.” (Memorial, p. 12.) To this we need 
ſcarcely anſwer, becauſe we believe theſe claſſes of people are abundantly ſenſible of it, that they of all 
others are the perſons to whom the Union we propoſe, would prove moſt highly beneficial. Such of them 
as have felt the expence of a medical or other education for their children, at diſtant places, will be at no 
loſs to perceive the advantages attending it, while they have to regret that it has been ſo late in being ac- 
compliſhed. Theſe at leaſt are, and have uniformly been, the unanimous ſentiments of the Magiſtrates 
and Council, of the Incorporated Trades, and of other public Societies of this city; and theſe are alſo the 
ſentiments of every other Burgh and Corporation which has yet declared an opinion ; particularly of Inver- 
neſs, the capital of the Highlands, whoſe early approbation, though at ſuch a diſtance, is highly flatter - 
ing, and affords us the greateſt encouragement to hope for ſucceſs. (Appendix, No. 1, 2, &c.) Nor 
may it be deemed improper to remark, that even in the Society of King's College, who alone oppoſe the 
Union, beſides the zealous concurrence of two Members, and the avowed approbation of a third very re- 
ſpectable Profeſſor, we have permiſſion to ſay, that the Rector openly favours the meaſure, and that a// his 
aſſeſſors are not of a contrary opinion. Theſe gentlemen having been elected by their ſociety, fince the 
preſent conteſt was begun, and where the opponents of our meaſures had a decided majority, we think no- 
thing can more ſtrongly indicate the general ſenſe of the country, than their being nominated under theſe 
circumſtances, and maintaining this opinion. Nor can it be imagined, which we are ſorry to find inſi- 
nuated, that any of the approbations with which we have been honoured, either by public ſocieties or indi- 
viduals, could have been obtained by ſurpriſe, or were not the reſult of mature conſtderation of the ſubject. 
A matter that had been agitated almoſt without intermithon for above forty years, muſt have fo frequently 
been the ſubject of converſation, and engaged the attention of every perſon intereſted in it, that their opi- 
nion muſt have been already formed, and any attempt to take them by ſurpriſe, impracticable. But beſides 
the additional teſtimonies of approbation, and the increaſing ardout of the public to ſee the Union accom- 
}liſhed, ever ſince the publication of fo many papers by the other party, we flatter ourſelves, that the ſub- 
Joined extracts will fully vindicate us from this accuſation. (Appendix, No. 5.) g : 

Since the firſt part of this paper was ſent to the preſs, we have been not a little ſurpriſed to find it ſug- 
geſted by our opponents, in the Aberdeen Journal of October gth. that“ they cannot doubt, the 


* Synod of Aberdeen will fee reaſon to diſcountenance any application made without their knowledge, 


« for fixing a plan of Union,” &c, being Patrons of the Profeſlorſhip of Divinity in King's College. To 
this we need not reply, that there had been no opportunity of laying the plan before them fince it was 
publiſhed, but that it had been ciiculated tho' the different Preſbyteries for their conſideration, together 
with a more particular addreſs to the Clergy on the fame ſubject, and we have the greateſt reaſon to be: 
lieve that they are inclined to favour it. For we cannot conceive that the ſentiments of the Clergy will 
be biaſſed by frivolous conſiderations, againſt a ſcheme manicitly waging to promote learning in general, 
and paruculaily ſuch new branches of it, as many of them may find both neceſſiry and agreeable to 


cultivate. 


It certainly can uever injure their rights as Patrons and Viſitors of that office, We with by 
it, 
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jt, on the contrary, to extend their power of Viſitation further, and we hold out beſides, no viſionary pro- 
ſpect of increaſing the value of their Profeſſorſhip. | 


IT only now remains, to conſider ſome other objections to our ſcheme, which we hope it will not 
be found difficult to remove, | 

It is ſaid (Memorial p. 12.) that in numerous Claſſes it muſt be impoſible for the maſter, to beſtow 
the ſame attention upon the ſtudents, or to examine them ſo frequently and minutely. We reply, 
that it is in the power of any diligent Profeſſor, to do ample juſtice to Claſſes, at leaſt as numerous, as 
may probably be convened in conſequence of the Union. At preſent, a Claſs of forty being reckoned a 
very full one, perhaps a Claſs of eighty may be expected, when the Colleges are united. Now it is well 
known, that in ſome of our other Univerſities, and even Grammar Schools, particularly at Edinburgh, 
a far great number of the youngeſt boys, amounting to 100 or 150, are taught in one Claſs; with re— 
putation and ſucceſs. It may indeed happen, that in conſequence of the increaſed reputation of the 
United Univerſity, the number of ſtudents thall become confiderably greater than preſently attends both ; 
but this, if it ſhould be the caſe, would be the effe& of ſuch compleat ſucceſs, as muſt be decifive in our 
favour. We may likewiſe obſerve farther, that in any Claſs, not exceeding the number we have men- 
tioned, the examinations are ſufficiently frequent, to diſcover the progreſs of each ſtudent to his maſter 
and fellow ſtudents, to allow room for emulation among them, and to enable the teacher to judge of 
the ſucceſs of the method he has adopted, which are the moſt eſſential purpoſes of exar1ination. Theſe 
are beſides fo ordered, that no ſtudent previouſly knows, at what hours he may be called on, yet all 
have equally their turns, tho' not in regular rotation. Sometimes a few are examined fully and minutely, 
at other times a larger number more briefly, fo that none can have encouragement to idleneſs, from the 
hope of being overlooked, A diligent Profeſſor will likewiſe chearfully beſtow more time in examining, 
where the Claſs is numerous, without deducting any from the other parts of his duty; and the benefit 
that he derives from ſuch Claſſes, will afford an additional inducement for him to do ſo. 

Having thus fairly ſtated, and it is hoped fully anſwered, the chief objections to numerous Claſſes, it 
may now be proper to mention ſome of the advantages attending them. In a thin Claſs, there arc 
often not more than two or three ſtudents, who diſcover any conſiderable genius, ſo that here there is 
little room for emulation to operate. In a numerous Claſs, a greater, proportion of able and ingenious 
ſtudents may be expected, from whole diligence, proficiency, and mutual communications, conſider- 
able benefit may reſult to the whole. It may alſo deferve notice in this place, that the eſtabliſhing 
of ſocieties among the elder ſtudents, where the various objects of their ſtudies are freely diſcuſſed, has 
proved highly uſeful in other Univerſities, and ſome of them have acquired a confidertable degree of 
reputation, Nothing of this kind has been attempted here, unleſs in the branch of Divinity, and for 
theſe obvious reaſons, that the ſtudents have no inducement to remain long enough at the Univerſity 
to render it an object worthy of attention, nor is there a ſufficient number properly qualified, for con- 
ducting ſuch ſocieties in a manner that would anſwer the end. We may here allo remark, that in 
the department of Greek Literature, the teaching of a higher Claſs, in which the ſtudents might make 
a farther progreſs in the ſtudy of the language, claiſics, and antiquities of that people, has been re- 
peatedly attempted here, by the preſent and former Profeſſors, with little or no ſucceſs, If the ele- 
mentary Claſs were numerous, there could be no doubt of a higher one finding the fame encourage- 
ment as in other Univerſities ; and this obſervation may apply to ſome other departments. On this 
{ubje&, another argument has been furniſhed to us by our opponents, who with propriety obſerve 
(Mem). p. 14.) that perſons ſuitably qualified, will not always be found to accept of an office in our 
Colleges, unleſs the emoluments are ſufficient to afford them a decent living. Now, by the numerous 
Claſſes which an active Profeſſor might expect to convene, in conſequence of an Union, the preſent 
value of the office would receive a conſiderable augmentation ; but as this would always bear pro- 
portion to his induſtry and merit, we think it might be attended with more beneficial conſequences, 
both to the public, and to the ſociety, than any augmentation of ſalaries. Such an increaſe of emo- 
lument, we conſider as a juſt and ſolid compenſation to any Profeſſor, whoſe exertions ſhall be found 
to deſerve it : nor do we imagine that we! mock them“ either by this ſuggeſtion, or by the propoſal of 
augmenting the ſalaries of the few Profeſſors who can derive no advantage from their Claſſes, as ſhall 
be afterwards more particularly ſhewn. To conclude this ſubject, if upon a compariſon of the argu- 
ments in favour of large and ſmall Clafles, the former be thought to preponderate, it follows, that the 
propoſed Union would be beneficial to the ſyſtem of education already eftabliſhed, independently of 
the advantages to be expected from the introduction of new Claſſes : and it deſerves notice, that if an 


thing remains in the oppoſite ſcale, it only regards a deſcription of ſtudents, who, after all the exertions 


of the ableſt teachers, often derive no laſting or important advantage from their inſtructions. 
But the Memorialiſts farther object (Memorial p. 12) that emulation among the maſters, in the pre- 
ſent ſeparate ſtate of the Colleges, is an uſeſul ſtimulus to promote their diligence, Were this the caſe, 
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our {eminaries, which alone poſſeſs ſuch a ſingular advantage, ought to farpaſs in number of ſtudents 
and in reputation, all the other Univerſities in Scotland - Vet, if the fact be otherwiſe, notwithſtanding this 
rivalſhip, and the other peculiar circumſtances of cheapneſs of living, and a far more extenſive country 
around us, may there not appear ſome reaſon for drawing a concluſion dire&ly contrary ; for maintaining 
that our rivalſhip has done us more harm than ſervice, and that it is only by an Union that we can ever 
reap the full benefit of the local advantages we enjoy? We truſt however that no incitement of this kind 


is neceſſary to call forth the exertions of the preſent Profeſſors, and we can as little imagine, that our 


ſucceſſors will at any time be fo inſenſible to every principle of honour and duty, and to every regard 
for the ſciences which they profeſs to love, and to the defire natural to mankind of imparting their know- 
ledge to others, as either to require or to feel the influence of a principle fo ignoble, and ſo unbecoming. 
their character as ſcholars or as gentlemen. But let us ſuppoſe the worſt. If after an Union has taken 
place, this Univerſity ſhould at any future time be diſgraced by a ſet of Profeſſors, upon whom no mo- 
tives but of the moſt ſordid kind could operate, the greater part of their income being to ariſe from the 
fees of their ſtudents, will always be in proportion to their reputation and diligence. Now it is well 
known, that the ſtudents from whom they derive the greateſt benefit, are ſons of gentlemen of ſome rank 
and fortune. Theſe will be ſent to other Univerſities, if the character of our own be not ſupported ; and 
even among the lower ranks, a negligent maſter will find few ſtudents: in many branches, private 
teachers would interfere, It cannot then be ſuppoſed, that his falary, unleſs highly auginented (a mea— 
ſure we cannot approve) together with the fees he might receive from a few Kean and thoſe of the 
lower rank, who continued to attend his Claſs, merely in order to paſs thro' the forms of education, 
would provide him in ſuch an ample revenue, as to leave no deſire of increafing it, by a diligent diſcharge 
of his duty. | | | 

Aa Ie is objected by writers againſt the Union, that if the Colleges were united, fees may be raiſed, 
(Memorial, p. 14.) longer ſeſſions introduced, attendance upon a greater number of Claſſes required, 
and other inconvenient or oppreſſive regulations eſtabliſhed, which their rivalſhip at preſent prevents. 
Now theſe are all merely poſſible events, nor is there any greater danger of improper rules being in- 
troduced into the conſtitution of the united College, than there are among us at preſent, or in any of 
the other Scots Univerſities, which are at leaſt as flouriſhing as ours. But were we inclined to make 
all theſe innovations, which we never dreamed of, we could do nothing more than propole them for 
the conſideration of the legiflature, which alone is competent to authoriſe them; and where every ar gu- 
ment on the oppoſite ſide, would be as readily received, and as impartially examined, as thoſe offered b 
us. We admit however in the fulleſt manner, the — — of effectual regulations to prevent all well 
abuſes, and entertain no doubt that ſuch may be eſtabliſhed, as ſhall be fully adequate to that purpoſe. 
We ſhall briefly propoſe what has occurred to us on this ſubject, and will moſt chearfully acquieſce in any 
farther regulations, which the public ſhall judge expedient. 

To limit the fees unalterably to their preſent, or even to a higher rate, would be manifeſtly abſurd, 
from the obvious confideration of the difference of the value of money ; but they may be regulated by a 
ſtandard, which will keep pace with that value, and the increaſing opulence of the country. On this oc- 
cafion however, we believe none of us entertain any idea of the e of raiſing them, yet that the ob- 
jection may be effectually obviated, we have declared our willingneſs, to leave the regulation of fees 
to the ſole and perpetual determination of the Synod of Aberdeen, a body of men, with whom we are 
confident ſuch a power may be ſafely intruſted, both by the public and by us. We ſhall only beg leave 


to add, that the danger of fees being raiſed, appears thus to be much greater in the preſent ſeparate ſtate 


of the Colleges, who are under no fuch controul, than in the event of their being united; for however 
they may differ as to other points, there is no improbability of their being again unanimous, in a mat- 
ter ſo much for their common advantage. | | p 

In regard to an aitendance upon a greater number of Claſſes being required, there is fully as little rea- 


ſon for ſuggeſting or entertaining any apprehenſions. No attendance upon any fixed courſe of Claſſes, 


can well be exacted, unleſs from burſars; and as the burſaries are limited by their foundations, to con- 
tinue only four years, no longer attendance can be required from thoſe who hold them. As to prolong- 
ing the duration of the ſeffion of College, to the term preſcribed in the other Univerſities, we are equally 
willing to ſubmit the propriety of ſuch a meaſure to the determination of the proper judges, and to their 
decifion we fhall in this, as in other matters, chearfully accede. For if the Union take place, a ſyſtem 
of regulations will be enacted by the authority of the legiſlature, and previouſſy thereto, every perſon or party 
inte reſted in the meafure, will have an opportunity of ſuggeſting, what they may think moſt conducive 
to the public good. And in order to prevent ſuch regulations from falling into diſuſe, and to autho- 
riſe ſuch alterations, as experience may ſhew to be requiſite tor promoting the proſperity of the Univer- 
fity, it may be neceſſary, that a ſtanding power be lodged in the hands of ſuch ordinary Viſitors, as tlie 
wiſdom of the legiſlature ſhall approve, "Theſe will moſt naturally be perſons of different ranks, and hold - 
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Ing public offices in the community, and among ſuch, we are perſuaded that the juſt claim of the Clergy 
will not be overlooked. | 

Some other ohjections urged by the Memorialiſtz might have been ſpared upon this occaſion, as they 
regard the detail, and not the expediency of the meaſure. The proper time for diſcuſſing theſe will be, 
when matters are ripe for adjuſting the particular regulations. The plan publiſhed by us, is declared: 
merely an Outline, to be afterwards filled up, corre&ed, and improved; and whatever parts of it ſhall be 
deemed Improper, may be altered, or ſet aſide altogether, It is wrong in our opponents to cenſure it as not 
being ſufficiently explicit, while at the ſame time they take the liberty to ſupply what is wanting with 
their own conjettues, adapting theſe conjectures to their own purpoles, and reaſoning from them, as it 
they were really our ſentiments and intentions. We, on the contrary, thought it mote reſpectful to the 
public, as well as to them, to expreſs our views in a general manner, and to requeſt their aſſiſtance in ren- 
dering the plan compleat. It was for this reaſon, that we did not preſume to ſpecify the particular pro- 
feſſions to be retained, or added, but contented ourſelves with naming only the number that appeared 
to us ſufficient, It was for this reaſon alſo, that we forbore to mention more particularly, the diſtribu- 
tion of the ſeveral Claſſes, than merely to ſay, that one half of them ſhould be taught in each College, and 
that the diſtribution ſhould be regulated by convenience, and the intereſts of good education. Vet this 
they explain in ſuch a manner, as to render it a conſiderable and popular obje&ion to the whole ſcheme ; 
and taking it for granted, that the diftribution would be the fame, as was agreed to by them in the year 
1770, they obſerve (Memorial p. 13.) „that by this ſcheme, of all the members founded by Biſhop El- 
& phinſton, only the Principal, who teaches no claſs, and the Profeſſor of Laws, who has never beer 
&« able to find a Claſs, ate left in his College.” They afterwards expreſs their “ ſurpriſe, that they did 
not then perceive, that this was truly to annihilate that College, to leave it but in name, and for the. 
« ſake of that name to ſupport expenſive buildings, &c.” To this it has been already anſwered, that no 
Profeſſor re ſident in that College, ſhould be deſired to remove elſewhere, or undertake any duty he did 
not at preſent perform, but during his own pleaſure; and we are of opinion, that by one half of the 
Claſſes being taught in Bithop Elphinſton's College, and by its being made the ſeat of the United Uni— 
verſity, where all public ceremonies were to be performed, the Principal and one ha of the Profeſſors 
might be expected to refide there (being a greater number than at preſent,) and that this College 
would thereby, both in name and in reality, derive additional dignity from ſuch a diſtribution. — 
Nor can it be imagined, that in the feat of the Univerſity, where there would be ſo many reſident and 
teaching Proteſſors, the number of ſtudents reſiding there allo, would not be very conſiderable. We think. 
it highly probable, that they would be at leaſt as numerous, or perhaps more ſo, than have been known 
there tor many years; ſo that even the intereſt of the village of Old Aberdeen (if this deſerves notice in a. 
matter of ſuch pencral import) would not ſuffer, but perhaps be benefited by the Union, In regard to the 
ſapport of the buildings, we entertain not the ſmalleſt doubt, that from the funds of the Colleges being 
united, and kept under proper management, both fabrics might be eaſily preſerved, at leaſt in as compleat 
repair, as they are in their preſent ſeparate ſtate, Nor can we conſider it as any great inconvenience, if 
ſome of the Proteflors ſnould have occaſion to walk a mile once a week, to attend a meeting of the faculty, 
for regulating the diſcipline, or other affairs of the ſociety. 

The Memorialiſts alſo object to our propoſal of eſtabliſhing a ſinking fund, for the public uſes of the 
Univerſity, which we are the more ſurpriſed at, as we find it otherwiſe very generally approved. And. 
againſt the future miſapplication of this, or any of our other funds, we truſt that the wiſdom of the legi- 
flature will make effectual proviſions. They lay, (Memorial, p. 14.) that upon ſetting apart 100l. per 
annum for this purpoſe, there would remain from the ſalaries of the three offices to be ſuppreſſed, for any 
augmentations or other purpoſes, © nearly nothing.” We think otherwiſe, for by adding together the 
value of three of the ordinary ſalaries in either College, the amount will be at leaſt 2001. from which, it 
100l. be ſet apart for an accumulating fund, the remainder is ſurely more than they repreſent it; and if. 
the Principal's ſalary be one of the number ſuppreſſed, the amount of theſe will be conſiderably higher than 
the ſum above-mentioned. (Appendix, No.6) It however it ſhould be found, that ſo large a ſum could 
not be conveniently appropriated to this uſeful eſtablithment, without rendering our preſent exertions lan- 
guid, it might be reſtricted to what our funds could eaſi y allow, which, if they are at preſent infutficient 
for the ends propoſed, will not probably be lets ſo, at the end of this diſpute. | 

Such are the principal differences between us on this ſubject, which as we early entertained little hope of 
adjuſting among ourſelves, without departing entirely from our preſent plan, we have umitorm'y exp: efled 
our willingneſs to, ſubmit to the determination of others; and alſo our defire to meet the views of our op- 
ponents, when they ſhould be pleaſed to communicate them, that we might cordially unite in promoting 
a meaſure. that we judged equally advantageous to both Societies, ; | 

For this purpoſe, every endeavour has been uſed on our part, to avoid expoſing our diſputes to the pu- 
blic view, or bringing them before the tribunal of Royal Viſitors, We are lorry to ſay, that our oppon- 
ents have perſiſted in rejecting all our offers of accommodation. One in particular was made to then, 

WH1CH 


which we flattered ourſelves they would have thought worthy of their attention, When our petition was 
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ready for being tranſmitted to London, it was ſhown to ſome of their number, (whoſe good offices we 
hoped for as meciators between us) together with the ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry, and ſeveral 


of their letters of approbation : and at. the ſame time, an offer was made of referring, not the expediency 
of an Union, (which the Memorialiſts do not deny) but the terms of it, to the arbitration of the Rectors 


of the two Colleges, as perſons not only moſt unexceptionable in every reſpe&, but the beſt qualified and 
the beſt entitled to determine them. In the Appendix, No. 7, will be ſeen the nature of our offer, together 
with their anſwer, upon which we ſhall not trouble the public with any obſervations. 

We have now pretty fully ſtated the principal arguments in favour of the propoſed Union, together with 


ſome of the advantages, that would naturally ariſe from it to the public, and to the ſtate of learning in 


this country. We have alſo endeavoured, and we hope ſucceſsfully, to obviate every objc gion hat has 
been adduced on the other fide, altho? many of them were entirely new and unexpected, having never oc- 
curred.to our opponents, or to us, in 1754, in 1770, or until the prefent occaſion. It therefore, in anſ- 
wering theſe, we have been led into diſcuſſions, that may be judged of little importance, or foreign to the 
ſubject, and if we have thereby exceeded the limits we at firſt propoſed, we think we have ſome claim to 
the indulgence of the public. To the opinion which they ſhall form of the utility of the ſcheme, or of the 
means by which it may be beſt promoted, we moſt chearfully ſubmit; and upon their opinion, we be- 
lieve the event of the preſent conteſt will ultimately depend. Should this attempt however prove unſucceſs- 
ful, which we truſt it will not, we can neither entertain any hope or deſire of ſceing it revived in our times. 
Whatever may be the caſe, we are fully perſuaded, that every argument in oppoſition to the public good, 
will be conſidered by the public, as comparatively frivolous, and that no oppoſition to meaſures which the 
country in general approves, can either be laſting or ſucceſsful, 


— — 
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A P P C 
No. 1. A of Council of Aberdeen, reſpecting the Union of the Colleges, Auguſt 2, 1786. 


T Aberdeen, the ſecond day of Auguſt, ſeventeen hundred and eighty fix, in preſence of the Coun- 
cil, The ſaid day, the Council having reſumed the conſideration of a letter, of date the fifteenth 
of July laft, addreſſed to Provoſt Cruden, by the Rev, Dr George Campbell, Principal of the Mariſchal 
College, in name of that Univerfity, accompanying a printed Memorial and general Heads of a Plan, for 
an Union of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges of Aberdeen, together with a draught of a petition, pro- 
poſed to be preſented to the King, for a Royal Viſitation of both Univerſities, for the purpoſe of examin- 
ing into the advantages to be expected from their being united, and for adjuſting a plan, in conformity to 
which, the Union long defired by the friends of literature and ſcience in this country, may at length be 
happily accompliſhed. All which having been read over to, and maturely deliberated upon by the Coun- 
cil, they are unammouſly of opinion, that an Union of the ſaid King's and Mariſchal Colleges (under a 
proper plan and ſuitable regulations) will tend greatly to the advancement of literature and ſcience in the 
Northern parts of Scotland, and in this city in particular, and that it may alſo be attended with many 
other beneficial conſequences, | | 
WHEREFORE, the Council DID, and DO hereby unanimouſly APPROVE, in general, of the 
meaſure now propoled, of ſuch an Union being effe&ed, either by petitioning his Majeſty for a Royal Vi- 
ſiration of both the ſaid Colleges, or by ſuch other means, as ſhall appear moſt conducive for odtaining the 
object deſired. And the Council DID, and DO hereby RECOMMEND to the Provoſt, to tranſmit 
an extract or certified copy of this preſent act, to the Right Honourable Lord Sydney, Secretary of State 
for the Noithern Department, and in the Council's name, to requeſt his Lordſhip's countenance and ſup- 
port, in procuring a favourable anſwer upon the ſaid petition, to be preſented to his Majeſty, Extracted, 


upon this and the preceding page, from the Council Regiſter of the City of Aberdeen, b 
| | 8 (Signed) ALEX. CARNEGIE. 


A ſimilar Approbation has been received from the Incorporated Trades of Aberdeen. 


a 


No. 2. A& of Council of the Magiſtrates and Town Council of the Burgh of Inverneſs, with regard to the 
Uniting of the King's and Mariſchal Univerſities of Aberdeen. 


AT INVERNESS, the 25th day of September, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty ſix years ; 
preſent, William MeIntoſh, Eſq; Provoſt ; Meſſrs Alexander Shaw, John M. Intoſh, James 
Shaw, and Robert Warrand, Baillies; William Inglis, Dean of Guild ; James Clark, 1 reaſurer ; 
Phineas Melntoſh and William Chiſholm, Efqrs; late Provoſts; Alexander MeIntoſh, late Baillie ; 


Thomas Young, late Treaſurer; Thomas Munro, Alpin Grant, Donald M*Pherſon, and Thos 
| Warrand, 


* 
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Warrand, Merchants and Guild Brethren ; Alexander M*Leod, Deacon Conveener ; and John 


Roſs, Deacon of the Taylors, all Counſellors of the ſaid Burgh, in Council conveened about the 
Town's Affairs: ſh 


HICH DAY the Provoſt reported to the Council, that there had been tranſmitted to him, a prin- 
W ed copy of a paper, entitled, Outlines of a plan for uniting the King's and Mariſchal Uni- 
« verſities of Aberdeen, with a view to render the ſyſtem of education more compleat,” and that, as this 
community and the neighbouring country are materially intereſted in every meaſure which may affect the 
proſperity and well-being of the Univerſities at Aberdeen, where ſo many of our youth receive their edu- 
cation, the Provoſt thought it his duty to lay the propoſed Plan before the Council for their conſideration. 
And the printed paper above-mentioned having been read over, and maturely deliberated upon by the 
Council, they are unanimouſly of opinion, that an Union of the two Colleges at Aberdeen, upon a pro- 
per plan and under ſuitable regulations, would be attended with beneficial conſequences, and would tend 
greatly to the advancement of literature and ſcience in the Northern Parts of Scotland, And therefore, the 
Council DID, and DO hereby APPROVE, in general, of the meaſure now propoſed, for effecting the 
Union of the Colleges, by ſuch means and in ſuch manner as ſhall be judged moſt conducive to the fur- 
ther promotion of learning and ſcience : and the Council recommend to the Provoſt to tranſmit an extract 
of this act to Dr James Dunbar, one of the Profeſſors of the King's College, and to aſſure him and ſuch 
other Members of the Colleges as favour the Union, of the hearty concurrence and approbation of the 
Magiſtrates and Council of this Burgh, ſo far as they ace intereſted, or as their influence can extend. 


(Signed) WILLIAM MACINTOSH, Pxrovosr. 
ExtraQted from the Council Records of the ſaid Burgh, upon this and the two preceding pages. 
(Signed) CAMPBELL MACINTOSH, CLtrk Deevrte. 


No. 3. Extract from the Opinion of the Phyſicians in Aberdeen, with regard to the Efabliſi nent of Medi- 
cal Claſſes in the United Univerſity. | 


HAT part of the propoſed plan of Union betwixt the King's and Mariſchal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
x. bo wherein the inſtitution of a Medical School is intended, having been under our conſideration ; 

We think it proper to deliver our joint opinion upon the ſubject, and ſubmit it to whatever purpoſe ſhall 
be thought neceſſary by the Magiſtrates of Aberdeen. 
| In the firſt place, we entertain no doubt whatever of the ſucceſs of a Medical School in this city, if it is 
properly inſtituted as a part of the Univerſity, 

Some of us are well acquainted with the circumſtances which contributed, many years ago, to defeat the 
attempt of the late Doctors Gregory and Skene to cſtabliſh a Medical School; but theſe are now totally 
done away. 

dome 8 attempts of late have ſucceeded better, but ſtill the countenance and ſupport of an Univer- 
ſity eſtabliſhment are requiſite to give aſſurance of full ſucceſs in this matter. : 

In whatever degree it may take place, its great utility to the ſtudents of medicine here, and in the North 
parts of Scotland, cannot be called in queſtion ; and we earneſtly with for it, on account of the young 
men who are, or may be under our care; and at the ſame time we are confident, it would induce many 
more to come here for their education, a great number of whom now to go the army and navy, and on 
board merchant ſhips, without any other education than a country thop and practice can afford.“ * * 

(Signed) Alexander Robertſon, M. D. Alexander Bannerman, M. D. William Livingſton, M, D. 
Francis Fraſer, M. D. George French, M. D. Alexander Gordon, Surgeon ; George Skene, M. PD. 
Alexander Donaldſon, M. D. 


No. 4. Reſolutions of the Society of Procuraters in Aberdeen. 


+ 


At Aberdeen, the fourth day of Oftober, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- ſix years; in pre- 
ſence of a general meeting of the Society of Procurators in Aberdeen, called (by five members) in 
terms of their charter, in order to deliberate and give their opinion, „whether the Eſtabliſhment 
„% of Law Claſſes in this City would be beneficial to the Society :” 


PHE meeting having deliberately conſidered the ſubject upon which the Society has been called, and 

being fully perſuaded that the inſtitution of Claſſes tor Civil and Scots Law within the city of Aber- 
deen, would be highly advantageous to this part of the country in general, and particularly to the Society 
of Procurators, as their young men and apprentices would thereby have an opportunity of ſtudying law in 
a ſcientific manner, and at a moderate expence, without being obliged as at prefent to go to diſtant places 
for that purpoſe ; the ſociety therefore hereby DECLARE their hearty approbation of the inſtitution of 
ſuch Law Claſſes, and RESOLVE, That in the event of their being eſtabliſhed, they will not only re- 
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commend to their apprentices to attend the ſame, but will alſo apply to the judges to have an act of their 
reſpective courts made, rendering it indiſpenſibly neceſſary in every candidate for admiſſion as Procurator, 
to produce along with Fs application, a proper certificate of his having regularly attended for a year, any 
Scots Law Claſs that may be eſtabliſhed in this city, or in ſome other Univerſity. And the meeting ap- 
point this reſolution to be entered in their books, and extracts of it to be given by their Treaſurer to ſuch 


as deſire it. Extracted from the minute book of the Society, b 8 
(Signed) CHARLES BANNERMAN, TREASURER, 


The above Reſolutions are ſubſcribed by above Twenty Members of the Society. 


No. 5. Extract of Letters received ſrom various Perſons, relating to the Union. 


Nobleman of the firſt rank in the North of Scotland writes thus. I had the honour of your 

Letter, and am happy to find that my endeavour to promote an Union between the two Colleges 
has met with the approbation of you and your colleagues. It will always give me great ſatis faction to 
ſupport any meaſure, that may tend to promote the advancement of Literature in the North of Scotland. 
J look upon an Union between the Colleges as indiſpenſably neceſſary for that purpoſe—you may therefore 
be aſſured, that I ſhall uſe every exertion in my power, and take any ſtep that you will do me the honour 
to ſuggeſt, in order to accompliſh a plan ſo full of advantages, and ſo very beneficial to this country in 
general.“ 


II. Another Nobleman, eminently diſtinguiſhed for his love of learning and attachment to his country, 
uſes the following words. I am very ſenfible of the honour done me by the reſpectable Society of 
Mariſchal College, and the approving Profeſſors of King's, and have ſigned with hearty approbation the 
paper tranſmitted to me. I ſhall be happy if it can be of any ſervice in furthering an Union, which I 
long ago ſuggeſted to ſome of the wellwiſhers to Aberdeen, and to the North of Scotland, almoſt pre- 
ciſely on the ſame plan with that now chalked out.” 


III. A third Nobleman, intimately connected with this country, ſays, “I have received yours, ac- 
quainting me of the propoſed Union of the two Univerſities of Aberdeen —a plan I have often heard ſug- 
geſted in private converſation, and which always met with my ideas (fo far as I was acquainted in that 
matter) but ſo reſpectable a character as that of Lord Bute alone, would induce me to give it my ap- 
probation, and to with you, Gentlemen, molt heartily, ſucceſs.” 


IV. A fourth Nobleman of the ſame rank, and equally connected with our Univerſities, writes in theſe 
terms. „ have read with attention the Letter you was ſo good as to favour me with, dated the 12th 
inſt. and have carefully peruſed and confidered the printed Outlines of the Plan which it incloſed, and ſo 
tar as I am capable of judging, I think it a very proper and a very liberal one, and the propoſed Union an 
object, the ſucceſs of which would be followed by the moſt beneficial conſequences to the intereſts of 
Literature, and the improvement of academical education in the North of Scotland. It is therefore in 
my opinion an attempt exceedingly praiſeworthy, and fingularly deſerving of the countenance and ſup- 
port of all who are connected with, or who wiſh well to that part of the country.“ 


V. A fifth Nobleman, poſſeſſed of the largeſt property in this county, writes thus.“ I had the favour of 
vour obliging letter, with a plan for uniting the two Galleges at Aberdeen, which 1 ſhall be glad takes 
place, as 1 think it a very proper one, and am perſuaded it would be attended with many advantages to the 
public, and to learning in general—l propoſe being in London the end of next month, and if I can be 
of any ſervice to you there, ſhall be happy in doing it.” 


VI. A fixth Nobleman, who has been long and intimately acquainted with the ſtate of Aberdeen and its 
Colleges, ſays, © I am favoured with your letter of the 12th inſt. and its inclofures—theſe to Lord G 
have alſo been delivered, and you may aſſure yourſelt of his Lordſhip's approbation of the Union, and 
mine, with our moſt hearty wiſhes for its ſucceſs—1 never was more clear in any point in my life, and I 
have been fo uninterruptedly ſince the 1754, when J firſt repreſented the county of—, thinking as 1 do, 
that it muſt be attended with the utme/t utility to learning and to the country.“ 


VII. The following is the opinion of a Gentleman of the firſt rank and character, and particularly in- 
roreſted in the proſperity of thele Univerſities, “I received the favour of your letter, on the tubject of the 
Plan for uniting the two Univerſities of Aberdeen. Had they been conſtitutionally formed upon the 
lame principles, I believe an Union would have taken place before this time; but the different intereſts of 
individuals prevented it in 1754, and I am afraid the ſame objections {till ſubſiſt—The Plan now pro- 


twice attempted, and often agitated on different occaſions, and never agreed to, I have no hopes of the 


vropoſed end being obtained, unleſs an application be made to the Crown tor a Viſitation, and perhaps the 
terpeftion of thr Legiſlature may at laſt be found neceſſary. 


VIII. 


ofcd ſeems to be upon a liberal footing, and 1 moſt ſincerely with it may take place; but as it has been 
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VIII. Another Gentleman, who is eenneQed in a public capaelty with this part of the country, fays, 
« The meaſure of an Union appears to me calculated to anſwer the beſt purpoſes for the advancement 
of literature, and I am more ſurpriſed that it ſhould not have been ſooner accompliſhed, than that it 
ſhould have been for ſo many years the obje* of the wiſhes of ſo many Profeſſors of both Univerſities. 
Some obſtacles ſeem {till to ſtand in the way, and I muſt be permitted to add, that I am ſorry it ſhould 
be neceſſary to have a recourle to the expedient of a Viſitation, which you ſeem indeed to embrace with 
relutance—However, I am fo much aware of the difficulty or rather impracticability of producing an 
Union of ſentiments among ſo many individuals as compoſe the two Univerſities, that in bintizg my 
diſlike of the mode propoſed, I muſt in candor confeſs my doubts, whether any other could be ſuggeſted, 
to effect the Union fo much defired, Impreſſed with this idea, and confident that every effort will ſtill 
be made to bring about the Union in an amicable manner, I have no hefitation in avowing my ſtrong 
approbation of the meaſure in general, and J dare ſay the particulars of the Plan will be conſidered and 
arranged in the beſt way poſſible. 


IX. Another, the laſt we ſhall mention, a Gentleman of conſiderable rank and fortune in a Northern 
County, who it appears had not even ſeen our Plan of Union, expreſſes himſelt as follows. 

„I have not yet ſeen the Plan for the Union of the Marilchal and King's Colleges of Aberdeen, but 
Jam very well perſuaded, that an Union upon liberal principles, is a meaſure that all the counties to 
the North of the Tay, are very much intereſted in, and ſhoujd ſupport ; as it would place an enlarged ” 
ſyſtem of education more within their reach, and that, not attended with the ſame riſk to health and 
morals that young men are expoſed to in larger ſeminaries, It wy caking a part in the matter could be 
of the ſmalleſt conſequence, you may believe my r2adinels to do ſo.“ 


The above extratts, it is preſumed, will afford a ſatisfaftory anſwer to the accuſation of our opponents, 
« that Gentlemen had been ſurpriſed into an approbation of our meaſures,” which as it could only be re- 
uted in this manuer, we hope the above Noblemen and Gentlemen will readily forgive the liberty we have 
taken, of publiſbing a correſpondence that daes us ſo much honour. 


a- 


No. 6. State of the Salaries of both Collegss. 


ALARY of Principal of King's College in 1770, £- 136 
8 Salary of Principal of Mariſchal College in 1770, ariſing from crop 1759, 107 10 3 
Salary of the ſame, on a medium of five years, crops 1780 to 1784 incluſive 131 14 6 
Salaries of Profeſſors of Philoſophy and Greek in King's College, 1770 £- 63 
Salary of Profeſſors of Philoſophy and Greek in Mariſchal College, 1770 55 6 9 
Salary of the ſame, in a medium of the five years above mentioned, 67 17 11 


As the offices of Principal and of Profeſſors of Philofophy and Greek are thoſe only which the ſcheme 
of Union leads to a compariſon of, it is unneceſſary to ſpecify the ſalaries of the other offices. 

The falaries of the Principal and Profeſſors in King's College in 1770. are taken from a ſtate in the 
band-writing of their Procurator. What their precite amount is at preſent, we have not been able to. 
lcarn, but we are aſſured, that they have received no increale fince 1770, if they have not fallen off in 
Value. 


No. 7. Propoſal delivered to Dr. Thom, on Saturday, Auguſt 5, 1786. 


» 
SINCE Principal Chalmers and his friends have objected to the Plan of Union, as improper and 
impracticable ; it is propoſed by the friends of the Union in both Colleges, that it ſhould be referred to 
the two ReQors to digeſt ſuch a Plan as they, after hearing both parties, thall think proper in all re- 
ſpects, and practicable. Each member of both parties binding himſelf not to oppoſe, directly or indi- 
rely, that Plan of Union which the Rectors ſhall agree on. — The Rectors ſhall have power to choole 
an Overſman, if there be occaſion : And it their plan is not finally ſettled before the day of 
both parties ſhall be at liberty to proceed as they think fit. 

An anſwer is expected on J uciday next. 


Anſwer to the above. 


Paincia Chalmers and the few members of King's College who have had an opportunity of ſeeing 
and conſidering the paper left by Mir. P. Copland with Dr. 1 hom, return the tollowing aniwer ; 
Whatever plan the two ReQors ſhall take the trouble to digeſt, they will examine with candour and 
the ſtricteſt impartialitv, having in their eye the public utility and the rights and privileges of the King's 
College, and ſhall deliver their opinion in writing: But in fo doing they can have no concert with the 
members of the Mariſchal College or their two adherents in this College, for reaſons that their recollec- 


tion will readily ſuggeſt to them. 
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DEFENCE of the Conduct of Mariſchal College, in relation to the preſent Scheme of Union, 
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againſt the Attack made on it by the Principal and Six Profeſſors of King's College, In a Let- 
ter to a Friend, by a Member of Mariſchal College, 


DEAR SIR, 


OU tell me, that, in the judgment of many ſenſible people, we and our aſſociates in King's College, 
have done a great deal tor the vindication of the meaſure, the Uniting of the Colleges, and for the 
recommendation of the particular Plan of Union we have laid before the public ; but that thoſe of the 
Mariſchal College have not entirely exculpated themſelves from the accuſations brought againſt them by 
their opponents: nay, to ſome things, you ſay, with which they have charged us, we have not deigne( 
to make any reply at all. I acknowledge there is truth in the remark. But you will ſurely admit, that 
it was both more important, and more reſpectful to the public, to exert our abilities rather in juſtifying 
the cauſe than in juſtifying ourſelves, and vindicating the manner in which we have conducted this bu- 
fineſs, from the aſperſions which have been thrown upon it. This laſt part, I own at the ſame time, 
though of leſs, is of ſome importance; for there are not a few, who are incapable of giving an impartial 
car to a cauſe when they are prejudiced againſt the perſons concerned in it, and the manner of conduct- 
ing it. I ſhall, therefore, in this letter, endeavour, as briefly as poſſible, to gratify you, by taking ſome notice 
of every charge which appears of any moment, brought againſt us in their Memorial. And if I ſhould 
not be able to convince you, that we have in every thing adopted the moſt prudent meaſures, which 1 
do not attempt, I hope to make it evident, that we have given no juſt ground for the clamour which 
ſome have attempted to raiſe. I am forry that in this, I ſhall be obliged to detect ſome miſrepreſenta- 
tions of fact, with which the Memorial, ſaid to be of the Univerſity and King's College, fo remarkably 
abounds. The taſk is irkſome; but it is become neceſſary. 

The firſt thing, when [ prey the Memorial with this view only, that ſeems to require ſome notice, 
is what is {aid at the top of page ꝙ, in relation to the former attempt towards an Union in 1770. It 
ſeemed exceedingly page wp unleſs as much as poſſible to load the charge againſt the Mariſchal 
College, to introduce an affair ſo little connected with the preſent, that the faults, it there were any, com- 
mitted in the conduct of the one, can bring no refle&ion on the conduct of the other. But, let us hear 
what the writer ſays: © A joint meeting of both Colleges was called early in winter 1771. [In it, 
<« ſome Members of the King's College totally diſapproved the articles propoſed.” It would have given 
faller information, without requiring more words, to have ſaid, ** two Members of King's College; 
for the Principal had then but one adherent ; four of the preſent fix were on the oppoſite fide, ' and one 
has been admitted fince that period. f | 

At the ſame time,“ it is added, “ a letter to the Mariſchal College, from their Chancellor, was read; 
and it appearing to be an anſwer to one written by them to his Lordſhip, and that ſeemingly in the 
« name of both Colleges, fault was found with their having written without the privity of the other Col- 
« lege, on a matter in which both were equally intereſted.” No letter was ever written by us to our 
Chancellor, that could be underſtood to be in the name of both Colleges. What was written, was ex- 
preſly in name of the Mariſchal College, had their unanimous approbation, and was ſigned by the Princi- 

| as Principal; which nobody will believe that they or he would have taken upon them to do for King's 
College. But why do the Memoraaliſts fay /eemingly ? If the author of the Memorial be the perſon to 
whom the public univerſally aſcribes that paper, (and if he be not, that perſon ought to do himſelf the 
juſtice to diſclaim it) he was then a Member of Mariſchal College, and knows what they did as well as any 
man. Lethim ſpeak out what he knows : for he will not deny, that the Society did nothing in that mat- 
ter without him. Every meaſure taken, it not ſuggeſted by him, had the ſanction of his cordial approba- 
tion; for no one, when that letter was written, appeared more zealous in the cauſe than himſelf; nor was 
greater deference ſhown to any perſon's opinion than to his. | 

„Fault was found with their having written without the privity of the other College, &c.” When 
the Colleges began to hold meetings together on the ſubject, it was 1efolved, that each College ſhould 
write to and conſult their Chancellor, for the Chancellor of King's College was then alive, tho' dead 
before the meeting in 1771, but it was neither required nor expected by either, that there ſhould be 
ſuch a communication of the letters given and received. We held it ſufficient, that the import of the 
anſwer was communicated, We entertained no jealouſy of each other. Having the ſame common ob— 
ject, each placed an entire confidence in the meaſures taken by the other; ſo little did we expect that one 
of ourſelves, who warmly co- operated in every meaſure, would become our accuſer. Our writing with- 
ott their privity, carries an infinualion that we did it in a clandeſtine manner, I would beg this writer 

to 


1 581.) 

to reflect, whether there was any ſuch communication made to Marilchal College of the letters of King's 
College. They wrote to their Chancellor no doubt, for we were expreſly told, long before the meeting 
in 1771, that he approved the deſign, and would give it all the ſapport in his power. But this author 
will not fay, that any letter written to him, was either ſhewa to the Members of Miriſchal College, or 

demanded by them, 
&« [t was demanded,” ſays the writer, „that their letter ſhould be communicated, but this was po- 
« ſitively refuſed,” By whom was it refuſed ? Was it by the Principal? He will not be accuſed of an- 
ſwering for the ſociety, unleſs when he is expreſsly authorized by them. And on this point there could 
have been no previous reſolve, as the demand was unexpected Did then every member of Mariſchal 
College preſent give a refuſal for himſelf? The writer has too much diſcernment not to perceive that this 
charge would now extend a little beyond the precincts of Mariſchal College. 1+ By the expreſſion pt ive- 
ly refuſed, who would not underſtand the meaning to be, that we declared that we would not ſhow them 
that letter? Now the ſimple fad is no more than this. No copy of that letter had been brought to the 
meeting, 


— 


— 


After feveral copies of the Defence had been circulate4, the above paſſage between the brackets, begianiag line 28 
vf the preceding page, at the mark | and ending line 11 of this page, at the mark ] was cancelled, and reprinted in the 
tollowing manner. (The words in Italics ſhew at one view the alterations that were made) 


He ſhould have ſaid, early in 1192 ($) © In it, ſome members of the King's College totally diſapproved the articles 
„ propoſed.” It would have given fuller information, without requiring more words, to have ſaid, „two Members of 
10 King's College ;“ for the Principal had then but one adherent; four of the prefent tix were on the oppolite ſide, 
and one has been admitted ſince that period. 

At the ſame time,” it is added, “ a letter to the Mariſchal College, from their Chancellor, was read; and it ap- 
« pearing to bean anſwer to one written by them to his Lordſhip, and that ſeemingly in the name of both Colleges, 
90 Fault was found with their having written without the privity of the other College, on a matter in which both were 
% equally intereſted.” No letter was ever written by us to our 2hancellor, that could be underſtood to be in the name of 
both Colleges. What was written was expreſsly in the name of the Mariſchal College, and was Age by them all, 
The anſwer is extant, and tho“ ſent under cover to the Principal, is diredWed within To the Principal and the Profeſſrs of the 
Mariſchal College of Aberdeen; awh9 are all collectively addreſſed in the letter by the title , Gentlemen. Can ſuch a letter 
be ſaid to be ſeemingly an anſwer to a letter written in the name of both Colleges? If the author of the Memorial be the per- 
ſon to whom the public univerſally aſcribes that paper, (and if he be not, that perſon ought to do himſelf the juſtice to 
diſclaim it) he H been a Member of Mariſchal College during the greater part of that tranſaftion. Was it ever their 
method to write in the name of others <vho had not empowered them, and without their privity ? Let him ſpeak out what 
he knows: for he will not deny, that avhil? he remained a member, the Society did nothing in that matter without him. 
Every meaſure taken, if not ſuggeſted by him, had the ſanction of his cordial approbation; for no one appeared more 
zealous in the cauſe than himſelf; nor was greater deference ſhown to any perſon's opinion than to his. 

« Fault was found with theit having written without the privity of the other College, &c.” When the Colleges be - 
gan to hold meetings together on the ſubject, it was reſolye4, that each College ſhould write to, and conſult their Chan- 
cellor, for the Chancellor of King's College was then alive, tho? dead before the meeting in 1772, but it was neither 
required nor expeRed by either, that there ſhould be ſuch a communication of the letters ren and rgceived. We 
held it ſufficient, that the import of the anſwer was communicated. We entertained no jealouſy of each other. Having 
the ſame common object, each placed an entire confidence in the meaſures taken by the other. Our writing © with. 
« out their privity,” carries an infinuation that we did it in a clandeſtine manner. I would beg this writer to re- 
flect, whether there was any ſach communication made to Mariſchal College of the letters of me 2 College. They 
wrote to their Chancellor no doubt, for we were expreſsly told, long before the meeting in 1772, that he approved the 
delign, and would give it all the ſupport in his power. But this author will not ſay, that any letter written to him, was 
either ſhewn to the Menibers of Mariſchal College, or demanded by them. 

„It was demanded,” ſays the writer, ** that their letter ſhould be communicated, but this was poſitively refuſed.” 
By whom was it refuſed ? was it by the Principal? He will not be accuſed of anſwering for the ſociety, unleſs when he 
is expreſsly authorized by them. And on this point there could have been no previous reſolve, as the demand was un- 


expected. 


(S) certain circumſtances ted me to remember, that the meeting ſpoken of was in the end of January or beginning of February, and 
what is ſaid in the Memorial miſled me at firſt into the opinion that it muſt have been in 1771; for by no idiom that I am acquainted 
with, can Javwary or February 1772 be catted ear'y in winter 1771. Now if the meeting had been in the beginning of 177, the 
Gentleman alluded to was then a Member of Mariſchal College; for his reſignation is dated June isth, 1771. If then I was miſ- 
taken, as I certainly was, in repreſenting him as, at that meeting, a Member of Marizchal College, I was led into that miſtake b 
the Memorial itfelt If it be aſked what eviience I have that the meeting was early in 1772, my anſweris; fince writing the De- 
fence, I have forturately lighted on the letter from the Chancellor which was the ſubje& of converſation at that meeting, and which 


is dated January gth, 1772. 


The above paſſage was republiſhed nearly in the ſame manner in the Aberdeen Journal of Oftober 16, 1786, bu: 
with a Nate en different, as follows: 


From certain circumſtances I remembered diſtinctly, that the meeting ſpoken of was either in January or very ſoon after, and what 
is ſaid in the Memorial mifled me into the opinon, that it muſt have been in the beginning of 1771 ; for by no idiom that 1 am ag 
quainted with, can January or February $772 be called early in winter 1771. Now if the meeting had been in the beginning of 177, 
the Gentleman alluded to was then a member of Maritchal College, for his reſignation was not given in till June 18th, 1771. If then 
1 was miſtaken, as I certainly was, in repreſenting him as at that mecting a member. of Mariſchal College; I was neceſſurily led into that 
miſtake by prefaming on the accuracy of the Memorial in the circumſtance of the date, The diſcovery of this error in the Memorial, 
tho? it would be uncaudid to impure it to any thing but a flip of memory in the writer, has, if poſſible, ſtill further convinced me, how 
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meeting, becauſe not one of us had thought it of any conſequence ; as tlie anſwer was ſufficiently explicit 
and perfectly intelligible without it. Beſides, it ought to have been mentioned, that the meeting was held 
in a houſe in the farther end of Old Aberdeen, a ſmall circumſtance which the Memorialiſts have over- 
locked, but which would have ſhown at once that their 1 could not have been inſtantly complied 


with, had the Members of Mariſchal College been ever ſo much diſpoſed to do it. And, to ſay the 
truth, the converſation took ſuch a turn afterwards, as could produce no inclination in either fide to re- 
new it, 

A next proceed to the meaſures which have been adopted for promoting the preſent ſcheme. It 
was begun earlier,” they ſay, “than laſt ſummer.” I do not know what the Memorialiſts mean by 
its being begun ; for if holding any converſation on the ſubject of umting the Colleges be underſtood by 
the phraſe it was begun, I will not heſitate to ſay, it may have been begun many ſummers ago. Per- 
haps it would be more proper to ſay, it was never concluded, fince an Union was firſt projected amongſt 
us in 1754, or rather in 1747. Certain it is, that non: of us ever ſcrupled to give his opinion on the ſub- 
ject wherever it was broached : for till September 1785, we had never dreamt that it was ſo dangerous a 
topic to enter upon; and that in particular, the company in which any one of us, tho' not the introducer 
of the ſubject, ventured to give an opinion upon it, was a matter of ſuch critical conſequence, that the ſue- 
ceſs or the ruin of the moſt unexceptionable plan might depend on that fingle circumſtance. Admit that it 
was as carly as ſummer 1784, or earlier, if you pleaſe, that a perſon of rank with whom we have the honour 
to be connected, to whom we lie under the greateſt obligations, and who had been applied to in the year 
1770 in favour of the Plan of Union concerted then, had expreſſed a curiofity, on meeting with one of the 
Members of Mariſchal College at London, to know particularly the circumſtances which had occaſioned 
the failure of that plan; was it criminal in that member to gratify him, and tell him what he knew of the 
matter? Or was it neceſſary that he ſhould remain inflexibly filent ; becauſe he was conſcious that he had not 

reviouſly conſulted the members of King's College, nor even thoſe of his own, that he might be inſtructed 
in what he ſhould fay ? I believe no perſon of cool reflection, will ſay that ſuch a conduct would have been 
reconcilable to any principle of duty, propriety, or good manners. Yet on this point ultimately reſts the 
whole clamour of bad ulage fo artificially raiſed, and fo induſtriouſly propagated. 

+ The preceeding ſummer, to wit 1784, an Union had either occurred or been ſuggeſted to one 
Gentleman of the Mariſchal College, and he had held ſome converſations on the ſubject with 
« perſons of high rank at London.” The Gentleman here meant denies abſolutely that he held any 
converſation on the ſubject in 1784 with any perſon of rank, except the nobleman above alluded to, who 
introduced the ſubject. It appears ſtrange to us, that the Memotialiſts ſhall think themſelves entitled to 
belief fiom the public, when they boldly affirm what they can know nothing of but by information, with- 
out deigning to produce their authority. Some time in the autumn, winter, or early ſpring thereafter 
this was communicated by him to all the members of that College, and to one member of the King's.” 
Here it conſiſts with the knowledge not of one but of all the members of Mariſchal College, that no ſuch 
communication was made to the College, either in the autumn, winter, or early ſpring thereafter : in 
fact, he had nothing to communicate, except the converſation he had had with the Chancellor, which he 
mentioned occaſionally to ſome individuals, but did not formally impart to the Society. The firſt part of 
this paragraph preſents us with an obſcure detail, wich affirms nothing that is not guarded by an alter- 
native; ſo that the whole appears a firing of gueſles rather than of facts. But gueſſing does not appear to 
be this writer's talent. Dire defigns, it ſeems, on that occaſion, occurred to one Gentleman, or if they 
«1d not occur, they were ſuggeſted to him; communications were made /me time in the autumn ; or it 
not in the autumn, in winter ; or if not in winter, in early ſpring. Another journey to London took 
place; more converſations were held. At that time, F not previouſly, in ſome of theſe converſations at 
1 F not at home, a Royal Viſitation was propoſed, and what is more wonderful ſtill, before appli- 
cation made to the crown, the viſitor is named. It is ſurely not worth while to examine theſe things par- 
ticularly. 

Suffice it to ſay, that admitting what they would account the worſt ſide in all the alternatives, it is not 
in our power to diſcover the great matter of offence. We repeat what we have told the world in the 
Outlines, (p. 3-) and which is more than all their narrative amounts to, that it was a ſubject of regret 


to 
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unſafe it is to truſt to that paper, for any the ſmalleſt circumſtance regarding facts. If it be aſked what evidence I have that the mect- 
ing was carly in 1772, (as I have now corrected it) and not in November or December 1771? Tho' certain of the fact, I ſhould have 
Leen at a loſs to give evidence of it to the public, had I not, fince writing the defence, fortunately lighted on that letter from the 
Chancellor, which was the ſubject of converſation at that time, and which is dated Januai y gih, 1772. That letter, | may add, 


bears ſtronger internal evidence than ] had imagined, that it could not have been an antwer to any letter written in the name of bot” - 


Colleges, or could, by any but the moſt perverſe interpretation, be ſuſpected to have been ſo. The letter is in the Principal's hands, 
and any gentleman of King's College, who is yet unſatisfied, may, by calling on him, have all the evidence he can deſire, 


In the Defence, publiſhed in the Journa), is the following clauſe, after the words © meaſures taken by the other,” 
nge 40 of the preceding page. © So little did we expect that one of ourſelves, who had, whil/t he avas one of us, Warn 
* ly c2-operated in every meaſure, would become our accuſec,” 
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to ve, and to all here who valued the intereſts of literature, that any ſcheme which would have conduced 
to the improvement of education, had been ſuffered to miſcarry ; that our good wiſhes were frequently ex - 
preſſed, and enquiries from time to time made, concerning the hope of ſeeing it revived ; that in this dif - 
poſition ſome members of cach ſociety (for there were more than one in King's College from the firſt) 
converſed together freely on the ſubject. Nor needs any perſon wonder that at that time they inclined to 
converſe with thoſe, who, they had treaſon to think, would favour the {cheme, before they opencd it to thole, 
who, they foreſaw, would give it all the oppoſition in their power. The writer of the Memorial may 
leaſe to remember, that the plan concerted in 1770, was for many months the ſubject of diſcuſſion in a 
private club, to which he beionged, conſiſting of fome members of each College, and of ſome who were 
members of neither, before it was judged expedient by him or by any member of the club to communicate 
the matter to the Principal of King's College, and the other members of both. Yet four of the ſeven who 
oppole = preſent ſcheme were zealous promoters of that one. And of the four two were members of 
that club. | | 
But to proceed ; ** ſometime after” the return from London, „aA Meeting of the Mariſchal College was 
* called; they were informed of all the ſteps which had been taken, and they unanimouſly reſolved, not 
to mention the ſubject to any of us, till the annual Meeting of both Colleges in September. But the 
«© only member who had been abſent did, either thro' ignorance of their reſolution, or from his natural 
„ gpenneſs, give one of us information of the deſign, and a candid and pretty full account of the ſeveral 
„ ſteps which had been taken; but this only four days before the annual Meeting: and on the diſcovery 
of his having done fo, the matter was mentioned to a few others of King's College.“ This narrator 


has been very unlucky. in dropping the alternatives, before he was better provided in information. We 


admit, that as ſoon after the Profeſſor's return from London, as a competent number of the Members 
could be found in town, (it being vacation time) a Meeting of the Mariſchal College was called, and they 
were informed of the ſteps which had been taken, In this the writer of the Memorial has ſaid the truth, 
tho' very imperfectly; otherwiſe he would have added, that this was the firſt information given them in 
their Collegiate capacity, and to ſome preſent at that Meeting it was the firſt ume ſuch a ſcheme had been 
mentioned at all. On what ſort of evidence be has advanced what follows, I ſhall not attempt to divine. 


+ They unanimouſly refolved not to mention the ſubject to any of us, till the annual Meeting,” &c. The 


fact is directly contrary. They unanimouſly reſolved, that ſuch of the gentlemen of King's College as 
had not been already informed, ſhould be informed of the fcheme as ſoon as poſſible, and of the encon- 
ragement we had to hope that it would meet with ſupport from perſons of rank, when application ſhould be 
made to Parliament, and for this purpoſe, moſt of thoſe preſent undertook to open the matter to ſome or 
other of the Members of that College, who were all named, that none might be forgotten. There were 


Juſt five of us preſent at that Meeting, every one of whom remembers diſtinctly every circumſtance above - 


related. We ſhould be glad to know, and the public is entitled to demand, from whom the Memorialiſts 
had their intelligence, which is perfectly the reverſe, and contradicted by all that were preſent. | 

T he only thing which we agreed not to mention was, that a Viſitation had heen ſuggeſted, in cafe of 
obſtacles, otherwiſe inſurmountable. We were aware that there might be ſome by whom the mention 
of ſuch a meaſure would be interpreted as a threat ; and that there might be others who being determined 
for reaſons of their own, to oppole an Union in any form, would not defire a better handle for working 
on the paſſions of their colleagues to procure their concurrence, Beſides, to tell you plainly, we our- 
ſelves were not then ſatisfied as to the expediency of ſuch a meaſure. A Viſitation was a thing we were 
litle acquainted with. We had not had leiſure to examine and weigh all the conſequences, and there - 
tore were not ripe for coming to any poſitive determination about it. With fo little regard to truth is it 
aſſerted (Mem. Page 10.) that an application for a Royal Viſitation was a ſtep already concerted : But 


of this more afterwards. Nothing however could have ſerved more to haſten our reſolutions on this head, 


than the heat with which the ſubject was taken up by our opponents, the miſrepreſentations made of our 
meaſures, the clamour fo undeſervedly raiſed againſt us, and the impoſſibility of dealing with them in any 


other manner. It was not hy the mention of a Plan of Union, that the member who had been abſent 


from our meeting, did paar counteract our deſign : In mentioning the Union he co-operated 
with us : but it was Dy the mention of a viſitation, which quickly produced all the effects we had foreſeen. 


Nor was it on the diſcovery of what he had done, but in conſequence of our own refolution, that the 


matter was mentioned to other gentlemen. of King's College. 1 thall not accuſe the writer of the Me- 
morial of wilfully miſrepreſenting facts, in order to hurt us in the opinion of the public. But we have 
all great reaſon to complain that he has been at no, pains in examining the information, or rather tlie 
conjectures and ſuſpicions on which he has founded the charge now publiſhed to the world againſt us. 


And we cannot help ſaying of all the Memorialiſts, that they have had more implicit faith in tha writer 


than we could have belicved them capable of. 


In the next paragraph the writer has thought proper to give his account of what happened at the annual 
Meeting, Of this I ſhall obſerve. by the way, that it does not contradict any thing advanced in the Out- 
. lines, 


il 


| (. ©.) 

Vi Hnes, except in one flight circumſtance, which ſhall afterwards be taken notice of. It is very true, tliat 
on mentioning at that Meeting, that a ſcheme of Union of the Colleges had been again thought of by 
ſome who bad converſed on the ſubject with perſons of rank, and had been encouraged to hope that ſuch 
a plan as might conduce to the intereſts of learning, would meet with powerful patronage and ſupport ; 

ſome members of King's College demanded in a peremptory toue, firſt to be acquainted with all the ſteps 

4 which had been taken, &c before they would hear us on the merits of the cauſe. Willing to gratify 

them in every thing reaſonable, they were informed by the gentleman to whom they particularly directed 

1 their diſcourſe, of every thing material that had paſſed, | | 

15 - They ſay, * with the mi on of ſeveral things which before had been communicated to one of them.” 1 

Þ; know nothing of moment that was omitted, unleſs they reckon his not mentioning a Viſitation an omiſſion 

| of this kind. But let it be obſerved, that when a Viſitation amongſt other expedients was firſt ſuggeſted, 

it was not as a ſtep in the proc e for effecting the Union, it was only as one method of ſurmountin 
difficulties otherwiſe inſuperable, in caſe they ſhould occur. But as we were perſuaded, that if the 
gentlemen were as well diſpoſed to concert together for forming a proper plan as all who were members 
at the time had ſhown themſelves on one former occafion, and the greater part of them on two, there 
would be no difficulties to ſurmount, and conſequently no need for recurring to Viſitation ; (perſuaded 
of this, I fay) both propriety and delicacy required that we ſhould avoid whatever inſtead of inducing 
them to enter into our views, might occaſion their ſtumbling at the threſhold. Beſides, it was a ſtep 
which at that time was ncither meant nor wiſhed by any of us. When they put the queſtion, it was ad- 
mitted, that it had been amongſt other things thrown out in converſation on the ſubject, but had re- 
ceived no mark. of approbation from us. And tho” it was not in our power to view it in the formidable 
light in which they appeared to view it, we were very far from deſiring to recur to it. We entreated 
therefore that, dropping a meaſure which had been perh ps inconſiderately mentioned, they would con- 
ſider of the plan to be adopted. We did not pretend to fix any thing. We had only employed our 
thoughts on the ſubject, which they might conſider at preſent, or at any future period which the joint 
meeting of both ſocieties ſnould be pleaſed to appoint. : | | 

© But it was in vain to expect a patient hearing to any motion that would have led them to canvaſs 

the mcrits of the cauſe : there were many things they muſt previouſly be ſatisfied about. As we were 

inclinable to keep them in good humour if poſſible, we begged to know what it was they wanted to 
be ſatisfied about. On this indeed two of them (there were only five of King's College preſent) aſſumed 
the office of Examiners ; and the gentleman of whom they fpeak in the Memorial, was (we may ſay 
without a figure) put to the queſtion by them: For there is a ſpecies of torture to an ingenuous mind 
in being haraſſed with queſtions, to which an immediate anſwer is required, relating to what paſſed in 
private converſation at different times, and in very different e e and even perhaps in the con- 
fidence of friend{hip. Many things may pals in private converſation, which whether proper or not, 
whether material or triffing, it would be very indelicate and improper for either of the parties to men- 
tion in public without the confent of the other, Now as it is hardiy poſſible for thoſe who have moit 
preſence of mind always to diſtinguiſh on the ſudden, between what may or may not with propriety be 
communicated, we were very fenfible that our Colleague was put by thoſe importune queriſts in a very 
diſtreſſing fituation. apy became, as they advanced, more minute in their inquiries, as to what was 
ſpoken, when, by whom, &c. &c. in ſo much that he at laſt found it neceſſary to evade ſome of their 

acitions, and to decline giving any anſwer to others. And it was very pertinently obſerved to the 

D by one of our members, that he did not fee any propriety in many of the queſtions, or any 

occaſion for anſwering them, as it could ſerve no other purpole than to inflame matters, and perhaps 
expole individuals to their diſpleaſure. Much clamour allo was ſet up, that the: members of Mariſchal 

College ſhould deviſe meaſares for ſuch a public purpoſe, without confulting with thoſe: of King's Col- 

| lege. In vain had they been told over and over, that it was not all ofs Marifchal College, but only two 

Ml or three who had from the beginning, conſulted in every thing with two or three of King's College. 

On their being informed who theſe laſt were we found to our aſtoniſhment, that we. had been as un- 

lucky in eee matter to thoſe of that College to whom it was met tioned, as in not mention- 

f ing it to the reſt. Both ſteps were equally ſubjedts of complaint; for we were given to underſtand 

| (what moſt of us know nothing of before) that they had differed about College matters among them- 

ſelves, and that ſome of the few who had been confulted were of the. minority. From What happened 


* on this occaſion we may remark by the way, that unſeſs an vAquerres be agreed upon, aſcertaining what 
Mi 1 may call the order of communication, it will be impofſible, Wu people fo exceptious, to manage ally 
4 matter in time to come, ' rho? it be ever ſo profitable fof both” Colleges. For it a man unhappily er 
| here, (where error 1s almoft inevitable, ) and communicate the deſigu to one, before he bas mentioned 
U u to another who claims precedency, it is loft irreparably. Fhoſe gentlemen, to do them juſtice, were 
i not always ſo punctilious. 1 have obſerved already how little account they made of ſuch ot the mem- 
| pers of both Colleges, as did not belong to à certain private club. And what regard they ſhowed to pa- 
5 4 trons 
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. 
trons of offices and burſarles, may be learnt from what they themſelves ſay in their Memorial concern» 
ing the plans of 1754 and 1770, (p. 9.) which were purpoſely kept as ſecret as poſſible, till a plan 
ſhould be prepared and adopted by the two Colleges. | 

But to return to the meeting in September 1785; when the altercation was beginning to grow warm, 
one of the Gentlemen of King's College humanely interpoſed by ſaying, that there needed not more in- 
quiries into points about which we were not likely to agree; for the union of the Colleges was a thing 
in its nature impraCticable, it being ſubverſive of the fundamental articles of the national Union; and 
by the deciſion given in ihe affair of Wadham College, it was manifeſt that it would meet with tl e 
moſt powerful oppoſition from the Law- Lords and all friends of the Conſtitution. On being checked by 
a look from one of the Examiners, he apologized by ſaying, he had perhaps been premature in men- 
eons Som things. (This, by the bye, firſt ſhewed us, that meaſures had been concerted for oppoſing 
us.) Then one of the members of Mariſchal College took occafion to obſerve, that fo far was the 
Gentleman from needing to make an apology for what he had faid, that he was the only perſon who, 
fince the affair had been opened, ſpoke directly to the point. There are two queſtions which, before 
every thing elſe, ſhould come under diſcuſſion : the firſt is, whether an Union of the Colleges be prac- 
ticable; the ſecond, what fort of union would moſt conduce to the advancement of literature and the 
intereſts of education, The Proſeſſor has juſt now offered ſome objections to the practicability of ſuch 
a ſcheme; let us hear him fully on this head, and begin with canvaſſing what he offers, If he ſhall 
convince us that the matter is as he repreſents it, there will be an end of the buſineſs ; none of us will 
incline to waſte time in attempting impoſſibilities: and if he ſhould not convince us, we ſhall next enter 
on the conſideration of what would be the moſt proper plan. On this we were informed, by the two 
gentlemen who had conducted the examination, that they would enter into ao diſcuſſion on the ſubject; 
for tho' they declared themſelves to he of the ſame ſentiments as formerly in regard to the expediency of 
an Union, the methods taken for effecting this, particularly the mention of a Viſitation, had rendered it 
impoſſible for them to enter into any concert on the ſubject. | 

t appeared to us very ſurpriſing, that men of knowledge, moderation and diſcernment, (admitting the 
truth of this pretext, that we had a&ed improperly) ſhould renounce a meaſure, which, by their own ac- 
knowledgement, might be made conducive to the intereſts of learning, and the improvement of education 
in the place, merely becaule there had been ſome miſmanagement in the manner of bringing it under their 
review. But THE V1sIiTATI1ON, that ill-omened word, the bare mention of which, (I ſhould rather 
ſay, the being unfortunate enough to hear it mentioned; for it was the ſame thing whether it had occurred 
to any of us, or been ſuggeſted) was the jirremiſſible ſin which could not be expiated, till the preſent race 
of Profeſſors ſhould be {wept off the face of the earth. Beſides, that, in point of conſiſtency, their con- 
duct might be all of a piece, one of them declared, the arguments from Wadham College, and the Na- 
tional Union, were unanſwerable. Was it matter of wonder that, in the Outlines, we ſhould call this 
conduct myſterions ? It appeared fo to us then, and it appears ſo to us ſtill, in a very high degree, 

They ſay in the Memorial, “ At the annual meeting ſome, not all of us, allowed the expediency of a 
„proper Union.” The truth is, there was only one who expreſſed a diſſent from that opinion. It was 
the ſame gentleman who had objected to the practicability of an Union, and was the only _ preſent, 
who had declared himſelf of the fame ſentiments in the year 1770, being at that time the Principal's ſole 
adherent. It is no more than doing him juſtice to acknowledge, that he acted with perfect conſiſtency all 
along : he avowed his opinion in a manly and open manner ; but he had 2 no interrogatories, and 
ſhowed no inclination to avail himſelt of mere clamour, and the groundleſs pretence of bad uſage, for de- 
clining to take a concern in the preſent ſcheme. With this only exception, the declaration in favour of 
an Union was univerſal : and the following, tho? in itſelf but a tiifling circumſtance, yet, becauſe it ſhows 
that what has been aſſerted on this head is not without foundation, deſerves to be mentioned. It was pro- 
poſed, not by any of us, but by one of the five Members of King's College preſent, that we ſhould con- 
clude the meeting like friends, with drinking a bumper to the Union; which was done accordingly. The 
Gentleman who made the motion was, I believe, ſincere in making it. He had always been friendly to 
the ſcheme of Uniting, and we had no reaſon to think that he had changed his opinion. He had taken 
no part in the ſcrutiny ; nor did he join in the clamour. To ſome of us he appeared aſhamed of it. Cer- 
| tain it is, that when a reflection was ſomewhat roughly thrown out by one of his colleagues againſt one of 
us, as chargeable with oſtentation, and I know not what—on account of ſome things which it had been 
Judged proper to notify in a newſpaper, that Gentlemen had the juſtice and the candour to join againſt his 
Colleague, with the Profeſſor who had been thus attacked, and to declare, that he had done no more than 
what, in his opinion, he ought to have done, and what he himſelf would have done in the like circum- 
ſtances. It cannot juſtly render his ſentiments in favour of Union queſtionable, that he is at preſent one of 
the ſix Profeſſors who join the Principal. We can make allowance for the light in which the ſubje& may 
now appear to him, and perhaps to ſome others of them. However defireable an object the Union of the 
Colleges be, they have ſeen it oftener than once 3 with the moſt favourable appearances, but 

with« 


1 

without ſucceſs, We cannot therefore wonder, that they ſhould reckon the ſucceſs of the preſent ſcheme 
ſo improbable an event, as to think it imprudent to riſk the harmony they enjoy with thoſe with whom they 
have hitherto generally concurred in meaſures, for the ſake of a good which they ſuſpect it will not be in 
their power to attain, If the Gentleman, who took the lead in oppoſing us, had, at that meeting, put 
their cefuſal to concur with us upon this footing, they would have perplexed us greatly, perhaps divided us, 
We ſhould have been at a loſs to determine, whether any thing further ought to be attempted at preſent ; 
or what ſhould be attempted : for, whatever they may imagine, we were exceedingly averſe, either to break 
with them, or to occaſion any breach among them, 

Again, if thoſe gentlemen had taken the oppoſite method, and had ſaid plainly, * We have changed 
* our opinion: for though we have for many years been perſuaded of the poſſibility and expediency of 
« Uniting the Colleges, and have, at different times, ſtrenuouſly contended for that meaſure, we are 
„ now convinced that we were all the time egregiouſly miſtaken, that the thing is impoſſible, or, if it 
were poſſible, would be moſt pernicious ;” (if they had taken this method, I fay) tho' the change would 
have ſurprized us exceedingly, we ſhould have at leaſt admitted, that there was ſomething which had a 
more manly and ingenuous appearance, in the open acknowledgement of their error, and ſhould, perhaps 
too much, have been induced to put off matters, till, by often conferring together on the ſubje&, we 
fhould come to underſtand one another better. But inſtead of this, to profeſs that they were of the ſame 
ſentiments as formerly, that they were as zealous for an Union as we were, whilſt they were doing every 
thing in their power to prevent it, and would not admit of ſo much as conference for ſetting things to 
rights, if there had been any miſtake in the former part of the management, was to inſult our underſtand « 
ing and treat us as children or fools : for it was only ſuch, that ſo ſhallow an artifice was capable of deceiv= 
ing. That ſubterfuge cannot avail them, to which now they have recourſe, that men may approve one 
plan of Union who highly condemn another. 'The Outlines were not then written, There was no plan 
deviſed of which their approbation was required, It was only intreated, that they would join with us in 
digeſting a plan. 

It is indeed true that they are now beginning, tho' late, to veer about, and to perceive, that the opinion 
formerly maintained by them will not, in the judgment of the impartial public, be thought 
conſiſtent with their preſent conduct. They at length admit, tho' ſomewhat aukwardly, that they 
were in the wrong, when they ſought to promote an Union ; but they are grown wiſer, and find it their 
duty now to be as zealous oppoſers, as in thoſe days they were promoters of it. Accordingly we hear 
often now of conſcience and oaths, It is ſurely never too late to renounce an error, or to change from bad 
to good. And it the alteration in their ſentiments and practice be of this kind, it is wile in them to 
make it, But we cannot help being aſtonithed, that men of good ſenſe and extenſive knowledge, as all 
14 who are acquainted with thoſe Gentlemen will own them to be, ſhould have been ſo long members ot 
that Society, ſome of them upwards of forty years, and ſhould never have found out till now, the mean- 
| ing of an oath which they took at their admiſſion ; nay that, tho' they have had it repeatedly under con- 
| fideration on fimilar occaſions, they were never able to diſcover in it what they perceive fo clearly at pre- 


ſent. That oath muſt be wonderfully equivocal, and conſequently good for nothing, of which not only 
different men (men too of great acutenels and penetration) but the ſame men at different times give 
interpretations ſo contradictory to each other! Yet this, however ſtrange, we muſt admit, unleſs we are 
| | abſurd enough to ſuppoſe that they never imagined till now that perjury is a crime in a Profeſſor as well 

| as in any other man. 

| I have taken ſome notice of four of the Members of King's College who were preſent at the annual 
meeting, and ſhall only add concerning the fitth, a young gentleman who had been but Jately admitted 
i Profeſſor, that he took no part in the converſation, and as far as I remember, made no declaration of his 
| f ſentiments on either fide, except that he joined in drinking to the Union. Only one of the fix who now 
| join the Principal was abſent ; and I can ſay with truth, that all we of Mariſchal College regreted his ab- 

1 ſence moſt ſincerely. We knew well that, whatever might be his ſentiments of the Union, he was 


| 0 poſſeſſed of that coolneſs, integrity, and good ſenſe, which would quality him for judging impartially be- 
i} tween the parties. His preſence, we think, would have proved a check on ſome of his Colleagues, and 
| prevented ſeveral things not quite unexceptionable or becoming, which took place in that converſation, and 
Fl thus might, not improbably, have given a better iflue to the whole. But whatever be in this, I ſhould 
1 have, for my part, been happy to think, that to the truth of a principal part of the facts mentioned in 
40 this Defence, I had a witneſs in their own Society every way fo unexceptionable. I need only add, 

. that atter they had refuſed abſolutely to have any more converſation or concert with us of any kind upon 

i! the ſubject, either then or afterwards, we parted. The Memorialiſts, not ſatisfied with the curſory : 


manner in which theſe things were paſſed over in the Outlines, tell us that the derail ought to be cal- 
[ culated to explain equally the conduct of both parties. I hope the account now given will be found to 

| poſſeſs more of this quality than even that we have in the Memorial, whole principal fault is very 

i cifferent from either minuteneſs or brevity, , 

| Uh Ihe next piece of information they give us is (p. 11.) that © two of their numhers, in name 22 
1 ö Whole, 
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t whole,” that is, I ſuppoſe of the ſeven members of King's College who declare againſt Union, “ wait- 
« ed on the Gentleman of the Mariſchal College who had brought forward the Scheme, and on their 
« propoſing that if any letter to their Chancellor on the ſubject of the Union was reſolved on, it ſhould 
« be communicated to us, he ſaid that this appeared reafonable to him, but he could not anſwer for the 
« ſociety :” That Gentleman does not allow that he anſwered in the general terms they have expreſled, 
or in terms equivalent : He affirms that the import of his anſwer was only, that, in his opinion, no letter 
affecting their rights and intereſts ought to be written without their knowledge, and added, that neither 
he, nor, to the beſt of his knowledge, any of his Colleagues would think of writing what, in their opi- 
nion, could have ſuch a tendency. The laſt clauſe ſufficiently ſhowed the import of his anſwer to be, 
that any letter by which their intereſt could be injured, ought not to be written without their knowledge, 
which is ſurely very different from any letter on the ſubjet of the Union. 

The Memorialiſts add, “Next day one of us waited on the Principal, and made the ſame propoſal 
« to him, but he refuſed to communicate to us any letter which they might reſolve on writing.” Con- 
cerning this affirmation the Principal ſays, that he never read any thing with greater aſtoniſhment, yet 
he cannot allow himſelf to think that the writer has in this wiltully miſrepreſented him, as it does 
not appear to contribute much to his purpoſe. He is diſpoſed rather to impute it to an inattention arifing 
from ſome confuſion of thought at the time when the application was made. But as to the fact, the Princi- 
pal has uniformly made it a rule, not to give an anſwer for the Society, not even in the plaineſt caſe, 
till he is impowered by them. This very rule he mentioned oftener than once to the perſon who ap- 
plied to him. That Gentleman ſaid, He had three propoſals to make. The firſt was, that the Mariſchal 
College ſhould fend no letter to their Chancellor, which the King's College-had not previouſly ſeen and 
approved. And this was entorced with obſerving that they had done- ſo formerly, to wit, when their 
views coincided, I his the Principal acknowledges appeared to him a moſt extraordinary requeſt, as it 
would have given the King's College the power of putting a negative on their writing at all to their Chan- 
cellor, It was indeed ſo extraordinary, that he ſuſpected the Propoſer himſelf, tho” diſtinguiſhed for 


acuteneſs, did not advert to the full import of it. The Principal rephed, that if the Gentlemen of 


King's College deſired that he ſhuuld aſk in their name, whether the Mariſchal College would agree 
to the Propoſal, he ſhould take the firſt opportunity of putting the queſtion to them, and ſhould return 
their anſwer ; for he never anſwered for them without their authority: he added, in order to prevent 
this reply from being interpreted more favcurably than he meant it ſhould, that, as to his own private 
opinion, he did not believe they would agree to ſuch a propoſal, nor did he think they ought to do it; 
but this he did not give as their anſwer, but as his own opinion. The ſecond propoſal was barely that 
the letter ſhould be communicated to them, This propoſal alſo, it was replied, thould be laid before 
the Society, and their anfwer ſhould be ſent ; but as to their agreeing to it, the Principal ſaid he very 
much doubted. The third was, that at leaſt they ſhould be acquainted whether the Mariſchal College 
was determined to write, and when. To this it was anſwered, that they made no ſecret of their in- 
tention to write; that they had not written ſince the annual meeting of the two Colleges; and he did 
not doubt, tho' he could not ſay poſitively, they would agree, that thoſe of King's College ſhould be 
acquainted, when it is done, if they deſire it. | 

Soon after this, before he had an opportunity of conſulting his Colleagues on the propoſals which had 
been made, he received a card from the Genileman who had been with him before, purporting that 
the Principal and fix Profeſſors of King's College did not accept of what was propoſed by the Principal 
of Mariſchal College, and were therefore at freedoin to take their own meaſures. This card ſurpriſed 
him greatly, being conſcious that he had made no propoſal to them of any kind; he had only heard 
their propoſals, promiſed to lay them before his Colleagues, and to return the anſwer as ſoon as poſſible. 
He acknowledges he gave his opinion of them, but merely as his particular opinion, that they might not 
miſtake his filence for approbation, as people keenly engaged on a fide are fometimes apt to do. Tho? 
he did not then underſtand the meaning of this meſſage, what he learnt a conſiderable time after, ex- 
plained it entirely. Having diſcovered that we had not yet written to our Chancellor on the ſubject of 
the Union, but were determined to do it, and deſpairing of any further communication from us, which 
could be of importance to them, they reſolved to be before-hand with us, and to write to his Lordſhip 
their repreſentation of the whole affair. This we did not diſcover, till we had accounts of it from Lon- 
don. Their reaſon for ſending the card above inentioned to the Principal appears now to have been, 
that they might not ſeem to be in a treaty with us about reciprocal communication, when they took this 


ilep without our privity. They had certainly, however, outwitted us. We avowed what we intended to 


do, but had not yet done, They having drawn from us this diſcovery of our intentions, carefully con- 
cealed their own, whilſt they endeavoured to produce in his Lordſhip a prepoſſeſſion in their favour. 
againſt us. But we do not heſitate to acknowledge that we are not matches for them in this kind of 
ee Was it to be wondered that after this diſcovery, we ſhould, agreeably to their own example, 
e 


more anxious to conceal our meaſures than formerly, from thoſe who wanted to know them, only 
that 


% 

at they miglit render them ineffectual? And let it be obſerved, that it 'is only from this time, that tlie 
concealment with which we are juſtly chargeable, muſt be dated, n 

Io fay the truth, after what had paſſed at the annual Meeting, their applying to us that we would tranſ. 
mit nothing which had not their approbation, or even that we would communicate to them whatever 
letters we ſhould write on the ſubject, appeared to us in a ludicrous light. They had declared expreſs ly 
over and over, that they would have no concert or conference with us on the (object and within a few 
days they come to acquaint us, that they were nevertheleſs deſirous that we ſhould not advance a ſingle 
ſtep without their conſent, or if we would not agree to this, that they ſhould know at leaſt whatever we did, 
or meant to do in that matter, and would take it very unkindly, if we did not tell them every thing. We 
hoped, on their bare mention of Union to us, that they had relented, and were willing to confer with us 
in an eaſy manner on the points whereon we might differ. But we ſoon ſaw our miſtake. War they had 
already declared againſt us, if we would not abandon the project; and in this diſpoſition they were in- 
flexible. But as ſoon as they perceive that we are preparing to meet them in the field. they ſend us an 
embaſſy, ſuch as was never ſent from one hoſtile army to another, not with a view to offer terms of peace, 
or to aſk a parley for an amicable adjuſtmenc of differences, but to ſignify that before any engagement, they 
expect we will be fo civil as to ſubmit our plan of operations to their judgment, and reje& whatever 
they do not approve; for in this manner, ſay they, the Colleges conducted matters formerly; (that is, 
hen they were confederates and allies, had the ſame views, and were engaged on the ſame fide :) or if 
we will be fo unreaſonable as not be directed by their opinion, that we will at leaſt acquaint them with 
the whole plan, that they may know what meaſures to take for defeating us. 

Such was the modeſt application that was made to the Mariſchal College, about the communication of 
their letters; how differently the Memorialiſts have repreſented it, let the world judge. It is exceedingly 
diſagreeable to us, to be obliged flatly to contradict what has been affirmed in ſo public a manner, with to 
much confidence, and by perſons for whom we have always had the greateſt regard, But the Members ot 
Mariſchal College find it neceſſary in their own vindication to make their friends acquainted with the truth, 
ſtripped of all the diſguifes in which their opponents have attempted to involve it. It is but too plainly the 
aim of the Memorial to perplex and confound ; and there needs no more for anſwering it, as far as regards 
the hiſtorical part, than to unravel and explain. It would be the mereſt drudgery to go over the Whole 
with this view. I have already given a pretty good ſpecimen of the miſrepreſentations of fact; I ſhall 
now briefly conſider in an inſtance or two, the uſe they have made of theſe, and the curious manner in 
which things totally different are jumbled and confounded in their reaſonings. | | 

In the paragraph which begins near the top of p. 4.* we find the grounds of the charge of bad treat- 
ment againſt the Mariſchal College brought together, that they may be under the reader's view at one 

lance. It gives us no little ſatistaction io diſcover that theſe grounds, abſtracting from what is impoſſible 
in them, are no other than thoſe allegations which we have ſhown above to have no foundation in truth. 
I fay, abſtracting from what is impoſſible, for ſurely it will be allowed to be of this kind, that a propoſal 
ſuggeſted in converſation, (I ſhall ſuppoſe) at London, ſhould be communicated to the Proteſſors of 
King's College Aberdeen, as ſoon as it is made. But paſſing this as an overſight, they add “ to agitate 
it” (to wit, the project of Union) “ fo many months.” It has been thown above, that it was never be- 
fore any meeting of Mariſchal College but one, previous to the annual meeting of both Colleges, and 
that they gave it no further agitation, if that can be called agitating it, than to determine with one voice 
that the members of King's College ſhould be acquainted with it as ſoon as poſſible.—It deſerves notice 
alſo, that that meeting of Mariſchal College was not fully one month before the annual meeting. If there 
was any erior as yet committed, it was the error of one individual, and not of the Mariſchal College 
It was, beſides, a very natural error in the gentleman with whom they ſay it originated, to impart it to 2 
meeting of Mariſchal College, the College to which he belongs, before it was communicated to King's 
College. This is acknowledged to be a tact, one of the very few contained in the Memorial. And if it was 2 
fault, we ſubmit it freely to the impartial public, whether it was of fo unpardonable a nature, as our opponents 
repreſent it. They add, to take to many and fo important ſteps.“ Not a fingle ſtep but the reſolution to com- 
municate the matter to King's College, was taken before the annual meeting. Again, in concert with ohe 
« gr at moſt two of our colleagues.” It is impoſſible to pleaſe thoſe who are reſolved to be offended. Th: 
clamour was raiſed at firſt becauſe a few of Mariſchal College preſumed to hold converſations together on 


ſuch a ſcheme, without communicating it to any of King's College: and no ſooner did they learn that 3 


few of King's College had been converied with by a tew of Mariſchal College, than this very circum- 

ſtance heightened the offence, as has been obſerved above, © with ſtudied concealment from us,” The 

ſtudied concealment has been ſhown to be either a piece of groſs miſinformation, or the fiction of their 

own jealouſy. All the concealment we have ſtudied 1s of a later date, and not till they gave us the ex- 

ample. They proceed,“ The reſolution to conceal every thing from oy one of us, till the annual 
7 


„ meeting, appeared as ſoon as we heard of it, very like a delign to take us {urpriſe and . 


* See p. 10. line 19+ of this Collection. 
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But pray, Gentlemen, if ye really heard it, from whom did ye hear it? It behoveth you to provide an 
anſwer to this queſtion, We are entitled to require it. The public, after what has been ſaid, will ex- 
pect it. And ye will find it incumbent on you, for your own ſakes, much more than for ours, to com- 
municate the channel of your intelligence. As to the argument itſelf, we may with much greater energy 
1etort, if the reſolution to conceal every thing from you would have appeared very like an inſidious detign 
to take you by ſurpriſe; ſurely the contrary reſolution of that very meeting to which the matter was firſt 
communicated, to impart it to all of you without loſs of time, was a clear indication that we meant to deal 
honourably and openly with you. | | 

The concluſion of the paragraph is an excellent example of the writer's talent in darkening and perplex- 
ing a plain ſubject. When even at that meeting we could not obtain a full and fair account of every thing, 


that had been already done, to have agreed to conferences about what further ſhould be done, would 


have been to run headlong into a ſcheme which we were not permitted fully to underſtand.” That it 
is much eaſier to entangle than to extricate, the foregoing ſentence ſufficiently ſhows. What it is that is 
here called @ ſcheme, I am utterly at a loſs to conceive. No plan of Union had yet been deviſed, and 
conſequently no ſtep could have been taken in the execution of a plan not in exiſtence. What had paſſed 
previouſly to that meeting, was merely ſome converſations tending to ſhow, that if a plan were prepared 
which appeared calculated to promote the intereſts of literature in the North of Scotland, it would meet 
with great encouragement and patronage from ſome perſons of eminent rank. But no particular plan had 
been prepared or talked of by thoſe who had a ſhare in ſuch converſations ; the Outlines had not yet been 
written by us. Whilſt we entertained any hopes of the concurrence of the gentlemen of King's College, 
we cautiouſlv avoided taking a ſingle ſtep. In regard to thoſe previous converſations, to know ſomething 
of them might ſerve as encouragement to excite both ſocieties to join in forming a plan, but could not be 
of the ſmalleſt conceivable utility in aſſiſting them to underſtand the plan to be prepared. What could be 
of any ſervice as a motive, and even more, was told them, much more than the Members of Marifchal 
College knew, or had ever thought of aſking. But by this additional knowledge, for aught we can diſ- 
cover, we are neither better nor worſe qualifed for underſtanding the ſcheme now propoſed, or any other 
ſcheme that may hereafter be propoled, No two things can be more diſtinct than thoſe here confounded, 
Were the public to be informed minutely of all the converſations alluded to, and alſo of all the alterca- 
tion that has paſſed between the Colleges on the ſubject, would this intormation throw one ray of light on 
the Outlines ot the plan before them? But how it ſhould have been in our power, had we been ever ſo 
much diſpoſed, to hinder them from underſtanding a ſcheme, which they themſelves were to be employed 
along with us in preparing, ſcems to exceed all human comprehenſion. | 
I ſhall add another inſtance of this author's controverſial talent, in dextrouſiy ſhifting the queſtion, by 
fubſtituting one thing for another. It is in the very next ſentence, ** Againſt one particular ſtep al- 
« ready concerted, an application for a Royal Viſitation, of the firſt propoſer of which they refuſed to in- 
form us, we did indeed peremptorily declare; but were fo far from declining giving an explanation 
© of cur reaſons, that we did then aſſign ſeveral reaſons, tho* perhaps not all which might with propriety 
% have been aſſigned.” The words marked with Italics are quoted from the Outlines, and are here in- 
troduced in ſuch a manner, as implies, that we had charged them with declining to give their reaſons 
againſt applying for a Viſitation, No perſon of common underſtanding, who reads the ſentence in the 
Outlines, after reading the ſhort paragraph which precedes it, can ſo ſtrangely miſapprehend the mean— 
ing. Thoſe who objected to entering into conference with us in regard to the moſt proper ſcheme of 
Union, are manifeſtly thoſe who are ſaid to have declined giving an explanation of their reaſons, As to 
reaſons for applying for a Viſitation, there was not at that time the ſmalleſt occaſion for them ; yet, even 
then, we perceived in them the ſtrongeſt propenſity to pervert every word ſpoken by us in 9 of 
Union, as tho' it had been uſed as an argument for applying for a Viſitation. It was in vain that 
we told them again and again, that ſuch an application was ſo far from being a favourite meaſure of 
ours, that we had never given it our approbation: and that the very cauſe for which we ſo warmly 
urged a recourſe to conferences, was that there miglit not be a ſnadow of reaſon for recurring to a mea- 


ſure ſo much dreaded by them, and fo little to our liking as a Viſitation then was. We remember well, 


they would have ſtunned us wth arguments againſt a Viſitation, had we been diſpoſed to liſten to 
them : We told them repeatedly, that it was in vain to argue where there was no opponent : We de- 
fired a viſitation no more than they did; we deſired to, adjuſt amicably with them a Plan of Union, 
and would readily admit, that nothing but neceſſity could excuſe a recourſe to ſuch an expedient as Vi- 
ſnation. That they declined giving an explanation of their reaſons for refuſing to hearken to this re- 
queſt, is what we then aſſerted, and ſtill aſſert. The only anſwer made by them, when urged upon 


this article, was, that the mention of a Viſitation had rendered their conferring further on the ſubject 


improper. It was this, aſſigned as a reaſon, which we called myſterious. Of its validity, the public 
will judge. f | 
Itis not an uncommon art with profeſſed e introduce a favourite ſentiment, At firſt as a 
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plauſible conjecture: when they recur to it a ſecond time, it becomes extremely probable; and at lat, 
it is affirmed to be morally certain, or a thing already demonſtrated. This method has a wonderful 
effect in drawing in ſuperficial readers, who remember in general, that the thing was mentioned before, 
and truſt implicitly to the writer, as to what was ſaid or done concerning it. There is a ſpecies of grada- 
tion, or amplification, (ſhould I rather call it?) uſed by this writer, which, if not the ſame, is near akin 
to the atoreſaid artifice in diſputation, When he firſt mentions applying to the Crown for a Viſitation, 
(p. 3+)* it is only as a thing which had been propoſed to one of us, and now (p 4.) in the paſſage laſt 
quoted, it is a ſtep already concerted by us, not one but all. The firſt indeed had been: admitted, that 
the thing was propoſed or rather mentioned to one of us, and therefore required no proof. On the 
credit of this conceſſion, when the ſubje& is reſumed, the word concerted is ſlid into the place of pro- 
poſed, and by the conſtruction of the ſentence, the word is made to refer to the whole collectively, and 
not to one individual only. The reader (unleſs very attentive) thinks he reads only a repetition of what 
was before either acknowledged or proved, when, in fact, what he reads is widely different. For in re- 
gard to the Society, ſuch a thing had never been propoſed to them, far leſs concerted by them. Yet this 
flagrant miſrepreſentation is confidently afferted over again, in a paper called the Information from the 
Principal, &c. of King's College. In the Information, indeed, an authority is alledged, no leſs than 
that of one of our members. But let it be obſerved, that the Member they allude to, had becn abſent 
from the only College Meeting to which the proje& of uniting the Colleges had been mentioned, pre- 
vious to the annual Meeting, and that, at the time, he knew not a ſyllable of what had paſt amongſt his 
Colleagues, as is admitted in the Memorial itſelf, Let it be obſerved further, that tho? he owns he 
mentioned it as a poſſible expedient for ſurmounting difficulties, he neither did, nor could have men- 
tioned it as a ſtep concerted or reſolved on y the Society. | 

J add another inſtance, (the only other I ſhall at this time mention) of this Legerdemain in arguing, 
the ſhifting of the olject, by bringing you ere you are aware, to conclude that as true of one thing, 
which was proved or granted only of another. It was admitted that one or two of each College had con- 
verſed together on the ſubject of union. The one or two of Mariſchal College quickly become the Mari- 
ſchal College; the one or two of King's College remain one or two ſtill. Hence ariſes a charge againſt 
Mariſchal College, that they entered into a concert with one or two of the other College, with ſtudied 
concealment from the reſt, not one word of which is agreeable to truth, The Mariichal College had 
never entered into a concert with any of the Members of King's College. The greater part of us knew 
nothing of thoſe private converſations, till we were informed at the annual Meeting. Further, the 
writer, not ſatisfied with making the act of one or two the act of the whole Society, thinks, now he 
has made ſufficient preparation for going one ſtep higher, to complete the climax, and ſaying that they 
themſelves avowed it as theirs. ** We told them,” ſays he, “ without any reſerve, that our only Col- 
« league,” (there were more than one from the firſt) 4 with whom THEY AvoweED their having all 
along acted in concert,” &c. I cannot help admiring the boldneſs (tho' a more appoſite word 
than b«ldne/s might be found) of this allegation ! Who avowed it? Sir, recollect I pray you. Did all of 
the Mariſchal College preſent, in a body, avow it? Or did any one avow it in their name ? I was pre- 
ſent, and I am certain, that I neither avowed it, nor heard it avowed of the College by any body : And 
every one of my Colleagues can ſay as much. All that was in reality avowed, was no more a founda- 
tion for ſo extravagant an aſſertion, than it would have been for ſaying, that King's College had, in this 
matter, all along avowedly acted in concert with one or two of our Colleagues. It is folely fince the 


annual Meeting, that there has ariſea any thing which they could denominate a combination between 


any of their Colleagues and us. , ' 
Nothing is more certain, than that we never intereſted ourſelves in their internal differences ; and, if 


they themſelves had not introduced the matter, the greater part of us had to this day known nothing 
about them. Whether the Principal, and the fix Proteſſors, who concur with him in oppoſing the 
projected Union, be properly what they ſtyle themſelves, The Univerfity and King's College, or even be 
a majority of that learned body, are queſtions, in the opinion of many, not worth ſpending half a 
minute's time in examining. Truth and right are not to be aſcertained by names and numbers. And 
we mult be permitted to add, that the conduct with regard to us which has been adopted on this occa- 


fon, particularly the ill- grounded clamour which has, with ſo much aſſiduity, been raited and propagated 


againſt us, the polemic arts which have been diſplayed, but above all, the freedoms which have been 
taken with truth, do not ſerve to give us a very favourable impreſſion of their ſide of the queſtion, though 
the majority, in thoſe differences. We ſee but too well, from our own experience, what lengths they 


can go, and what means they can employ, when they are keenly engaged in a cauſe. At the ſame 


time, it is but equitable to add, that all the ſeven are not inyolved alike in this charge with regard to us. 
Some of them had little, and ſome perhaps no opportunity of knowing the greater part of the facts 
here mentioned: the worſt whereof we can accuſe theſe, is their being of too 45 faith in perſons who, 
in our judgment, have not entirely merited the implicit confidence repoſed in them. And even for the 
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writer of the Memorial, or writers, if there wete more than one, we are willing to make this apology, 
that in the moſt ſubtle and intelligent perſons, the underſtanding is ſometimes the dupe of the paſſions ; 
inſomuch that even an acute man may not perceive that ſophiſtry in his own reaſoning, or thoſe miſre- 
N and miſconſtructions in his own narrative, which an unbiaſſed reader of inferior talents will 
diſcover. 

J have now given as ample a ſpecimen of the failures of that performance, in reſpect both of fact and 
of argument, as may ſuffice, I hope, to vindicate us the members of Mariſchal College from the imputa- 
ations, which have been by the Memorialiſts thrown upon us. I have thown the falſity of all the princi- 
pal facts they allege as the foundation of their charge againſt us: and as to ſome of their allegations, I 
have ſhown that the truth was the reverſe of what they have repreſented to the world. As their ac- 
cuſation relates cliiefly to what paſſed before hoſtilities in the preſent literary war commenced between the 

arties, J have confined myſelf to that period. Many more handles for remark might be found in the 
Memorial ; but the taſk is difagreeable, and, in my opinion, unneceſſary. Judicious and impartial people, 
tho? miſled at firſt by their miſrepreſentations, they have been diſpoſed to blame us, have at the ſame time 
acknowledged that the whole offence taken by our neighbours appears to have ariſen from a misjudging 
pride, a jealous and childiſh pettiſhneſs, becauſe in the management of the buſineſs reſpe& enough had 
not been paid them. This conſtruQion is very natural in ftrangers who do not know the Gentlemen. 
Others, even from the account of matters in the Memorial, have been diſpoſed to ſuſpect that the pet 
was more affected than real, and that ſome pretext was wanted for ſo ſudden a change in their conduct, 
from patronizing to oppoſing every attempt at Union with all their might. This mult have appeared to 
them the more neceflary, as for ſome time they affected to be of the fame ſentiments as formerly. This 
affectation, however, ſeems now to be totally laid afide ; and, I muſt acknowledge, they move our com- 
paſſion not a little, when we find them recurring to the old arguments which on tormer occaſions had been 
employed againſt them, and which ſome of us have ſeen them treat with the utmoſt contempt and 
ridicule of which they were capable. They are conſcious that we know this, and muſt feel themſelves 
in a very aukward ſituation when compelled to fly to ſuch topics. But it is time to have done, I am 
afraid, Sir, I have already exhauſted your patience. 
When the ſubject is, on one hand, ſuch an imputation as would have been highly criminal, if true; 
and on the other a charge of falſe accuſation, it is difficult for perſons of any ſenſibility to preſerve that 
diſpaſſionate manner in which men of liberal minds always manage diſputes on ſpeculative queſtions, or 


ſuch as concern the fitneſs of means to the end. And therefore ot all diſputes we ought moſt carefully 


to avoid protracting without neceſſity thoſe that are of a perſonal nature. | 

In regard to the more pleaſant taſk, the vindication of the plan itſelf, ample juſtice has been already 
done to it by others. And of late the ſum of the argument, detached from the altercation of parties, 
has been prepared by one of the friends of Union, who, for refuting objeQions, as well as ſupporting 


the ſcheme with ſolid arguments, has left nothing further to be wiſhed, I am, c. 


: No. XII. 


ANSWER for the Univer/ity and King's College of Aberdeen, from Doctor John Chalmers, 
Principal; Doctor Alexander Gerard, Profefſor of Divinity ; Doctor William Thom, 
Profeſſor of Lats; Doctor William Chalmers, Profeſſor of Medicine; Mr Roderick 
Macleod, Sub- principal; Mr John Leſlie, Profeſſor of Greek ; and Mr Thomas Gor- 
don, Profeſſor of Philoſophy ; to a Defence of the Conduct of Mariſchal College, in Rela- 
tion to the preſent Scheme of Union, c. By a Member of Mariſchal College.“ Ad- 
dreſſed to that Member, 


WI. are ſo little deſirous of protracting the preſent diſpute with the Mariſchal College, into which 
they have forced us by their defign of compelling an Union, that publications by us ſhould have 
been at an end, if what you call a DEFENCE of the Conduct of that College, and which has been 
fo widely and ſo induſtriouſly circulated, had not been really a direct perſonal attack on the reputation of 
ſome of us, eſpecially one individual, whom you have marked ſo unequivocally, that you might, with 
equal delicacy, have given his name. In making ſuch an attack, you, Sir, ought certainly to have given 
Your own name, that it might be known which Member of the Mariſchal College is anſwerable for it. 
You all along point out the ſame perſon as the Author of our Memorial, ſpeak of the reſt as giving too 
implicit credit to him, and are pleaſed to pay ſome compliments to ſome of us: but we aſſure you, that 
we are all incapable of reliſhing àny compliments offered at the expence of another, and ayow tuat Paper as 
the Memorial of us all, I 
n 
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In it we had aſſerted what 1s perfecily remembered by all of us who were tuen in office, that when an 
Union was laſt in agitation, ** A letter to the Mariſcha| College from their Chancellor, the Earl of Bute, 
* was read; and it appearing to be an anſwer to one written by them to his Lordſhip, and that ſeeming] y 
in the name of both Colleges, fault was found with their having written, without the privity of the 
* other College, on a matter in which both were equally intereſted, and it was demanded that their letter 
© ſhould be communicated, but this was poſitively refuſed,” It was naturally introduced, as ſhowing that 
the ſeparate and concealed manner in which the preſent project was begun, was wholly of a piece with. 
that which determined us all to drop any further proſeention of the former ſcheme. From this, you take 
occaſion to begin your invective againſt him whom you call the Author of the Memorial; you afhrm, 
© That he was then a Member of the Mariſchal College, and knows what they did as well as any man ;” 
call upon him to“ ſpeak out what he knows,” and infer that * if every Member of the Mariſchal College 
% gave a retuſal, the charge muſt extend to him.” He has no difficulty in ſpeaking out, and he has full evi- 
dence of the truth of what he ſays. He was not a Member of the Mariſchal College, either when that 
letter was written, or when the communication of it was demarſded : nor did he ever ſee it. He had 
been admitted in King's College, June 19, 1971 ; his reſignation of his former office, of date the day be- 
fore, ſtands in the records of the Mariſchal College: and the meeting at which the letter Was demanded, 
we believed, from our recollection, when the preciſe date ſeemed not material, to have been in December 
thereafter, and find was really in January following. At this meeting, he joined with his Colleagues iu 
demanding the letter, and in condemning the refuſal to produce it. | | | 

Some days before that meeting, your Chancellor's letter was ſent over by your Principal to the Prin. 
cipal of King's College, with a card, defiring to know what anſwer ſhould be returned to it. In con- 
lequence of that card, the Principal of King's College called together his Colleagues, and, at their defire, 
intimated, that we were willing to meet with the Members of the other Colle ge, but could fay nothing of 
anſwering the letter from their Chancellor, till we ſaw the letter from them to which it was an anſwer, 
Notwithſtanding this intimation, that letter, it ſeems, was not brought to the meeting ; and there the 
communication of it was poſitively refuſed by the ſeveral Members of the Mariſchal College, and a great 
deal was ſaid in order to ſhew that it was not neceſſary for us to ſee it. - 

We have ſaid, that the letter from the Mariſchal College to their Chancellor, was “ ſeemingly in the 
name of both Colleges.” You take it for granted that this means, ſigned by the Principal of that College 
in name of both, and argue wholly on that ſuppoſition ; a ſuppoſition which we think ſufficiently, guarded 
againſt by what we add, “ written without the privity of the other College, on a matter in which both 
« were equally intereſted.” But the pow fact will ſhew, that, without any ſuch ſuppoſition, we had 

ood reaſon for what we ſaid. His Lordſhip's letter excuſed his delay in anſwering, by the enquiries 
which he had been making, in the interval, concerning the manner of bringing into Parliament a Bill for 
Uniting the Colleges; it gave intimation, that only fix weeks trom the date of it (January 9, 1772) would 
be allowed for private bills ; and it adviſed our being ready by the beginning of February, about a fort- 
night after his anſwer could be received. It then appeared, and ſtill appears, inconceivable to us, that 
Ins Lordſhip would have written 1n this manner, if he had not been led, by your letter to him, to think 
that matters were agreed between the parties, and therefore we naturally concluded this to have been the 
caſe. If it was fo, your College muſt have taken upon them to ſignify the ſentiments of the King's College, 
without conſulting them, as well as their own; nay, what is ſtill more extraordinary, muſt have taken up- 
on them to ſiznity theſe ſentiments before they were delivered, for the Plan of Union prepared by the 
Committees for a general diſcuſſion, had never yet been taken into conſideration, either by a Meeting of 
King's College, or by a conjunct Meeting of both Colleges. A letter of ſuch a ſtrain was widely differ- 
ent from thoſe (by which you attempt to excuſe it) written by each Society to their own Chancellor, only 
begging his countenance, after a Plan ſhould be concerted ; and it clearly required the authority of both. 
If it was not of this ſtrain, the production of a copy of it was the obvious way to ſhow it; the refuſal, 
whatever was the reaſon of it, cannot be accounted for, either from the place of meeting, or from none ot 
you thinking it of conſequence, into which you with to reſolve it, for you had previous notice that we re- 
quired a communication of it, and that refuſal convinced us that our idea of its contents was juſt. This 
certainly put an end to that ſcheme for an Union; it was only by beginning a new ſcheme, that an Union 
could be again brought into the field. f ; 2 

You obſci ve truly, that © we can ſay nothing but by information,” of what was done in relation to an 
Union, previous to tlie deſign being communicated to us. We always ſuppoſed that the public could not 
but undr1ſtand us as doing ſo, and fee that on every point, except its being communicated in conti- 
dence to ſoine perſons unconnected with either College, it muſt have been derived from you or your 
a ſlociates. Except two particulars, it was the very information which we were able to pick up at the 
znnual meeting, by means of our queſtions, none of which related to any thing beſides the meaſures 
which had been propoſed or taken in order to that Union in which we and our Univerſity were moſt 
deeply intereſted ; and whatever related to this, we are clear that we had the beſt right to be informed of; 
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nor can we conceive how ithe moſt delicate mind could poſſibly be hurt, in giving the readieſt and the 
fulleſt information, unleſs he knew that it contained ſomething with which we had reaſon to be diſpleaſed. 
If that part of our narration be not preciſe, it is the fault of our informers ; if it be guarded by alternatives, 
it only ſhews our ſcrupulous care not to go beyond our information. That it is ſtrictly conformable to 
the information which we then received, all of us who were then preſent know and affirm : nor can we 
perceive that you contradict it, except that you diſpute, whether what had paſt before that time, could be 
called, beginning a Scheme of Union; and that, in oppoſition to what we ſay of the defign being com- 
municated to the members of your College, you affert that it was not communicated to the College, that it 
was not formally imparted to the Society, that they were not then informed of it in their Collegiate capa- 
city, as if our expreſſion were equivalent to theſe, h 

One of the particulars which we have above excepted, is, that a Royal Viſitation has been propoſed, 
« and a Viſitor named.” This reſts not altogether on the information which we were able to obtain at 
the general meeting, but partly on that given four days before, by a member of Mariſchal College, to one 
of us, who affirms, That having called for that member of the Mariſchal College, in conſequence of a 
meſſage left for him, he was afked by him, it he had heard (or what he thought) of Mr Copland's opera- 
tions, (or ſome ſuch word); he ſuppoſed that member to mean ſome new piece of Machinery, (ſo perfect- 
ly was any thing relating to an Union out of his thoughts) and ſpoke accordingly, That Gentleman 
then explained himſelf, that he meant the Union, and faid that their Chancellor approved of it, and was 
to procure a V ifitation ; that he had already ſettled the matter with the miniſtry, and that his brother, Mr 
Stuart M*Kenzie, was to be the Viſitor. Of this meaſure he expreſſed his diſapprobation in very ſtrong 
terms, and declared that he would oppoſe it as much as lay in his power; on which the other indeed ſaid, 


that, if we fo much diſapproved the Viſitation, it might be left out. How this could be, when matters 


had gone fo far, was not explained. After this; eſpecially when we had likewiſe heard a Viſitation ac- 
knowledged, at the annual meeting, as part of the conference at London with your Chancellor, and by 
none of you condemned or diſclaimed as improper, but endeavours uſed to divert the converſation from it; 
and when we had been told, tho“ not till that meeting was over, that both the Viſitation and the Viſitor 
had been already mentioned in confidence to extraneous perſons, it cannot certainly appear ſurpriſing, that 
in writing our memorial, we ſhould have conſidered this meaſure as concerted before the annual meeting 
in September. You ſay, it was ſpoken of “ not as a ſtep in the procedure for effecting an Union, but only 
« as one method of ſurmounting difficulties otherwiſe inſuperable, in caſe they ſhould occur :” the diſtinc- 
tion is nice, and it will appear to be clearly without a — when it is but recollected, that one at 
leaſt of the difficulties to be ſurmounted was the known fixed judgment of two members of King's College, 
againſt any Union whatever: (if our having called them a few needs any apology, you will find one 
which ſhould ſatisfy you, in page 4. line 53. of your own Outlines). 

The other particular, which was not picked up at the annual meeting, relates to what we had called a 
reſolution of the Mariſchal College, . not to mention the ſubject to any of us till the annual meeting.“ 
You ſhall have the fact as it really ſtands. When one of us, the perſon whom you have been pleaſed to 
ſingle out as the peculiar ſubje& of your accuſations, waited on the Principal of the Mariſchal College, 
they had a good deal of converſation concerning a Viſitation, an Union, the firſt intimation, juſt now * 
mentioned, of both to one of our number, and ſome other circumſtances belonging to an Union. In the 
courſe of this converſation, the Principal mentioned the reſolution formed by the Mariſchal College, and 
the communication made by the abſent member; but, that other perſon ſays, without any thing either in 
the immediate connection, or in the terms in which it was mentioned, that could lead him to reſtrict it to 
any ſingle circumſtance, or to a Viſitation more than to any other circumſtance, that had been the ſubject 
of converſation. In this ſituation he owns, that he certainly underſtood the reſolution as relating to the 
Union in general, and from that moment till his reading your Defence, never had a thought of a different 
meaning ; and if he miſtook, it was undefignedly, and he muſt think unavoidably, except he could have 
divined the Principal's thoughts. Both parties will no doubt regret that there was no witneſs ; but this-he- 
ing unluckily the caſe, the above account of the matter muſt reſt on the authority of the one party; ahd. if 
the Principal ſhall fay in contradiction to it, that he explicitly reſtricted the reſolution to a Yiſitation#this 
muſt likewiſe reſt on his authority, without any means of determining between the two: if he thall ndt'fay 
ſo, the matter reſolves itſelf into an undeſigned inexplicitneſs on one fide, and a miſapprehenfion, in con- 
ſequence of that inevitable, on the other. You aſſure us, that that meeting reſolved to give information 
of the propoſed Union to all of us, and that moſt of thoſe preſent undertook to open the matter to ſome or 
other of us: on which we cannot help obſerving, how negligently the reſolution was executed: for to four 
of us, at leaſt, the remoteſt hint on the fubje& was not given by any one member of the Mariſchal Col- 
lege. What we had ſaid, and all that we had ſaid, of the reſolution, as underſtood by ns, was, that it 
locked like a defign to take us by ſurpriſe and unprepared ; but this negligence plainly zended to the fame 
ect, and ſhowed no anxiety to prevent it. You acknowledge, page 53. that that meeting agreed, not 
to mention a Viſitation, You ſeem, however, to have forgotten this, when, ſpeaking of our account of 


Our 


#, © 

our conduct at the annual meeting ſubſequent to that, you ſay, p. 60. I. 13, 14. “ In regard to the ſo- 
« ciety, ſuch a thing had never been propoſed to them, far Jeſs concerted by them.” But that acknow- 
ledged agreement implies that, little as you were acquainted with a Viſitation, or had examined all its con- 
ſequences, you knew or ſuſpected, without any information of our ſentiments concerning it, that there was 
ſomething in it which would diſguſt us : and as we knew, and, we hope, have by this time proved, that 
a Viſitation as connected with an Union, and for adjuſting a plan of Union, is, tho in every light improper, 
of the moſt important conſequence to all parties concerned, we neither then could, nor Rill can conſider 
the concealment of it from us, as any * indication that you meant to deal honourably and openly with 
5G | 

We paſs over your Jaboured gloſs on what paſſed at the annual meeting, only deſiring the reader to com- 


pare it with our Memorial, that he may perceive whether you really ſet aſide the facts, or only put a face 
upon them : and proceed to the contradiction which you give, p. 56, 1. 61. to our aſſertion that, the 


«« gentleman, who had brought forward the ſcheme, ſaid to two of us, that he thought it reaſonable an 
« jetter to your Chancellor on that ſubje& ſhould be communicated to us, but could not anſwer for the 
« ſociety.” .This circumſtance appears to us to be in itſelf of little conſequence on either fide, nor could 
we have had any motive to miſrepreſent it; on the contrary, we thought it did credit to that Gentleman's 
candour, and we mentioned it with that view. But, ſince it is denied, the perſon whom you are fo 
anxious to accuſe on every occaſion, cannot but reckon it fortunate, that the aſſertion reſts not on his ſole 
authority, but likewiſe on that of the Gentleman who was along with him, the perſon whoſe teſtimony 
you, in that ſame p. I. 54. own to be every way * ſo unexceptionable.” This Gentleman concurs in affirm- 
ing, that the perſon whom they addreſſed anſwered in “ the general terms” and in the very words, em- 
ployed in our Memorial,” and theſe two Gentlemen communicated this anſwer to us on returning from 
that interview. Neither of them remembers the anſwer which is now given in your Defence, © that, in 
his opinion, no letter affecting our rights and intereſts ought to be written without our knowledge, and 
that neither he nor, to the belt of his knowledge, any of his Colleagues would think of writing what, 
in their opinion, could have ſuch a tendency:“ nor can we ſee how it would have been an appoſite 
anſwer to our requeſt, unleſs he had firſt convinced theſe two Gentlemen, that our rights and intereſts 
were no-ways connected with the ſubject of an Union, to which ſubje alone our requeſt referred. With- 
out this, it would have tended to make theſe Gentlemen believe, that a letter concerning the Union ought 
in his opinion to be communicated to us, while it was meant only, that a letter conceraing the Union did 
not, in the opinion of himſelf and his Colleagues, affe& our rights and intereſts. 

Your next paragraph relates to the propoſals made by one of us to your Principal. Neither he nor any 
of us will diſpute with you about the preciſe terms in which the propoſals were made, but only obſerve 
that they were all confined to ſuch letter as you might write to your Chancellor, relating to the Union, and 
to what had paſſed concerning it. When this is taken in, the firſt of them, as ſtated by yourſelf, that the 


Mariſchal College ſhould ſend no letter to their Chancellor, which the King's College had not previouſly ſeen 


and approved, cannot appear very different from a joint Memorial by parties: which is not uncommon, 
nor has ever been reckoned either ridiculous or improper, What you mention as the third, was made by 
the propoſer in his own name, with a declaration that it was ſo, and that he could not ſay, whether com- 
pliance with it would fatisfy his Colleagues. Soon after he reported to us all, the propoſals he had made, 
together with the Principal's anſwers, to the very ſame purpoſe as you have given them. We all agreed, 
that nothing Jeſs than the communication to us of ſuch letter as ſhould be written by your College, con- 
tained in the ſecond propoſal, ought to ſatisfy us ſo as to prevent our ſending our repreſentation of the 
matter to the noble — 8 to whom yours was to be addreſſed. You will not ſay, that the Principal's 
anſwer gave us aſſurance of the communication, nor ſo much as reaſon to expect it, but the contrary, and 
therefore we conſidered it as a refuſal, and in our Memorial, where we thought it unneceſſary to enter into 
this detail, we called it (we all ſtill think with reaſon) by that name, If the card ſent to the Principal 
called “ his offer to lay our demand before the ſociety, and to ſend their anſwer,” ſomething propoſed by 
him, we cannot ſee the great impropriety of the expreſſion. We believe it is the firſt time, that one party's 
deſiring communication with the other, in order to prevent any miſunderſtanding concerning the infor- 
mation to be given; and after they had no ground to hope for ſuch communication, their giving their 
own repreſentation of the caſe, was ever painted in ſuch colours, as you (pages 57, 58.) endeavour to put 
upon our conduct. 

Our deductions from the facts we willingly leave the reader to compare with your long examination of 
them; not doubting that his diſcernment will enable him to ſee, that the mode of proceeding is as real a 
part of a ſcheme of Union, as abſtract articles of a plan, to which laſt you wiſh (page 59.) to confine the 
word ; to fee that our Memorial ſpeaks of a Viſitation as propoſed at one period (p. 9.) and as concerted at 
a poſterior period, (p. 10.) whereas the force of your argument (p. 60.) depends on both referring to the 
{ame period; and to perceive that any members of the Mariſchal College then preſent, avowing the having 
aQed in concert with ſome of ours as there deſcribed, is all that the words of our Memorial, (p. 9. LF 
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ceſſarily imply, or that was requiſite for our argument, and that we are therefore innocent of the legerde- 
main with which you charge us, (p. 60.) 

We cannot be of opinion that your Defence amounts to a proof of the preſent project for an Union 
having been begun with that openneſs towards the members of King's College, which, in a matter fo 
deeply affecting its privileges and intereſts, they had a right to expect; and to which every perſon and 
every ſociety is, in ſuch a caſe, fairly entitled from every other. It was by a method perfe&ly the reverſe 
that the Union of the Colleges at St. Andrews was accompliſhed, and that the Union of our Colleges was 
attempted in 1754 : and all the private converſations and diſcuſſions in 1770, to which you oftener than 
once refer, muſt certainly appear very different from thoſe conferences with perſons of rank and influence 
concerning, not an Union only, but meaſures for over-ruling, if 1 Fich members as ſhould think 
themſelves obliged to oppoſe it, which have taken place in the preſent inſtance. 

You ſeem to be ſenſible, that you have not entirely preſerved a diſpaſſionate manner: a very ſoft expreſ- 
fon for the ſpirit in which your /etter is written. We feel, and we hope have ſhewn, that conſciouſneſs 
of innocence, joined to ſomething of good temper, can preſerve men calm under very great provocations. 
But we acknowledge, that the warmth which you and ſome of your aſſociates have indulged, cannot pro- 
duce in us any inclination to be united into one ſociety with you: and we cannot doubt but it will con- 
vince moſt impartial perſons, that an Union, in the preſent tate of things, could not be conducive to the 
peace and harmony of the ſoctety, or to the intereſts of good education. 


— 


Since the above was written, you have republiſhed part of your Defence in the Aberdeen Journal, with 
an alteration in that particular (page 51.) which regards your Chancellor's letter; and have annexed a note 
acknowledging, that you was miſtaken in affirm ing the perſon whom you call the Author of our Me— 
morial, to have been a member of the Mariſchal College, when the letter to which that is an anſwer was 
written, The mere miftake as to the time, we ſhould have thought not worth a remark. But on this 
miſtake, purely your own, you have built a charge againſt an individual, of conduct which, if it had been 
real, would have been baſe; it was only after it was known, that he had to many contradicted the act, 
that you thought proper to enquire into it, tho' you own that you had the eaſieſt acceſs to the means of 
aſcertaining it ; before that time you had ſpread the calumny far and wide, farther than you can be ſure that 
your retraction will reach; even then, you offer no apology to him for having groundleſly ſpread it; on 
the contrary, in the very correction of it, you couch infinuations that he is ſomehow or other blameable 
in that matter, though you cannot tell how ; you coolly oblerve what amounts only to this, that your 
original charge would have been juſt, if it had not reſted on a matter of fact which did not exiſt ; nay, you 
excuſe your miſtake, from our Memorial having, in ſpeaking of what we then thought had happened in 
December, called the winter which certainly began in 1771, winter 1971, when we did not dream that 
any thing material could depend on the preciſe date, nor drew any fort of inference from it ; and on this 
handle you renew a general aſſertion of miſtakes in our Memorial. If all this can ſatisfy your/elf for the 
charge, now owned to be groundleſs, which you had brought againſt that individual, we believe it will 
lead moſt others to ſuſpe& that, ſevere to others, you are very indulgent to yourſelf, We repeat it, that 
you ought to have given your name. But henceforth we ſhall conſider ourſelves as at liberty to deſpiſe 
whatever is publiſhed againſt us, or any of us, without the author or authors being aſcertained, and as en- 
titled to expect, that no candid or impartial perſon will pay any regard to it. When you, however, re- 
fle&, that part of your accuſation againſt one of our number, is already diſcovered by yourſelf to have reſt- 
ed on your miſtake of a point of fact, and perceive in how ſmall a degree he is peculiarly concerned in 
what is the ſubje& of the reſt of it, we cannot but think that it becomes you, for your own ſake, to con- 
ſider how you can beſt make him reparation for your attack. 
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PROPOSED By TE MARISCHAL COLLEGE or ABERDEEN, 
FOR AN 


UNION of it with the Univerſity and King's College. 


By the Principal and Profeſſars of the Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen. 


4 T has been ſuggeſted to us by many very reſpectable perſons, that the manner in which the propoſal 
for an Union of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges was brought forward, has neceſſarily laid us under 
great diſadvantages for making the full force of our arguments againſt it, obvious to the public at large. 
They acknowledge that, not cnly the unfairneſs of the ſeveral methods by which it has been carried on, 
and the unfitneſs of the meaſure of a Royal Viſitation for forcing it on this College; but likewiſe the in- | 
utility and manifold improprieties of the Plan of Union propoſed in the Outlines, muſt appear clearly 
proved to every impartial perſon, who attentively examines our Memorial, Information, and Anſwer. 
But they obſerve at the fame time, that by our having been obliged to act on the defenſive, to follow the 
ſecret motions of our opponents, and to ward off the attacks which they ſucceſhvely made upon us, we 
have been prevented from giving a regular view of the ſtrength of our cauſe; and therefore they wiſh for a 
full and connected ſlate of the queſtion concerning an Union of the Colleges, abſtracted, as much as poſ- 
fible, from the extraneous and incidental circumſtances which have intermixt themſelves with the preſent 
ſcheme for effectuating it. By a repetition of ſuch ſuggeſtions, we have been prevailed upon to undertake 
the following diſcuſſion. | | | 
In every civilized country, care has been taken to make ample proviſion for the diffuſion of knowledge, | 
by founding ſeminaries for education, particularly Colleges and Univerfities, In England though there | 
be only two Univerſities, the proviſion is very ample, by means of the many Colleges and Halls, in all 
forty ene, erected within the Univerſities ; as well as of Colleges for various purpoſes of literature, un- 
connected with the Univerſities, | 
| What was the ſtate of Scotland, in reſpe& of ſeminaries for education, previous to the 15th century, 
it is not neceſſary, nor perhaps eaſy, to aſcertain with preciſion. But it is certain that in 1411 an Univer- 
ity was founded at St. Andrews, the See of the Metropolitan; within which three Colleges, one for 
Theology, and two for the other arts and ſciences, were afterwards in courle of time erected. | 
This was the only Univerſity in Scotland till 1450, when a ſecond Univerſity was founded at Glaſ- 
gow ; within which only one College has been erected. 
By thele Univerſities proviſion was made for education in the ſouthern parts ; but they could be of little ( 
nefit to the northern parts, the bighlands, and _— of Scotland, on account of their diſtance from 
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both Univerlities, and the difficulty of acceſs to them, For the ſake of tliat large tract of country, and 
with an expreſs deſign to remove the ignorance which continued to prevail in it, King James IV. erected 
the city of Old Aberdeen, the feat of the Biſhop, into an Univerſity, in 1494 ; and within chis third 
Univerſity, Bp. Elphinſton, by authority from that King, ſoon after founded and endowed a College, 
called firſt St. Mary's, and afterwards the King's College. | | | 4 

Theſe three Univerſities, including within them five Colleges, were reckoned ſufficient for education 
in learning, till the Reformation of Religion took place in Scotland. But this event brought along with 
it a laudable zeal for promoting uſeful knowledge, which ſhewed itſelf in the care of the King and Parlia- 
ment, not only to increaſe the revenves of the three Univerſities, and to purge them from ſuch particulars 
in their ſtatutes, as favoured” popery, but likewiſe to multiply ſeminaries of learning. In conſequence of 
SY a fourth Univerſity was, in 1580, founded at Edinburgh, by King James VI. and confirmed by 

arhament. 

Not ſatisfied with this, they who had embraced the reformed religion judged it proper, for diffuſing 
more generally the fundamental parts of education, that, beſides the Unzverfities, there ſhould be College: 
for teaching languages and the arts, in all the principal towns. Earl Mariſchal and ſome others obtained 
from the Crown, grants of tiends or of the revenues of ſuppreſſed monaſteries, for the purpoſe of erecting 
ſuch Colleges of Arts; and the Mariſchal College, founded in 4 593, in New Aberdeen, is the only one di 
them which now remains, | 

A deſign, ſeveral times before thought of, has been lately reſumed, for accompliſhing an Union be- 
tween the Mariſchal College, and the Univerſity and King's College in Old Aberdeen ; and has been 
the ſubject of much controverly. An Union of theſe two ſocieties is a general, and a very vague and 
undefined idea, concerning which no perſon can give an opinion in the abſtract: to declare for or againſt 
an Union in general, is to declare for or againſt a man knows not what. There may be a mode of Union 
which is harmleſs, there may perhaps be a mode of Union which would be proper and advantageous ; 
but it is clear that many modes of Union may be deviſed, which would be uſeleſs, pernicious, and illegal. 
Before therefore a declaration can be made for an Union, with judgment, with knowledge, or with mean— 
ing, it muſt be aſcertained, what the ſpecihc Union intended, preciſely is in all its particulars. It was 
on this fair and rational principle, that all former attempts were conducted: but in the preſent project it 
has been reverſed ; an Union is firſt to be reſolved on, and then ſome plan or other is to be fallen upon, 
to which all parties are to be obliged by authority to ſubmit, however exceptionable they may reckon the 

articulars of it. Ihe promoters of the preſent icheme have all along availed themſelves much of con- 
tinued addreſs in keeping the propoſition for an Union vague, and in all their publications avoiding pre- 
ciſion and particulars ; for by this means they have left every man to form his own conception of the plan 
and conſequences of an Union, and to believe that conception the very thing intended; and have obtained 
a ſeeming concurrence of perſons whoſe real ſentiments concerning the moſt eſſential particulars, are op- 
poſite and abſolutely irreconcileable. Many inſtances of this will occur in the ſequel ; and the importanc: 
of removing this confuſion obliges us to enter into an accurate examination of the ſubject. 

An union of two diſtin Univerſities into one Univerſity, is a meaſure wholly without a preceden: ; 
and therefore would need to proceed upon reaſons very ſtrong indeed. But it is not neceſſary to enlarge 
on this view of the matter, becauſe we are clear that this is not the preſent caſe. For, though delicacy 
induced us -only to give a hint of it in our Memorial, the methods employed by our opponents will 
inſtity us in explicitly affirming that, in our judgment, there is the fulleſt evidence that the Mariſchal 
College is not an Univerſity. | 

The preſent propoſal can, therefore, be only for uniting the Mariſcha College, either to the Univer- 
/ity of Aberdeen, or to the King's College already exiſting within that Univerſity : and theſe are two very 
different points. When an Univerſity has been once erected by proper authority, any College founded 
and legally confirmed within the bounds of that Univerſity, becomes ot courſe a part of it. Thus the 
cities ot Oxford and Cambridge having been very anciently erected into Univerſities, all the numerous 
Colleges fince founded in either of theſe cities, and legally confirmed, have of courſe become parts 
ot theſe Univerſities: and thus the city of St. Andrews having been erected into an Univerſity in 1411, 
ihe ſeveral Colleges ſucceſſively founded, St. Salvator's by Archbiſhop Kennedy in 14.55, St. Leonard's 
by Prior Hepburn, and St. Mary's by Archbiſhop Beton, when confirmed as Colleges, belonged to tlie 
Univerſity of St. Andrews, fimply by their being built within its limits. In like manner the King's 
College founded by Bp. Elphinſton, and authoriſed and ratified by King and Paritament, belonged, 
by means of its very ſituation, to the  Univerfity of Aberdeen; and any other Colleges afterwards 
founded and ratified in the ſame manner within the city of Old Aberdeen, would ot courſe have equal- 
iy belonged to the Univerſity, But the Mariſchal College being founded without the Univerſity. at 
2 mile's diſtance in the burgh of New Aberdeen, was neceſſarily, what it is called in the Act ot Par- 
liament confirming it, a free College, that is, a College ſeparate from the Univerſity ; and could be united 
to the Univerſity only by ſome poſterior deed, Such a deed took place in 1641, King eee! — 
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firſt's charter uniting % Univerſity oll Aberdeen and his Majeſty's College of the fame, and the New 
College of Aberdeen called the Mariſchal College, into one Univerſity, to be called King Charles's or the 
Caroline Unixerſity. This Charter was occaſioned by the Act of Parliament (ARA 6. 1640) aboliſhing 
Epiſcopacy in Scotland, whereby the rents of Biſhopricks came in his Majeſly's hand and at his diſpoſing ; 
and were by him with conſent of Parliament (A& 39. 1041) applied to the ſupply of Miniſters ſerving 
the cure, Univerſities, Colleges and Schools, as they ſhould be diftributed by Commiſſioners empowered 
for that effect. In conſequence of this the Earl of Sutherland and other noblemen were commiſſioned 
to enquire mto the revenues of both theſe ſocieties ; who reported that 5oo l. would be neceſſary 
for their farther ſupport, particularly that the proper yearly expences of the Univerſity and King's 
College exceeded their revenue by l. 285, 7. 1, end on that report, his Majeſty united them, and at- 
ſigned the Univerſity the revenue of the Biſhop of Aberdeen, two thirds to the King's College, and one 
third to the Mariſchal ; and Parliament ratified the gift. (Unprinted Act 169) The effect of this Union was 
only, that the Members of both were called together at the King's College, for elefing a Chancellor, 
Rector, and other Univerſity-officers; that they joined in giving a factory for collecting the Biſhop's 
rents, and in clearing the accounts of them; and that the Mariſchal College acquired a ſhare in the 
privileges properly belonging to an Univerfity. But the two Colleges remained, like thoſe in the Enpliſh 
Univerfities, diſtinct, each poſſeffing and managing its own revenue, and purſuing ſeparately the ſame 
courſe of teaching as before. In this ſtate they continued till the reſtoration, when Act 15. Parl. I. 
Ch. 2. and AR. 1. Seſſ. 2. reſcinding al! the Acts of the Parliaments 1640, &c. reſtoring Epiſcopacy, 
and annulling all AQs, Gifts, or Deeds in prejudice of the ſeveral Biſhopricks, put an end to that Union, 
and annihilated the object of it: And when Epiſcopacy was again aboliſhed at the Revolution, the re- 
venue of the Biſhoprick was differently applied. 

The Union now propoſed is of a totally different nature; not an Union merely of the Mariſchal 
College to the Univerſity, but alſo to the King's College. In the Englith Univerfities no attempt has 
ever been made, fo far as we know, for uniting together any two of the numerous Colleges which they 
contain; on the contrary new Colleges continue ſtill to be erected. An Union of two Colleges, St. Sal- 
vator's and St. Leonard's, took place at St. Andrews more than forty years ago. They were both Col- 
leges of Arts, each confiſting of a Principal, three Profeſſors of Philoſophy, a Profeſſor of Greek, and a 
Profeſſor of Humanity. I he ſtudents of both theſe Colleges together had for years been under a hun- 
dred, generally not above eighty ; and ſometimes not above two in a claſs; for this number two Colleges 
were plainly unneceſſary, and even ſuperfluous. The falaries of the Proſeſſors being likewiſe but about 
L. 40, theſe along with ſo few fees were totally inadequate to the ſupport of men in any meaſure quali- 
fied for the offices. An improvement of their livings was abſolutely neceſſary to the very exiſtence of 
either College; and, as there was no proſpect of it by other means, an Union became indiſpenſible.— 
At the ſame time there ſeemed to be few difficulties in accompliſhing it. The two Colleges 
were ſituated within a few paces of each other. They were already within the ſame Uni- 
verſity. They were, along with St. Mary's College, a Profeſſor of Medicine, and a Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematics, alike ſharers in the powers and privileges of that Univerſity, The correſpondent places in 
each, except one, were in the gift of the ſane patron, who conſequently by the Union had the diſpoſal 
of one place nearly equal in value to both thoſe which he formerly had: thoſe of both the Principals in 
the gift of the crown, and thoſe of the Protetſors of Philoſophy and Greek at the diſpoſal of the Colleges, 
The only caſe which ſtood otherwiſe was compromiſed by converting one of the Profeſſorſhips of Humanity 
into, what the Patron chole, a Profeſſoiſhip of Civil Hiſtory, The union was notwithſtanding ſeven or 
eight years in agitation, betore the concurrence of all parties in the deſign and in a particular plan, could be 
procured; and without perfect unanimity they were aſſured that it could not ſucceed. At length, not & 
majoritil( Reply p. 35, 30.) but al/parties concerned, applied for an act of parliament uniting theſe two col- 
leges; and on their unanimous application it was obtained, though they were informed that oppoſition 
from any member of parliament would have effectually prevented it. The United College had the ſame 
number of ſtudents that was formerly divided between the two; and as yet it has very ſeldom riſen above 
thar number. ; 

When aſcheme was formed in 1754 for uniting the King's and Mariſchal Colleges, there appeared 
the like neceſſity for it. The falaries ot the Profeſſors of Plüloſophy and Greek in either College were 
not above ;51. the fees of their claſſes ſcarcely raiſed their whole livings to 70l. or 80]. thoſe of fome of 
the other Pioſeſſors were ſtill lower; and only one living above 1o9l : and no methods had then been 
thought of for improving the revenue of either College. An Union was ſuggeſted by Archibald Duke 
of Argyle io the Principal of King's College; on whoſe communication the members of both Colleges 
met, and, after obtaining the conſent of Patrons in the general defign, adjuſted all points relating to an 
Union, except the /eat ; the queſtion concerning which, it was at laſt agreed by them and the town of 
Aberdeen, to ſubmit to James Earl of Findlater, who pronounced a decreet arbitral fixing the ſeat, in cafe 
an Union ſhould take place, of the united College in New Aberdeen: But with the moſt earneſt recom- 
mendation, * that no application to Parliament be made for an Union of the two Colleges, unleſs I be 
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done in the moſt amĩcable and harmonious manner, by all parties concerned.” The members of tlie 
Kings College, — convinced that the removal of the College from a pleaſant, retired, healthful village, 
favourable to ſtudy, and where the ſtudents were continually under the eye of their maſters and ſubje& to 
their juriſdiction, to the heart of a large trading town, where they would be expoſed to numberleſs avo- 
cations, and where the authority of the maſters over them was confined to the walls of the College and 
the hours of teaching, could not fail to defeat in a great meaſure the purpoſes of Education, and encroach 
on the powers and privileges of the Univerſity ;—— and knowing it to be contrary to the general opinion 
and wiſhes of the country, as well as of the noble Duke who hud ſuggeſted the _ ,-blamed them. 
felves much for having ſuffered their confidence in the ſtrength of their plea for the ſeat, to betray them 
into a reference on that point. (Memorials 1755.) On being required under form of inſtrument by 
the Magiſtrates of Aberdeen and the Mariſchal College, to comply with the decreet arbitral, the mem. 
bers of King's College gave information to his Grace of what had happened, and aſked his advice for 
their conduct. He was clear that an Union ought not to take place, if the ſeat was to be in New Aber. 
deen, that they had acted ultra vires in ſubmitting that point, and that for this reaſon the Decreet could 
have no effect; and he aſſured them that no Act of Union could be brought forward in Parliament, with. 
out the unanimous conſent and concurrence of all having intereſt. Their counſel at Edinburgh gave the 
fame opinion; and we have good reaſon to believe that the other parties got a fimilar opinion from law- 
yers whom they couſulted. The confequence was, that the deſign fell to the ground. 

Our former publications have given a ſufficient account of the manner in which a new propoſal for an 
Union was brought forward in 1770, and of the occaſion of its being abandoned; and likewiſe of the 
methods which have been employed by the Mariſchal College in introducing and conducting the ſcheme 
of Union now in agitation. It is the Plan itſelf that we propoſe to examine; and that——both in point 


of Utility, —and in point of Right. 
J. 


THE neceſſary and immediate effect of an Union of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges, would be the 

{ſuppreſſion of one of thoſe Colleges for Philoſophy, Mathe matics, and Languages, which at preſent exiſt 
in Scotland. This by itfelt cannot poſſibly be advantageous, but is evidently detrimental to the public. 
Theſe are the fundamental branches of education, abſolutely neceſſary not only to all that are intended 
for the learned profeſſions, but many of them likewiſe to perſons in various lines of active life, and even 
for enabling a private gentleman to make a reſpectable figure in his ſtation. There is therefore no part 
of the public that is not deeply intereſted in the preſervation of a ſufficient number of Colleges for inſtruc- 
tion in theſe branches. It was the multiplication of ſuch Colleges which our Reformers were intent 
upon, and which occaſioned the Marilcha} College and ſome others to be then ſuperadded to all the Col- 
jeges of Arts which already exiſted in the Univerſities. By the Union at St. Andrews one ſuch College 
has been already ſuppreſſed; by the propoſed Union at Aberdeen, another would be ſuppreſſed ; and thus 
the nomber would be reduced one below what was reckoned too ſmall 200 years ago. Yet the popula- 
rion of the country has increaſed ſince that time; the defire of ſuch education is more general, and the ob- 
jets to which it may be uſefully applied in life, are become more numerous; and, in the words of the Re- 
Piy, (p. 41.) © the importance of education is better underſtood.” Theſe circumſtances require more, inſtead 
of tewer. tchools ; and that this is the opinion of the whole kingdom may be fairly concluded from the 
many private academies which have been lately eſtabliſhed in different places, for teaching the branches 
ol ſcience moſt generally uſeful. 

It always has been and ſtill is, very univerſally the opinion of that part of the public who are moſt 
intereſted in the matter, that the vicinity of the two Colleges of Aberdeen is of great advantage, by ex- 
citing emulation and ſecuring diligence in the teachers. There has been a general concurrence in the 
judgement that the removal of this by an Union, would be detrimental to education and to the public.“ 


It 


+ This argament has not eſcaped the diſcernment of the public. It appears that it can never tend to the advance- 
& ment of learning, to ſuppreſs Seminaries of learning and reduce the number of teachers; when, as is the caſe at pre- 
& ſeat, the number of ſcholars is increaſing, and new Academies for teaching the different branches of ſcience are ſtart- 
ing up in different corners of the nation; which indicates a penury rather than a ſuperfluity of public eſtabliſhments for 
« the education of youth.” Prgſbylery of Tain. To the fame purpoſe, Preeholders of Inverneſs-ſhire. 

y the propoſed Union, there will be a total ſtop put to emulation between the two Univerſities, which they ap- 
& prehend to be the beſt ſpur for promoting every eſtabliſhment.” PFreeholders of Inverneſs-ſbire. To the ſame purpoſe, 
Preſbyieries of Lewes, Sky, Inverneſs, Tain, Dornoch, Chanonry + one of which add, © Let us appeal to experience; 
& there is only one teaching Profeſſor in either College, who has not a rival in the other; and it conſiſts with the Know- 
« lectoe of ſome of us, that a very few years ago he was in the practice of ſhortening his ſeſſion by a fortnight at each end. 
& Tf one did ſo, who had no rival, how can the public be aſſured, that the whole would not act the like part in like cir- 
« curaſtances?” And another, that “ as it puts it in the power of the maſters to pay a more particular attention to their 


& ſcholars, ſoit leaves with parents a choice of ſending their clucren to either College.“ 
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1 
It cannot be pretended that there is no force at all in this argument. It does not ſuppoſe the Proſeſſors to 
he actuated only by ſordid motives; it only ſuppoſes that they are like other men, and that, in a matter 
of ſo great importance as education, no real motive to exertion ought to be unneceflarily taken away, It 
improper jealouſies may ſometimes be the conſequence, it can be only with men of illiberal minds; and 
ſuch men would not be the moſt ſenſible to principles of honour, duty, or the love of ſcience, but ſtand 
in need of every poſſible incentive : with men of a different caſt, laudable and uleful emulation will be 
the only eſfect of a competition between the Colleges; and from this, the public can never fail to derive 
great advantage, 3 
In oppoſition to this it is urged (Reply p. 43.) that . were this the caſe, our ſeminaries ought to ſur- 
i paſs in number of ſtudents and in reputation, all the other univerſities in Scotland,” and that, „ if the 
“fact be otherwiſe, it may be maintained that our rivalſhip has done us more harm than ſervice.” We 
denv the concluſion ſo far as it ieſpects the number of ſtadents : the number of inhabitants whoſe children 
require education in the large cities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the populouſneſs of the countries around 
them, the contiguity of the latter to Ireland, and of the former to England, together with the numberleſs 
occaſions which call families to reſide tor the winter in the metropolis, muſt always give theſe Univerſities, 
as to the number of ſtudents, greatly the advantage of Aberdeen: at the ſame time it is a fact that the 
ſtudents at the two Colleges here, are conſtantly more than double thoſe at St, Andrews. With reſpect 
to reputation; if the reputation of the Profeſſors in point of learning be meant, we are far from wiſhing 
to detract from that of the Profeſſors in the other Univerſities; and ſhall only obſerve, that the granting 
of their ſuperiority will, in confutation of the reaſoning of our opponents, help to account for the great 
number of their ſtudents. But we think it nowiſe unbecoming to ſay, that the reputation of moſt of the 
Profeffors in the Colleges of Aberdeen for aſiduity and care in teaching, is acknowleged equal to that of 
any others; that many of their ſtudents have been found as fully inſtruted both in the ſciences and 
languages as thoſe of any other College in Scotland, have ſhewn themſelves as well qualified for the moſt 
important departments, and have filled them with equal honour, When it is conſidered that the ſtate of 
the northern counties has always rendered our Seſſions ſhort, the proficiency of the ſtudents muſt be 
imputed chiefly to the diligence of the Matters, and it is far from unreafonable to think that competition 
contributes in part to that unremitted dit igence.“ It muſt likewiſe be obſerved that other Univerſities are 
not really deſtitute of the incentive of rivalſhip. In Edinburgh there are and long have been many 
private academies and teachers in every branch of education, except perhaps Theology alone, which may 
ſerve for the inſtruc ion of ail whole views require not Univerſity honours, and may thus prove a check on 
the negligence of Profeſſors ; we mzy ſay, has proved a check; for it is well known that the Profeſſorſhip of 
Civil Hiſtory had for ſcveral years become a ſinecure, and that the arrangement by which it is now 
rendered a very uſeful and well frequented claſs, was owing, ſolely to a courſe of lectures in that branch 
being ſet on foot by an mgenious private clergyman in the neighbourhood. In Glaſgow likewiſe there 
are academies and private teachers enough to make negligence unſafe for the intereſt or credit of the Pro- 
feſſors: and the effect of rivalſhip is in a great meaſure ſecured even at St. Andrews, by means of two 
flouriſhing academies for {cveral parts of ſcience, at Perth and Dundee, both a very few miles diſtant 
from it. It may be added that ſuch rivalſhip is far more neceſſary at Aberdeen than in theſe other Uni- 
verſities ; for by their lying within the compaſs of about 5o miles, and the expence of education being 


. nearly the ſame at them all. they are truly rivals to one another, and in caſe of negligence or oppreſſion 


in one of them, ſtudents could without any inconvenience go to another: but Aberdeen is at leaſt 80 

miles diſtant from the neareſt of them, and (in the words of the reply p 40. note) “ more than one half of 
„ Scotland is nearer in local ſituation to Aberdeen than to any other Univertity ;” and conſequently if 
the ceaſing of emulation by an Unionof the Colleges thould be found, when it is too late, to produce 

neplipence, more than the half of Scotland could have education only by going 80, 100, or 120 miles 

farther, and to places where the expence would be nearly double. It is admitted that the intereſt of a 
Profefier will always have ſome dependence on his diligence ; but it muſt be obſerved that this motive to 
excition takes place at preſent in its full force along with the other arifing from emulation; and 
in greater force than it could ſubſiſt in the event of an Union. For a man who without his 
utmoſt exerticn cannot expect a number of ſcholars ſufficient to afford him a decent ſubſiſtence, 
has a ſtronger ſpur, than it he were in a fituation where moderate application will ſecure him 
that, and the greateſt application could bring him only a little more. Betides application is, in the 
ſeparate ſtate of the Colleges, more ſtriftly connected with intereſt than it would otherwiſe be; for if 
a I'icfeflor in one of the Colleges be negligent, ſtudents can be inſtructed by the correſpondent Profeſſor 
in the other, at the ſame expence and only the diſtance of a mile; whereas, in caſe of an Union, they 
cculd not have that relief but by removing at Jeaſt 80 miles, and to a more expenſive ſeminary ; hardſhips 
to wh.ch many would find it neceſſary to prefer a very imperfect inſtruftien. It likewiſe deſerves 
notice, that a Profeſſor might indulge bimſelf in negligence, eſpecially when he is fixt to a particular 
cepartment, with little cr no loſs of intereſt, becauſe none whoſe views require a compleat courſe of 
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Academical education, can obtain it without attending his claſs, as well as thoſe of his Colleagues ; but 
at preſent he cannot have this ſecurity, for a ſtudent in one College may without any inconvenience, attend 
the other for that particular branch; and ſuch tranſitions, from other views, are not uncommon. It is 
of ſome importance too, that if an ill - qualified Profeſſor ſhould ever happen to get into either of the Col- 
yr. ſcholars may find one better qualified in the other; an advantage which would be loſt by the 

nion. | | | 

It has been ſuggeſted, not by ns, but very generally by the public, that in the event of an Union, fees 
might be raiſed, and other expenſive or oppreſſive regulations introduced. And we cannot help fo tar 
agreeing with them as to acknowledge that in that event, it would be eaſier than at preſent, If one 
of theſe Colleges ſhould attempt it, ſtudents could eaſily have recourſe to the other; but to have recourſe 
to the diſtant Univerſities would be a much greater burden than to ſubmit to the impoſition : and in 
one College which could not be deſerted without ſo great a burden, there would ſurely be a better 
chance for unanimity in exactions, than in two rival Colleges. Their being checks on one another bas in 
fact prevented regulations improper, or diſagreeable to the public. When the King's College about thirty 
years ago prolonged the ſeſſion, with the beſt intention for the improvement of education, beyond what the 
public thought the poverty of the country could bear, it was by having the Mariſchal College eaſily within 
their reach that young men procured education, and that the public obtained, after a ſhort trial, a repeal 
of that regulation. By that regulation the Seſſion of King's College was extended to ſeven months, 
while that of Mariſchal College continued to be only five months. The conſequence was, that the Pro- 
feſſor of Greek in the latter, the very year after his entry, when he could not have yet acquired any re- 
putation as a teacher, had ſeventy ſcholars, and his Colleague in the King's College, who had for ſeveral 
years taught numerous claſſes with great reputation, had only thirteen, But the inequality ceaſed as ſoon 
as the Seſſion was again reduced to five months. This fimple matter of fact is a 4 from ex- 


perience, both how deeply the public would ſuffer by an increaſe of the expence of education, and how 


much the vicinity of the two Colleges contributes to prevent that increaſe. 

The propoſals thrown out by the Mariſchal College for new regulations (Addreſs to the Clergy p. 3, 4. 
Reply p. 44. Obſervations) in order to prevent neu abuſes, implies an acknowledgement that there 
would be ſome riſk of theſe; and before the public williagly run that riſk, they will no doubt with 
to be aſſured both that the regulations be good, and that they will always be effectually executed. 
If the hints which have been thrown out (Obſervations. Addreſs. Reply.) of ſecuring the execution 
Ly ſubjecting the Univerſity to an extraneous authority, ſeem to be ſpecious, they are very far from being 
unexceptionable : A moſt reſpectable author, quoted on the other fide, (Smith Inquiry, B. 5. C. 1. Art. 2.) 
pronounces, That an extraneous authority can only oblige to a certain number of leQures ; but what 
the lectures ſhall be, muſt ſtill depend on the diligence of the teacher, and that diligence is likely to be 

oportioned to the motives which he has for exerting it; That ſuch authority is liable to be exerciſed 
Lock ignorantly and capriciouſly ; That the perſon ſubject to it is neceffarily degraded by it, 
rendered mean and contemptible, and reduced to ſeek protection and guard himſelt againſt bad 
uſage, by obſequiouſneſs and readineſs to ſacrifice the rights, intereſt, and honour of the body cor- 
porate of which he is a member : And that theſe effects are obſervable in the French Univeſities. —— 80. 
cieties and individuals much intereſted in the matter have expreſſæd their apprehenſions of another increaſe 
of expence in the event of an Union, which it would be without the power either of the Profeſſors or 
of any Academical regulations to prevent; apprehenſions that from all the claſſes of Philoſophy and 
languages being confined to one of the towns, occaſion might not improbably be taken for railing the 
rate of board and lodging; againſt which the competition between boarding houſes in the two towns, 
with the public table in King's College, as a check upon them all, is at preſent a ſecurity. It is a 
certain fact that the cheapneſs of education in the ſeparate ſtate of the two Colleges, has hitherto put it 
in the power of many originally in very poor circumſtances, to procure an education to which they owe, 
and acknowledge that they wholly owe, their having made a figure in very important ſtations, done 
eflential ſervices to their country, and raiſed, themlelves to a reſpectable rank and opulence. A very in- 
confiderable advance in the expence of education would preclude all ſuch caſes for the future. 


Though. 
+ Preſbytery of Lewes, Inverneſs. . 


$ * Ir is our opinion that the union of the Colleges would have an unfriendly aſpect on liberal education in the north- 
« ern parts of the kingdom by raiſing the expence of education, putting it more out of the power of farmers, clergy, 
and even the middling gentry, who have numerous families, to ſend their children to the univerſity, and of courſe 
& leſſening the number of ſtudents. As matters now ſtand, preachers have become ſcarce in the bounds of this Synod, 
© almoſt to an alarming degree: two ſtations in our bounds have been vacant more than a. year, which we have not yet 
© found preachers to accept of. If this union takes place, we ſhould not be ſurpriſed if Advertiſements were ſeen in the pu- 
« blic Papers, twenty years hence, for Miniſters to accept of our vacant pariſhes.” Preſbytery of Lewes. The Preſbytery 
© of Ui likewiſe, in unanimouſly diſapproving the union, took it up as a matter of ſerious importance to the intereſts of, 
literature, in regard to the church of Scotland in general, and more eſpecially in regard to the education of youth. in 


— 


— 


. 


£ 

Though public utility be held forth as the only object of the propoſed Union, by thoſe who favour 
it, and repreſented as alone ſufficient to outweigh all objections againſt it; yet it is plain from the pre- 
ceeding obſervations, that ſuch Union would neceſſarily deprive the public of real and great advantages 
which it —_— enjoys by the exiſtence and vicinity of two Colleges, and thus prove poſitively detrimen- 
tal in ſeveral reſpects. This cannot be evaded by the pretence (Reply p. 37.) that * it is not propoſed to 
„ ſuppreſs any branch of education at preſent tanght ;” for this might 2 alledged with equal truth, if 
the propoſal were for uniting together all the Colleges of Scotland; in which caſe however the fallacy 
would be too palpable to paſs with any perſon. Were there no other objections, this alone would be 
ſufficient, till it be once clearly proved either that the propoſed Union is neceſſary, or that it would be 
certainly productive of ſuperior advantages. | 

The only ſituation in which neceſſity would juſtify the ſacrificing of theſe advantages to an Union, is 
the impoſſibility of both Colleges continuing to exiſt without it ; by reaſon either of the inſufficiency of 
the funds for the decent ſupport of the Maſters, or of the want of ſtudents to attend them. This was 
the ſituation of the two Colleges at St. Andrews; and it was certainly better for the public that one 
College ſhould flouriſh, than that“ both the ſeparate Colleges (Reply p. 37-) ſhould have been ſuffered 
« to fall into decay, for the want of the ſupport which followed from their Union.” But this neceſſity 
does not take place in the preſent caſe. Both King's and Mariſchal Colleges have long exiſted and 
been uſeful, and are now as flouriſhing as ever; there is no appearance of either falling into decay for 
want of ſupport by an Union: the number of ſtudents at each is always reſpectable; as great as at the 
united College of St. Andrews; greater than at ſeveral Colleges in the Engliſh Univerſities, which it 
never entered into any perſon's mind to think of ſuppreſſing ; often as many in a claſs as any Profeſſor 
can teach to the beſt advantage. If we be content with our preſent livings, it will not ſurely be con- 
fidered as an evidence of that ſelfiſh, intereſted, illiberal fpirit to which our oppoſition to an Union has 
been fo freely aſcribed : the Mariſchal College (Appendix No. 6.) repreſent ſome of their own ſalaries as 
conſiderable, and they elſewhere declare their revenue to be farther and much improveable : the ſalaries 
of all the correſpondent offices in the King's are conſiderably better, and the revenue, in its very nature, 
ſuch as muſt improve. But if the augmentation of the livings were a matter of neceſſity, it could be no 
argument in favour of the Union propoſed; for that the plan has not this object in view, is one of the 
boaſted proofs of the liberality of the promoters of it; with what juſtice, will appear afterwards. 

But the grand plea, indeed the only one, urged in favour of the propoſed Union, is drawn from the 
great advantages which the public are to derive from it. Theſe are indeed contidently promiſed, and 
pompouſly diſplayed. But they cannot juſtify that meaſure, till it be, not boldly aſſetted, but clearly 
proved=— That they are not only real advantages, but ſo ſuperior as to overbalance all the diſadvantages 
conſequent upon it, and all other objectons which lie againſt it; — That they cannot be obtained by 
any other meaus lefs exceptionable than an Union; — And that by an Union they will be certainly ob- 


tained. } But in their attempts at auy part of this proof, we cannot but think that they have totally 
failed. | 

The improvement in the branches of education at preſent taught, which they promiſe to the public, is 
that the Union will produce numerous claſſes. It is ſo much. a favourite topic, that they negle& not to 
mention it in their very thoit Petition to his Majeſty ; and in almoſt every one of their ns ms. an (Out- 


nes, 


« theſe remote countries, and found themſelves nearly intereſted in the iſſue of the preſent conteſt.” « Uniting tneſe 
« Colleges muſt unavoidably eſtabliſh a monopoly of literature, evidently vrejudicial to thole of narrow fortunes, eſpe- 
« pecially in the north. of Scotland, for whoſe benefit the King's College was principally founded.” Preſbyiery of Dor- 
noch.“ „ The good effects expected from an Union are at beſt uncertain, while one bad conſequence appears highly 
probable, namely to render education more expenſive, and hence not oniv difficult, but perhaps in many caſes impoſ- 
ible to be attained by people in the middle and lower ranks of life. Any ſcheme that may have a tendency to exclude 


« ſo conſiderable a part of the community from the benefits of literature and ſcience, ought not to be adopted without the 
© moſt mature dehberation.” Caithneſs. 


+ © The preſbytery are very ſenſible of the good done by theſe ſeminaries- in their preſent ſtate; the advantages pro- 
« poſed by their union, are at beſt but probable and precarious, not ſufficient to juſtity the alteration of Conſtitutions ſo 

venerable and ſo uſeful.” Inverneſs. % We have reaſon to doubt that beneficial effects will accrue, and ſincerely 
wiſh to ſee the two ſocieties continue to flouriſh in their preſent independent ſtate.” U. © They do not fee what 
tendency an union of the two colleges can have to promote the interelt of literature.” Lochcarron. * Nor do they 
© think that, if the projected union was to take place, it would be attended with ſuch advantages as the plan holds forth, 
« tothe intereſts of Literature and Education in the north of Scotland. At leaſt thoſe advantages they conſider as 


neceſſity or propriety of making innovations that may not have the deſired effect in promoting the public utility. Chan- 
onry. „ "Tho? an union in general is plauſible, and might be proper and beneficial in many caſes, yet in others and; 
in different circumſtances, it may be the reverſe : ſuch we apprehend the union now propoſed to be.” Ding vai! 
«. We think that the promiſed. advantages are all chimerical.” Lewes, | 


« 


uncertain and precarious. And as the Univerinies have ſo long flouriſhed in their ſeparate ſtate, they cannot ſee the 


*h SR | ou», 
ines, Obſcrvations, Addreſs to the Clergy, Reply,) they carefully introduce it. It is moſt certain thr: 
thus would be a great advantage to themſelves, by the value of the fees which they might expect. It might 
afford ample proviſion for able Profeſſors ; and it might Ikewile prove a temptation to fuch as were not 
very able, to employ influence with the Patron, for ſupplanting greater merit. But that numerous 
claſſes ſhould be ſtated as clearly an advantage to the Public, we own, ſurpriſęs us ſo much, that we are 
more diſpoſed to reckon it one of thoſe diſadvantages which there needed ſomething to compenſate : and 
the public are decidedly of the ſame opinion. We can entertain no apprehenſion that, in confequence of 
* an Union, the claſſes would ever exceed double the preſent numbers: for reaſons alteady ſuggeſted, we 
1 recłkon it pretty certain that they would ſoon fall ſhort of that eſtimate. But acquieſcing in it, that ſuchi 


14 dClaſſes will be better taught than the preſent, by the ſame man and in the lame ſpace of time, is to us 
| inconceivable, nor have we ever heard a fingle perſon, except the promoters of the Union, heſi— 
J tate to pronounce it diametrically contrary to all experience in, or obſervation of, teaching In the preſent 


1 ſtate of both Colleges, every claſs contains numbers, of every rate of genius, ſufficient to produce emula- 
1 tion as certainly as twice the number could; and ſometimes, by its being confined to a few rivals, mor: 
1 eager emulation than would take place if it were diſſipated among a greater number.— From forming 
1 ſocieties among ſtudents at the age at which they attend theſe Colleges, in order to diſcuſs the objects cf 
| their ſtudies, little advantage can be reckoned on, and that little might be moſt reaſonably expected from 
| ſach ſmall ſocieties as the preſent claſſes can afford; numerous meetings of boys would tend more to dil. 
order than to diligence : that an Union ſhould occaſion a longer reſidence of ſtudents fit for conducting 
4 | ſocieties of this kind, depends on ciicumſtances too precarious to encourage ſanguine expeRation ; and if 
19 it ſhould, it is highly improbable that theſe more advanced ſtudents, inſtead of converting with one an- 
1 other, would aſſociate with their juniors, and encounter the petulance or trifling natural to their years. 
il I he preſent ſtate of both Colleges allows ſufficient ſcope tor a higher Greek claſs; it has trequently 
1 had ſucceſs; and when it had not, the failure has been owing to circumſtanees which an Union could not 
fi remove. | 
While the advantages aſcribed to numerous clafſes are ſuch ſhadows and uncertainties, the incon- 
yeniences ariſing from them, to education and to the public, ale certain and ſubſtantial, From a great 
| number of young men or boys collected together, there is always a ritk of their corrupting one another, 
1 both in the claſs and out of it, into idleneſs, inatteution, irregularity, and vice. In all the claſſes for 
0 languages and philoſafhy, even the higheſt, we aſſert, from our own long experience, that frequent and 
particular examinat ians are abſolutely neceſſary: and our opponents do not deny it. In numerous claſſes, 
the examination of each ſtudent cannot poſſibly be fo frequent or minute as in the leſs numerous: and to 
pretend that a few examinations, however regulated, will anſwer all purpoſes as well or better than 
twice as many regulated with equal ſkill, appears to us a pertect abſurdity. But a Profeſſor will 
beſtow more time on a numerous claſs.” (Addreſs, Reply.) He would need to do fo : But that every 
Profeſſor really will do ſo, when there is nothing to oblige him to it, the public have no reaſon to take 
for granted. Or he may explain ſome particulars to a few at ſeparate hours.“ { Addreſs.) But that 
would be, of mere choice nearly to double his labour and time of attendance ; it would be 19 
teach two or more thin claſſes inſtead of one greater; and it would be impoſſible without ab- 
ridging the preſent ſtated number of daily nieetings. Beſides, the Profeſſots of King's College 
confine not their care of their ſcholars to the hours of teaching, but attend to their ſtudies and 
their behaviour in their ſeparate lodgings ; to which double numbers could not but prove a great 
obſtruction. Another expedient is ſuggeſted j Addreſs) * that the ſtudents might find private tu— 
tors for a very moderate fee: we ſuppole rather inadvertently : for in the more laboured paper (Re- 
ply) of which that ſeems to be an abſtract, this 1s pgrudently omitted. The expedient is certainly re- 
guuiſite in numerous claſſes: But, it is not ſo certain that parents will conſider it as an advantage to 
tnem, to be laid under the neceſſity of an additional expence by paying a fee to a private tutor. We 
are unwilling to enter into a comparifon between the progreſs of our ſtudents, and that of the ſtudents in 
more numerous Univerſities : but, on the authority of fume who have good acceſs to know, and are well 
qualified to judge, we affirm that the former, particularly in Greek and Latin, 18 by no means mterior to 
tue latter; and that, if in any of the elementary ſciences the latter be ever ſuperior, it is owing to the 
aſſiſtance of private tutors, to the greater age of the ſtudents, or to their longer attendance, niaking 
amends for the diſadvamages of very numerous claſſes. In referring to the Grammar School of Edin- 
Luigh, the Gentlemen of the Maritchal College are unfortunate ; for we have moſt unqueſtionable jntor- 
mation, that there the great increaſe of the number of icholars has, notwithitanding the eminent abilities 
en! indetaiigable diligence of the teachers which invited it, rendered progreſs very difficult to all ſuch as 
cannot be at the expence of private tutors, It has been mach controverted, W hether a private or a pub- 
lic education be preferable : but that the advantages of the latter will rife in proportion to the numbers, 
is too tidiculons to have been ever maintained by the moſt violent of its advocates. It has been very gener- 
ally allowed, that a ſeminary moderately numerous untes tie advantages of both. Such ſeminaries our 
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Colleges are, in a great meaſure, in their preſent ſtate ; yet to them, the Gentlemen of Mariſchal 'Cof. 
lege ſeem to have applied the arguments commonly urged only againſt a private education. 

Theſe Gentlemen are likewiſe very liberal in their promiſes of advantage to the public, from additional 
Profeflorſhips for thoſe branches of ſcience which are not taught at preſent. But they have never put it 
in the power of the Public, to judge whether all theſe Profeſſorſhips would be uſeful or not; and certain- 
ly there may be ſome departments conceived which would be uſeleſs. They ſay that they have named 
the number that appeared to them ſufficient.” (Reply p. 45.) Sufficient for what? Before the queſtion 
can be anſwered, the purpoles in view mult be preciſely known ; according as theſe are fixt, any given 
number may be either too great or too ſmall, They profeſs that they thought it more reſpectful to 
the public, not to ſpecity the particular Profeflions to be retained or added.” (ib.) What? While they 
yet cailed upon that public, to determine whether the addition would be of advantage or not? This is a 
ſtrange manner of expreſſing reſpect : it is in effect to ſay, We have thought of ſomething, we will not 
tell you what it is, but we defire you to declare whether it will be uſeful or not. Will they call this one 
of the objections which * regard the detail, and not the general expediency of the meaſure ?* (ib.) It is a 
point which muſt be fixt, before any judgment can be formed concerning that expediency. But their 
reſpect for the Public conſiſted in their waiting their aſſiſtance for filling up their Outlines, and render- 
ing the Plan complete.” And how was the Public at large to concert the ſeveral particulars neceffary to 
that end? Or how were the ſentiments of the majority to be aſcertained ? A few, and theſe perhaps the 
leaſt capable, though the moſt officious, might ſuggeſt, and in ſome meaſure have ſuggeſted, their pe- 


culiar ideas: but this forms not the voice of the public. A whole country never can prepare or digeſt a 


lan, though it may pals a judgment on it after it is fully formed; it muſt be concerted by a few; and it 


is the duty of thoſe who propole a plan of general concern, to enable the public to paſs a judgment by 


lay ing it before them complete in all its circumſtances, The contrary method may allure the approbation 
of thoſe who are eaſily caught with a general ſpecious idea, and of hob projectors who hope that their ideas 
will be adopted; but, by diſguiſing objections to which the particulars are liable, concealing difficulties 
which lie in the way, and leaving room for a choice between contradictory arrangements, it will in fact de- 
lude the generality While the Members of Mariſchal College fo carefully conceal their intention as to 
particulars, they blame us for taking the liberty to ſupply what is wanting with our own conjectures.” (ib.) 
It our conjectures had been wrong, they have had many opportunities, in their multiplied publications, of 
correcting them, by declaring what their intentions really were; the public had a right to expect ſuch ex- 
plications on particulars objected againſt ; as they have never given them, but chuſe to continue inexplicit, 
though our conjectures militate directly againſt their Outlines, the natural concluſion is, that theſe con- 
jectures have coincided nearly with their real intentions, which however it would be dangerous for them 
yet to avow. But on the preſent ſubject, they have involved themſelves in ſo much confuſion, as ſcarcely 
to afford a ground even for conjecture. The only meaning we can put upon their words, (Reply, p. 39.) 
is, that only the offices of a Principal, a Prote ffor of Greek, and three Proſeſſors of Philoſophy, ſhall be 
ſuppreſſed; in which caſe, the offices retained will conſtitute a College conſiſting of a Principal and thir= 
teen Profeſſors, two of Theology, two of Oriental Languages, (a department which has been as nearly 
a ſinecute as moſt others, and in which there is ſurely no greater neceſſity for two, than in the Greek 
Language) one ot Law, two of Megicine, three of Philolophy, one of Mathematics, one of Greek, and 
one of Humanity; and there will be room for only tue additional Proft:{forſhips. From moſt of their 
publications, it appeared to be their deſign that theſe ſhould be appropriated to Law and Medicine; till 
however without ſaying, whether both are to be appropriated to one or other of theſe ſciences, or one to 
each of them ; or whether they really intend a greater number, which the magnitude of their promiſes 
certainly demands. But in one publication (Reply, p. 39.) they propoſe a Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, in an- 
other (Obtervations) a Profeſſor of Agriculture, and in a third (Addreſs) they ſay that * ſeveral have 
© been already ſuggeſted.” As the elements of Aſtronomy fall of courſe to be taught by the Profeſſors ot 
Natural Philoſophy and Mathematics, a diſtinct Profeſſor for that ſcience, (any more than a ſplendid Ob- 
ſervatory) is of no conſequence in general education; and could be ulctul only to the very few who are 
capable of making new diſcoveries. A propoſal to introduce at Aberdeen, what has never been attempted 


in the greateſt of the Britiſh Univerſities, a Profeſſorſhip of Agriculture, cannot but appear a mere flight 


of fancy; and from a ſpeculative man prelecting, within the walls of a College, at a diſtance from the 
fields, on the manner of cultivating them, thoſe muſt be very ſanguine, who would expect advantage to 
the art.* That any of the other Profeſſorſhips ſuggeſted to them, concerning the ſubjeQs of which they 
vouchſafe not a fingle hint, will be of great benefit to the public, they cannot certainly ſuppoſe that pu- 
blic implicitly to acknowledge, or us either to own or to confute. Leaving them to ſay, at their leiſure, 
what they mean, we ſhall confine ourſelves to thoſe of Law and Medicine, on which chiefly they enlarge, 


They obſerve (Reply p. 39-) that © theſe offices you been held as ſine cures for many years.“ Certain- 


£ The very ingenious Biſhop of Landaff has ſuggeſted an eftabliſhment of this nature in the Engliſh Univerſities, but 
only for the inſtruction of young perſons of rank and. fortune; very few of whom can be expected to reſort to Aberdeen. 


( 76 ) | : 

Iy, If the fact be ſo, it is no good argument for multiplying theſe very offices, and for ſupprefling four 
others which have always been effeCtive and uleful, in order to make way for ſach multiplication. 'The 
moſt obvious inference from the fact, would he, that therefore theſe offices ought to be now ſuppreſſed, 
and others more uſeful ſubſtituted in their place, But it is propoſed to render them effective.“ And 
how? A mere act of Union cannot poſſeſs any magical power of ſecuring that end. The mere eſtab- 
liſhment of Profeſſorſhips is not ſufficient for it, elſe there would be no finecure in any Univerſity ; which 
is fo far from being the caſe, that almoſt all the Profeflorſhips in the Engliſh Univerfities have, by a con. 
currence of circumſtances, become fuch ; and though Profeſſorſnips of Modern Hiſtory were erected and 
endowed in both as long ago as 1724, no lectures have yet been read in either. But regulations adequate 
to that purpoſe, they ſay, will be made either by Viſitors or by Parliament. Regulations there certainly 
are already, enforced by both theſe kinds of authority, as well as by the Foundations of both Colleges, 
with ſtanding Viſitors for carrying-them into execution, for ſecuring the exertions of the ſeveral men- 
bers in their offices ; notwithſtanding which the Principalities of both, as well as the departments of Law 
and Medicine have been held as ſinecures for many years. If the gentlemen of Mariſchal College have 
found out better regulations, it would not have been diſreſpectful to the Public to have ſuggeſted them, that 
they might have had it in their power to guefs whether their operation would be infallible. The truth is, 
that where claſſes cannot be had, Profeſſorſhips, however multiphed, muſt inevitably, without any fault 
of the Profeſſors, become finecures. 

The Unioniſts aſſume the Univerſity of Glaſgow as the model of their propoſed College. But for 
procuring to. this country the ſame advantages in Law and Medicine, which that Univerſity affords to the 
weſtern diftrit, an Union of the Colleges is totally unneceſſary. For at Glaſgow there is only one Pro- 
feſſor of Laws, and at Aberdeen there is likewiſe one. In the Colleges of Aberdeen there are two Pro- 
feſſors of Medicine; at Glaſgow there are but likewife two, along with a Lecturer in Chemiſtry, named 
and paid from year to year by the College; and we have declared our readinels (Memorial p. 13.) to con- 
cur in procuring the like aſſiſtance here. When an attempt at theſe claſſes, may thus be immediately 
made, without an Union, on as large a ſcale as at Glaſgow, it muſt be great precipitation to annihilate 
at once an effective and uſeful College of arts, in order to eſtabliſh them on a larger ſcale, without any ex- 
periment whether or not they will be ſucceſsful. If this ſcale has been ſufficiently extenſive to ſecute 
ſucceſs at Glaſgow, its not being more extenſive cannot certainly render it abortive at Aberdeen. Ihe 
| only objeQion againſt this propoſal which they have ſuggeited, (Obſervations. Reply p. 41.) is „that 
— « the ſtudents of the two Colleges are unconnected and have little intercourſe,” and that attachment to 
„ one College, together with a certain point of honour, would prevent their leaving it, or attending at 
« the fame time any new claſſes that are opened in the other College.” The objection ſurpriſes us. It 
is well known that, for a very long time paſt, the ſtudents of the two Colleges have lived in the moſt ami- 
1 cable intercourſe with one another, that much fewer diſputes have happened between them than among 
h the fellow ſtudents of either, that intimacies have been preſerved between them through the whole ct 
their courſe, and friendſhips begun which have laſted for life, It is likewiſe well known, that there 
Ki are inſtances, almoſt every year, of ſtudents paſſing a part of their courſes at one of the Colleges, who had 
| 1 begun them at the other. It is farther well known, and our having mentioned it (Memorial p. 13.) might 
01.4 have prevented this object ion, that it has always been the practice for the Alumni of each College, 
j uniformly, indiſcriminately and equally to attend the Profeſſors of Divinity, and of Oriental Languages 

5 in both Colleges. This was the cafe when their claſſes were new, and its having prevailed ſo long, 
| would be a preparation, if any were neceſſary, for new claſſes of Law or Medicine, to whichever College 
i they were conſidered as belonging, being attended promiſcuouſly, without obſtruction from any Whim- 
fical point of honour, by thoſe who had paſſed their courſe of Philoſophy at either. 

1 If the preſent ſtate of the King's and Mariſchal Colleges thus plainly admits of clafſes for Medicine on 
1 as extenſive a plan as renders them flourithing at Glaſgow ; it is ſtill plainer that it is ſufficiently ex- 
1 tenfive for making a trial, at leaſt, how far they will ſucceed. It is acknowledged (Addreſs p. 32.) that 
— certainty of ſucceſs cannot be obtained previous to trial.” This being acknowledged, the only 
[47 queſtion is, Whether the zrial ſhould be made before A an Union, or only after an Union is 
eſtabliſhed ? And can any perſon heſitate in anfwering it? For certainly nothing can be more prepoſ- 
terous than to infiſt, that there ſhall be t an Union, and next a trial whether it will be ufetul cr 
not. We have (Memorial p. 13.) propoſed a trial, and pointed out how it may eaſily be made. The 
promoters. of the Union have fince faid (Addreſs p. 32. Reply p. 41) „that Gentlemen well qualified 
4 are willing to undertake departments without any other emolument than the fees of their claſſes.” 
If this be ſo, the experiment may be made with the greateſt poſhble advantage. It is indeed added, (Ad- 
drefs). till the ſalaries fall in by death.” By this it would appear, that the Members of the Mariſchal 
College, who have no ſhare in a ſingle Patron age, have already conſtituted themſelves patrons of all the 
Medical offices, beſpoke their preſentees, and treated with them for reveiſions: this is ſurely proceeding 
pretty. faſt, We cannot however ſuppoſe the Phyſicians ſo ſelfiſh as to inſiſt on aſſurance of theſe ſala- 
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ries, as the condition of giving their affiſtance in a trial: if it ſucceed and be productive of the great 
advantages promiſed, there need be little doubt that, by ſome means or other, they will be “ provided 
(Reply) with ſuitable ſalaries;“ and if the trial fail, they certainly would not wiſh that finecure places 
were erected merely for their emolument. In ſuch ti ial there would be wanting only the aſſiſtance oi 
that Profeſſor of Philoſophy of the Mariſchal College, who * is willing to exchange his preſent office 
for a branch in the Medical department :” The ſtreſs which they lay on this obliges us to obſerve 
that, when it is well known that he has, for more than twenty years, found it neceſfary to take large 
aſſiſtance from a depute, in teaching his preſent claſs, in order to his having leiſure for his extenſive 
rages it cannot be expected that he would give cloſe attendance in a medical department, proba- 
bly much leſs lucrative. At any rate the mere want of his aſſiſtance cannot be ſufficient to defeat the 
deſign ; it would be precarious indeed if its ſucceſs depended abſolutely on the concurrence of a ſingle 
man. If both Colleges heartily concur, it can as little fail for want of “ proper ſupport from the 
«« Univerſities.” The King's College are ready io give their ſupport, their Profeſſor of Medicine 1s ready 
to do his part: let Medical claſſes be immediately opened on this footing ; let them be continued for 
ſix or ſeven years; and a ſhorter time will not be a fair trial, for novelty or even humour may procure 
{ome attendance on them for a year or two: the public will immediately reap the full benefit of them. 
If the trial ſucceed, it will then be time enough to think of proper means for perperuating a medical 
eſtabliſhment ; for it it prove not effective, it would not certainly be wiſhed that perpetual ſalaries were 
appropriated to it. 

The Mariſchal College repreſent the King's College as highly unreaſonable in requiring a certainty 
of the ſucceſs of Law and Medical claſſes, and the other advantages held forth, before agreeing to an U- 
nion, (Addreſs p. 32. Reply p. 41) and in ſupport of their repreſentation urge the abſurdity of the con- 
ſequence to which that requiſition would lead, namely, to “ diſcourage all attempts and exertion tor 
« beneficial plans, and to place inſurmountable obſtruction in the way of every improvement.“ But we 
deny that this conſequence can at all follow from our reaſoning. We admit that a probability, nay a 
mere chance for ſucceſs, may warrant ſome attempts for what is a real improvement, and for plans evi- 
dently beneficial ; it might warrant a trial whether the propoſed clafles will ſucceed ; it might warrant the 
acceptance of funds formerly unappropriated, for ſalaries to teachers in the propoſed departments, or ap- 
plications for them; it might warrant any means of obtaining them, which forfeit no certain advantages 
now enjoyed, nor are attended with any real inconvenience : but it can nowiſe follow that a chance or 
even a probability will wariant the projected Union. The point on which we demand certainty is, 
That it will be an improvement, a plan really beneficial ; it would ſurely be neither, if, for want of ſtu- 
dents the additional profeſſorſhips ſhould in the end tuin out finecures, And we demand this certain- 
ty, only before we can agree to the extinction of a whole College of Philoſophy and Arts, to the loſing 
for ever, without a poflibility of recovering them, all the advantages which the public have hitherto de- 
rived from it, and to the ſubverſion of the preſent Foundations and Charters of both Colleges, fortified 
by every thing that can render them ſacred. In ſuch a caſe we have a right to require, and the public 
to inſiſt upon certainty, demonſtrated by actual and full experience, that the projected union will be 
productive of advantages ſufficient to outweigh all thele conſiderations. Certainty, the proje&ors ** ac= 
knowledge they cannot give.” (Reply p 41.) Conſequently their propoſal is, for the ſake of an acknow- 
edged uncertainty, to lacrifice important realities. 

The utmoſt they pretend with reſpect to the ſchools of Law and Medicine, is, that the ſucceſs of them 
is probable ; but we have juſt now thewn that probability is too little for their purpoſe, and theretore 
might ſafely leave them in poſſeſſion of their poſicion. But we had (Memorial p. 12.) given ſeveral 
reaſons which induced us to conſider that ſucceſs as very improbable; and notwithſtanding what they have 
ſaid in anſwer to them, we have found no ground for altering our opinion. We mentioned three in- 
ftances of Medical clafles attempted at Aberdeen without ſucceſs, They anſwer, that the want of ſuc- 
* cels was owing to ſome temporary circumſtances, which are now removed, nor are likely to occur 
again.“ (Reply p. 40. Addreſs p. 31.) Theſe attempts were made, one above twenty years ago, one 
about eight, one about five; and we add that another has been made in the preſent ſeſſion, without an 
ſucceſs, by our Profeſſor of Medicine. Certainly then, either theſe temporary circumſtances have already 
recurred four times in leſs than thirty years, and are not now removed, ——or Medical claſſes are in 
vain attempted at Aberdeen, even when theſe circumſtances do not take place: both interences are alike 
contradictory to the idea of ſucceſs ; and there cannot be a third. For this account of the cauſe of ill 
ſucceſs in the earlicit of theſe attempts, the py of the Phyſicians in Aberdeen is now produced: (Re- 
ply p. 40. Append. No. 3.) but only two of theſe were then Phyſicians in Aberdeen; and ſome of us 
have better acceſs than the reſt of them to know the real cauſe of the failure; for we were well acquaint- 
ed both with Dr. Gregory and Dr. David Skene, and with the other Phyſicians, and often at the time 
heard both parties on the ſubject; and it was, @ want of Students, ariſing indeed in part from a circum- 
tance which cannot but occur very frequently in a narrow place, miſunderſtanding and jealouſies among 
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men whoſe intereſts and views interfere, and who have in a great meaſure the direction of their appren- 


tices. The Mariſchal College have diſcovered other cauſes of that failure. It had no proper ſupport 
from the Univerſities, or from the Public.” From the public, it was as much entitled to ſupport as 
any attempt in an United Univerſity could be, it being as much intended for their benefit; if it received 
it not, what aſſurance is there that the other will receive it? And by the concurrence of both Colleges in 
the propoſal for teaching Medicine, which we have above made, it will have the very ſame ſupport 
that an United Univerſity could give it. But there was no * certain expectation of its continuance.” 
It was the want of claſſes that in fact prevented its continuance, which otherwiſe there was no reaſonable 
ground to doubt: here the Mariſchal College require certainty, but in a caſe very different from that in 
which we require it: will they maintain, that want of certainty of continuance is a ſufficient reaſon for 
ſtudents refuſing to attend a claſs while it does continue; but that the want of certainty for any advantage 
from it, is not a ſufficient reaſon for our refuſing to overturn the preſent Foundations of two Colleges, 
-annihilate the offices of Principal, a Profeſſor of Greek, and three Profeſſors of Piiloſophy, and ſuppreſs 
a whole College of Arts? In the former of theſe caſes, the plea has really no weight; for there was x 
certainty that the claſſes opened by Dr Gregory and Dc Skene, it ſucceſsfovl, would continue as long as one 
fet of Students needed the benefit of them; (they did continue for two years :) and we cannot fee, how 
that ict ſhould have been kept back from attending them, merely — there was no certainty that an- 
ether ſet were to have the ſame benefit. Butit was not then conducted on a Plan ſufficient y extenſive, 
only two Claſſes being opened.“ In this particular, the writer of the Reply has been miſinformed, tor 
though there were but us teachers, they propoſed claſſes for all the branches of Anatomy, Phyſiology, 
Botany, Chemiſtry, and the practice of Medicine ; and they were very capable of teaching them all, 
To that inſtance therefore the ſolution is not at all applicable. Neither has it much force in any in- 
{tance : for we can ſee no good reaſon why a Student ſhould refuſe applying to any one branch neceſſary in 
his profeſſion where he has an opportunity cheap and commodious, when by fo doing he will have it in 
his power to apply elſewhere to the other branches at a leſs expence of time and money than elſe he could 
have done, or to more of them than elſe he could have afforded. Till the reaſon be proved to be good, 
the want of extenſiveneſs cannot account for the failure of any one of the attempts hitherto made for medi- 
cal claſſes at Aberdeen. When a Botanical claſs was attempted, the expectation of its ſucceſs was nearly 
as ſanguine with many, as the preſent hopes of flouriſhing medical clafles ; and it was the diſappointment 
of i hat expectation that checked the endeavours which were begun for procuring a botanical garden. A 
total want ot ſucceſs in ſo many attempts, is a ſufficient reaſon for not making all the ſacrifices which 
the projected Union implies, to hopes which all paſt experience ſhews to be extremely precarious. 
If a chemical Lecture has lately been ſucceſsful, this is an evidence that * a ſyſtematic and permanent 
« eſtabliſhment of clafles in an united Univerſity,” is not neceſſary to their ſucceſs whenever circumſtances 
furniſh ſtudents enough to attend them: but when ſuch circumſtances do not take place, an Union might 
doubtleſs render the /a/aries permanent, but how it could like wiſe render the teaching permanent, has ne- 
ver yet been explained, | 
It is in large and populous towns, that ſucceſs may reaſonably be expected in eſtabliſhing medical 
claſſes. In ſuch places many Phyſicians of the firſt abilities are always found, to furniſh a choice of the 
moſt eminent teachers. There too, ſuch Phyſicians find abundant practice fo near at hand as to render 
it perfectly conſiſtent with regular attendance on a clals. It may be added, that there only the means of 
teaching ſome branches, as ſubjects for diſſection, (without a ſucceſſion of which a courſe of Anatomy 
would be in vain attempted) can be procured by any proper means : not to mention that there will be of 
courſe a multitude of ſtudents. Accordingly the Engliſh Univerfities have, in vain, employed their ut- 
moſt pains to eftabliſh medical claſſes; while in London, + without any eftabliſhment in an Univerſity,” 
many Lectures in all the branches of Medicine are carried on with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. This is ſo 
much in favour of Edinburgh, t and even of Glaſgow, and fo much againſt Aberdeen, as to invalidate 
any concluſion drawn from thoſe places to this Jatter. Here in particular, the great diſtances to which a 
Phyſician's practice muſt often lead him, could not tail to obſtruct his regular teaching much more than in 
thoſe other places ; an example of this very effect, we have reluctantly mentioned already 
It is not without reaſon that we judge it highly improbable, that there ever can be medical claſſes at 
Aberdeen, ſufficient for determining a Phyfician to ſacrifice lucrative practice to regular attendance on them. 
The medical College at Glaſgow has never drawn any ſtudents from a diſtance, but has been compoled 
ſolely of ſuch as reſided or paſſed an apprenticeſhip there; without offence to the Phyficians in Aberdcen, 
we may ſay that the Profeſſors of Glaſgow are their equals in abilities and reputation; and, judging by 
that example, we may conclude that in all probability the claſſes would be here compoſed only ot refid-i1ts 
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and apprentices in Aberdeen, In fact, a concourſe of ſtrangers ſeems likely to be confined to at moſt one 
Medical College in a kingdom; the riſe of Edinburgh has very much affected the reſort even to Leyden, 
We pretend not to know the number of medical apprentices in Aberdeen; but a writer in favour of tlie 
Union reckons them about thirty; we ſhall ſuppoſe them ſo many, that is, ten entering to an apprentice- 
ſhip every year. It will need no proof, that a boy of the age at which they commonly enter, can reap no 
benefit from attending medical claſſes, except perhaps anatomy, for the firſt year of his apprenticethip. 
Moſt of them, it is well known, begin their apprenticeſhip when there remains one year, and many of 
them when there remain two years of their philoſophical courſe, which requires their attendance three ot” 
even four hours a-day; were they at the ſame time to attend medical claſſes, it would be but lofing their 
time and money for both: and by this means they mult be excluded from any profitable attendance on 
medical claſſes for two thirds of their apprenticeſhip. It is well known likewiſe, that maay of them arc 
anxious to get ſome employment as ſoon as poſſible, and that for this purpoſe their maſters often diſpenſe 
with the laſt year or halt year of their apprenticeſhip, that they may ſpend it at the Colleges of Edinburgh : 
and therefore there can be no ground to expect that all of them would continue in a medical College at 
Aberdeen, even for one year atter the expiration of their apprenticeſhip. No ſtudent can, with any profit, 
attend all the medical claſſes, or at the higheſt more than half of them, at once. It cannot be expected 
that all the apprentices will in any way attend all the claſſes ; ſome of them cannot afford to pay fees to 
two or three Profeſſors in a year; and ſome would reſerve themſelyes for the ſuperior advantages which 
muſt always be found at Edinburgh, and would attend no clafs at Aberdeen; or if they attended at both, 
it would increaſe, not diminiſh the expence of their education. Theſe facts put together, aftord even a 
demonſtration that the number of medical ſtudents which could, on any reafonable or even ſpecious 
ground, be expected in every claſs, would be by much too pitiful, for giving the advantages promiſed from 
throng claſſes, or for ſecuring a Phyſician's abandoning the emoluments of his private practice for the ſake 
of attending them cloſely. We have heard it ſaid that, in the event of medical claſſes, they who now go 
apprentices to Practitioners in the country, would prefer an apprenticeſhip at Aberdeen: if it were lo, 
theſe practitioners mult give up their buſineſs, and no remote family could procure medical aſſiſtance with- 
out ſending for ſome of the Phyſicians from Aberdeen. This would very plainly redound to the advantage 
of theſe, by extending their practice and multiplying their apprentice fees, beſides their enjoying the medical 
ſalaries: but it is not ſo plain how it could be conducive to the health, the eaſe, or the intereſt of the Pu- 
blic at large. It may be ſaid that medical claſſes would encourage more young men to apply to the ſtudy of 
Phyfic ; but this would be, more than either are neceſſary or could find employment. The Phyſicians in 
Aberdeen, it ſeems, declare (Appendix, No. 3.) their opinion for the ſucceſs of a medical ſchool, if it is 
properly inſtituted as a part of the Univerſity : bat ſtill it is only the opinion of fix individuals, belides two 
Petitioners for the Union; they give no reaſons for it: and however much we reſpect them, we cannot 
think their mere opinion a ſufficient ground for attempting ſo very violent changes as are involved in the 
projected Union, Of the plain facts which we have ſtated, and which very ſtrongly eſtabliſh the cor + 
trary opinion, every man of common ſenſe is as competent a judge as any Phyſician 
«© The Law ſchool,” they ſay, (Reply p. 41.) © admits ot no difficulty.” The aſſertion is peremptory : 
but it is not proved, They fay (ibid.) that we have “admitted the probability of its being ſucceſs- 
ful,” We have (Memorial p. 12.) eſtabliſhed from experience, thę very reverſe, its improbability. They, 
repreſent us as “ adding very properly, that this will only be the caſe where the Law Profeſſor exerts 
* himſelf as he ought.” We will not enquire, either why they ſubſtitute this gi inſtead of our 
words, or for the ſake of what inſinuation they have ſabſtituted it, But it 1s plainly very different 
from the remark which we really made, that in Glaſgow, the eſtabliſhment of any Law clais is owing 
only to the great exertions of the preſent Profeilor and his immediate predeceſſor ;*”” we might have 
ſaid from the moſt unqueſtionable authority, * to the uncommon exertions and abilities of the preſent 
& Profeſlor, and theſe two aided by a concurrence of favourable circumſtances.” From that remark 
we inferred the great uncertainty of Law-claſles proving permanent even at Glaſgow ; and ſurely that 
muſt be very uncertain, which cannot ſubſiſt without ancemmon exertions. In the very nature 
things, Edinburgh is the natural ſituation for a flouriſhing and permanent Law claſs ; becauſe it is 
the feat of the ſupreme Courts of Law, and there only Students can have an opportunity ot ſee- 
ing the practice of theſe Courts. The importance of this opportunity may be perceived by reflecting, 
that while many great Societies for the ſtudy of Law, have long exiſted and flouriſhed in London, 
where there is no Univerſity, the Vinerian profeflorſhip of Laws at Oxford, to which the extraordi- 
nary merit of Blackſtone gave ſo great celebrity for a ſhort time, has already been for a conſiderable 
time, like the more ancient profeſſorſhips, a ſinecure. Acquaintance with the civil law is unneceſſary 
for practice in the inferior courts, or for any of thoſe employments which tall to the ſhare ot pro- 
vincial lawyers ; ſuch knowledge of the Scotch law as the Maſters are bound by indenture to impart, 
along with what may be acquired by private ſtudy, young men find in fact ſufficient for all their pur - 
poles : and it may be taken tor granted that moſt of them will not incyr the expence or trouble of 
: U attending 
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attending claſſes, for the ſake of what they can never expect to turn to any good account. Man 
of the apprentices have always been readily received without the previous education which would qua- 
lify them for reaping advantage from lectures upon law, and have found comfortable employment, 
The number of procurators annually admitted, whatever terms of admiſſion might be fixt, is by much 
too fmall to ſecure a permanent claſs. Attempts have not been wanting to eſtabliſh a law claſs at 
Aberdeen: the Records of King's College contain many appointments on the Profeſſor to give lec- 
tures, and many inſtances of his beginning to give them, but always without ſucceſs, The Maſters were 
ſo much in earneſt about it, that in 1724 they required the Profeſſor, either to reſide and teach, or to re- 
fign : and before proceeding to a new election on his refignation, they enacted, that whoever was elected, 
ſhould reſide and teach. A gentleman in every reſpe& well qualified, accepted the office on theſe terms, 
and did conſtantly for near twenty years refide, but never found a claſs : none of his ſucceſſors have 
met with the ſmalleſt encouragement for opening one; and a claſs actually opened at Aberdeen, within 
the ſame period, had no ſucceſs. On all theſe grounds we muſt, notwithſtanding the epinion of the 
Society of Procurators, (the reverſe of which we however know to be held by ſeveral very reſpectable 
Members of that Society) regard the eſtabliſhment of regular and flourithing law claſſes, as very pre- 
carious, and too improbable to juſtify the ſacrifice of any preſent advantage to the proſpect of them. 
Of the other advantages of an Union, very anxiouſly diſplayed, many abſolutely depend on the ſup- 
poſition that flouriſhing claſſes of Law and Medicine will be eſtabliſhed : and contequently muſt be 
precarious or improbable in the very ſame degree as this ſuppoſition is. If it be at all uncertain that ſuch 
eſtabliſhment will ſucceed, it muſt be at leaſt equally uncertain, that young men will be enabled to 
embrace employments ſuited to their genius, the expence of which they cannot now afford; — or 
* that they will go into them better qualified than at preſent ; (Reply p. 39.) — that they will re- 
% main longer at College for the ſake of additional claſſes ;—- that Gentlemen not deſigned for an 
« profeſſion will have the opportunity of improvement by attendance on them; that thoſe bred 
F. to the church will have the advantage of likewiſe ſtudying medicine or law; — that much money 
7 « now ſent to other places, would be ſpent at Aberdeen.” (Reply p. 40.) The laſt of theſe circum- 
{ ſtances, were it realized, would doubtleſs be lucrative to the traders in Aberdeen and to a ſmall diſ- 
15 trict around it, but is very improperly mentioned among the public advantages of the Union : the U- 
1 niverſity of Aberdeen is expreſsly declared to be founded for the benefit of the whole northern parts, 
1 and the Highlands and Iſlands of Scotland; and to the inhabitants of that extenſive country, it muſt 
be a matter of perfect indifference, whether the money which they expend on education, ſerve to enrich 
Aberdeen and a few miles of its vicinity, or be ſent to Edinburgh or Glaſgow. | 
: As the libraries of the two Colleges are alike open to all, and would certainly be both preſerved in 
the event of an Union, there is no greater nced of purchaſing the ſame books for both than there 
would then be, nor could they derive any new acceſſions from an Union. A Muſeum fuitable to a 
College, that is, not calculated to gratify the idle curioſity of a virtuoſo, but ſufficient for all the na- 
tural hiſtory that can be taught to ſcholars, has been procured in King's College at an expence nowile 
- inconvenient. Neither College can find difficulty in providing an apparatus really proper for education 
in mathematics and natural philoſophy ; and we know that an apparatus may be ſo great as materially 
to obſtru&t that education, by the, amuſement of a multitude of experiments, inſtruments, and 
machines, drawing off attention from the real principles of the ſciences. The ſale of all the books 
znd inſtruments, the preſent duplicates of which an Union migut render unneceſſary, would be tos 
paultry to deſerve the ſmalleſt notice. | | ; 
But the advantages promiſed by the plan of Union are affected by another ſpecies of uncertainty; 
or rather are plainly unattainable by that plan ; for were it eſtabliſhed, it muſt prove abortive, becauſe 
the revenue of both Colleges would be inſufficient for all the purpoſes of it. To our aſſertion of this 
(Memorial p. 14 ) they oppoſe (Reply p. 45. Appendix No. 6.) a ſtate of the ſalaries ot the Principal, 
and Profeſſors of Philoſophy and Greek in Mariſchal College, and infer that the ſuppreſſion of any three 
of theſe would yield at leaſt L. 200 a year. If it did, the expence alone of the annual ſupport of a 
Botanical garden would exhauſt the whole of that ſumi.* But this view of the matter is, in more re— 
tp:As than one, fallacious. All theſe five ſalaries include a conſiderable quantity of Bear; they are 
taken at a medium of Five years, two of which are crop 1792, when it fold at L. 1. 4s per boll, and 
crop 1783, when 1t brought L. 1. 1s, and in both which the Fiars were likewiſe high ; and by a 
: mean 


* How viſonary the ſcheme is of even attempting a Botanical Garden, if nothing more were deſigned, out of tlie 
finds of the Colleges, is plain from the 9 at which it was eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh. (Arnot's Hiſt. p. 418) flis 
Majeſty granted at firſt L. 1330 1 24d ſterling for making it out, and that being found inſufficient, gave an addition- 
al ſum (rhe amount of which 1s not mentioned) : he granted likewiſe L. 69 3s. and afterwards L. 50 more, annu- 
elly for its ſupport ; and the Town Council of Edinburgh gave L. 25 yearly for the rent of the ground. So that (be- 
ſides the Prefefior's ſalary of L. 77 15 6) the public money expended annually upon it, is above L. 220 ſterling. 
And it has always coſt a great deal more. 
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means they are ſtated above their real value. Beſides, it is not the amount of theſe five ſalaries that 
will determine the ſurplus revenue in caſe of an Union; the other ſalaries, of which no ſtate is given, 
muſt like wiſe be taken into the account, for if any of them be inadequate to one of the additional Pro- 
teſforſhips, the ſalaries of which muſt in all reaſon bear ſome proportion to the reſt, the deficience falls 
to be made up from thoſe which ſhall be ſuppreſſed. Now the ſalary of the Profeſſor of Laws in King's 
College is, at a juſt medium, about L. 8 5 ſterling ; that ot the Profeſſor of Medicine the ſame, beſides 
a manſe and garden: but the ſalary of the Profeſſor of Medicine in Mariſchal College 1s conſiderably 
under L. 20; of the Profeſſor of Oriental Languages ſcarce L. 50; of the Profeflors of Philoſophy and 
Greek, even according to their own ſtate, not above L. 68 ; of the Profeſſor of Divinity as ſuch (cxclue 
five of what he draws as Lecturer in the Gray Friars Church, and as a Miniſter of Aberdeen) about 
L. 55, not one of which ſalaries could endow a ncw Profefforſhip of Law or Medicine in any propor- 
tion to the preſent cflices in theſe departments; but a conſiderable ſum muſt for that purpoſe be taken 
nom the amount of the three ſuppreſſed offices. To make a fair eſtimate ; ſuppoſe the falaries of 
King's College, and of the Mathematical Profeſſor in Mariſchal College to continue as thoſe of a Prin— 
cipal and ten Profeſſors ; take the ſum of all the other falaries of Mariſchal College together; from it 
ſet apart ſufficient ſalaries for five other Profeſſorſhips; and the remainder alone will be the /urplus re- 
venue for an accumulating fund of L. 100 a- year, Anatomical theatre, Botanic garden, and all the other 
great purpoſes propoſed, The ſum to be thus diſtributed will amount to about L. 525; five ſalaries 
equal to thoſe of the Prebends in 4 College, requiring yearly L. 425, will reduce it to L. 100 in 
all; the preciſe fum propoſed for the ſingle 8 of accumulation; if only made equal to tlie leaſt 
ſalaries in that College, they will require above L. 375, and reduce it to L. 150 for anſwering all the 
propoſed purpoſes ; and this ſum, in compariton with their extent, we may ſurely call ncarly nothing, 
and therefore pronounce with confidence, that the projected plan of Union cannot poſſibly yield the pub 
lic thoſe advantages which are held forth. | 

It being uncertain whether the propoſed Plan of Union would be produRtive of any real advantages to 
the Public, and certain that it would not produce all thoſe which are promiſed from it, it is not very 
material to enquire whether theſe advantages would or would not overbalance the advantages which by 
that Union mult be forfeited. But that they would, is not proved by what is ſaid (Reply p. 39,) con- 
ccrning * the comparative utility of the branches of education already taught, and of thoſe intended to be 
© introduced.” If academical education in the elementary ſciences, turns out in the end uſeleſs to fome 
of thoſe who have received it, it is equally true that education in law and medicine proves uſelefs, perhaps 
to as great a proportion of thoſe who have made tome progreſs in it, or even completed it in the moſt ex- 

enfive manner, by their afterwards going into the _—_ or tome other profeſſion where it is not requiſite, 
Many whom an academical education does not raiſe to ſtations of ſplendor and opulence, are by it qualifi- 
ed for doing the moſt neceſſary and eſſential ſervices to mankind in humbler tations, particularly in the 
ſeveral lines of teaching. It is to be expected that Students will make a greater proficiency in the more 
advanced, than in the earlier ſtages of their education.“ It follows indeed from this, that, in order to 
render their progreſs in the latter as great as may be, there ſhould be a proviſion of ſeminaries ſufficient 
for inſtructing them in theſe with all advantages for careful inſpection and Kg 1009 : but it by no means 
follows, that in every one of theſe ſeminaries there ſhould be all poſſible eſtabliſhments for the former 
branches. It is neceſſary that in every pariſh there ſhould be a ſchool for the very earlieſt and loweſt 
branches of education, reading and writing ; (which too * in the opinion of ſome, prove even hurtfu'”* to 
ſcveral) but it would be abſurd to aſſert that there ſhould likewiſe be in every parith ſchools for all or any 
of the more advanced branches. It is not the dignity of the feveral branches, that can alone determine the 
importance of cſtabliſhments for teaching them ; nay, that nnportance 1s rather in the inverſe proportion. 
The earlier branches are fundamental to all the reſt ; whoever has not the opportunity of ſtudying them, 
cannot proceed to the others; ſuch ample opportunity for them, as the two Colleges afford, is therefore 
highly defirable : but when they are once acquired, a man, by his own application, and by improving 
ſuch opportunities as he has, can make ſome proficience in the higher branches. It is to tar the greater 
number too, that eſtabliſhments for the former are of importance: the Public have a more extenſive in- 
tereſt in the means of educating two hundred m the arts, at the Jeaſt expence and to the beſt advantage, 
than in educating twenty to medicine or law with only the ſaving lome expence to them The public 
would be loſers by exchanging the real advantages now enjoyed by the many from two Colleges, for 
the chance of advantages which fituation permits not to be enjoyed here in fo great perfection as in other 
places, to which the few can have recourſe. - 

What has been ſaid appears ſufficient for deciding againſt the propoſed Union, even it the only queſtion 
were, Whether it would be advantageous, or not? This has been indeed the queſtion ſtated by . the 
Mariſchal College; utility is the oniy poſitive argument urged in its tavour ; and on utility foleiy is ground- 
ed the approbation ſignified by any part of the public, On this account we have at ſo great length ex- 


amined this yiew of the mattcr. 
It 
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BY this is "ſo far ſtom being a juſt ſlate of the queſtion, that it has no connexion with the true queſtion, 
FI Suppoſe all the promiſed advantages real and certain, it will by no means follow, that therefore the 
King's and the Mariſchal Colleges ought to be united. This is a point totally diſtinct. The ſociety of lawyer; 
in Aberdeen have, with a propriety becoming their profeſſional knowledge, attended to the diſtinction; for 
though the application was from the Profeſſors who wiſh to promote an Union of the Colleges, and for infor- 
mation of “ the ſentiments of that ſociety as to the probable ſucceſs of Law Claſſes in the united Univer- 
** ſity, and their utility to the young men of this city and country:“ yet they give their opinion ſimply 
concerning the utility of ſuch claſſes, and the means wuich they were diſpoſed to uſe for the ſucceſs of 
them, carefully avoiding the remoteſt alluſion to an Union. 

From the advantages held forth, it cannot be inferred that the Colleges ought to be united, becauſe, 
even waving every point of right, theſe advantages may be obtained without their being united. The 
Mariſchal College affirm indeed, (Reply, p. 40) that they cannot “ be attained in any other way than 
„ by an Union;“ but it is mere affirmation : and they add, that our ſuggeſtion (Memorial, p. 13.) of the 
poſſibility of their being obtained, provided the ſucceſs and utility were previouſly aſcertained on a fair 
trial, by © ſuperadding medical claſſes to the preſent eſtabliſhments, was not ſurely intended for ſerious 
«© conſideration ; and therefore they take no farther notice of it.” But we meant it for, and think it well 
entitled to, the moſt ſerious conſideration, It would clearly anſwer all the propoſed ends of an Union, 
without either forfeiting any preſent advantage, or encroaching on any right. It is a means of obtaining 
ſuch ends, recommended by many precedents ; whereas an Union, as a means of them, has not a fingle 
precedent. In King's College, a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity has been long ago ſuperadded by the Synod of 
Aberdeen, and afterwards farther endowed by the bounty of the Sovereign, and by this bounty alone, a 
Profeſſorſhip of Oriental Languages, and for ſome time one of Mathematics, were likewiſe ſupe added, 
In the Mariſchal College, not to mention the Profeſſorſhip of Medicine, thoſe of Divinity, Mathematics, 
and Oriental Languages, are all /uperadditions to the original Foundation, by the donations of private 
perſons. In the Univerſity of Edinburgh, five or fix of the Medical Proteſſorſhips, thoſe of Church Hif- 
tory, Natural Hiſtory, Rhetoric, Aſtronomy, and we believe ſome others, are ſuperadditions to the former 
eſtabliſhment ; moſt of them within no long period, ſeveral of them very lately; that Univerſity never 
dreamed of ſeeking for thele advantages by infiſting for an Union with the Univerſity of St. Andrews, or 
the ſuppreſhon of any of its Colleges or Profeſſorſhips; it obtained them by totally different means. Si- 
milar ſuperadditions have taken place, and by fimilar means, in both the Univerſities of St. Andrews and 
Glaſgow. When there are ſo numerous examples, we are unable to gueſs at any good reaſon why they 
ſhould chuſe to repreſent our ſuggeſtion as an ideal project, undeſerving either of an{wer or conſideration. 
Ir is really and obviouſly the firſt expedient that ſhould have been thought of. If many perſons of high 
rank, influence, and opulence, are really ſo perfectly convinced of the greatneſs and certainty of the public 
advantages held forth, as is aſſerted by the projectors of the Union; and if there are “ the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
„ ances that public and private bounty will not be wanting to aſſiſt“ them with reſpect to ſome of their 
objects; (Reply, p. 41.) there can be no impoſhbility of all proper improvements being obtained by the 
like means as in other Colleges. For we would think it highly diſteſpectful to thete Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, to ſuppoſe for an inſtant, that they would employ no part of their opulence for ends which 
they reckon of ſo great public utility, or that they would not uſe their influence for promoting them by 
any other means, -more readily than by a ſubverſion of the preſent Foundations of both Colleges, or an cn- 


croschment on the rights, privileges, and property of the King's College. Both theſe are clcarly point: 


of right, not of mcre expediency. 

Ihe two Colleges are at preſent ſeparate Corporations, ſtanding each on its own Foundation, folemn- 
ly ratified by Acts of Parliament; and the propoſed Union neceffarily implies the annulling of the Founda- 
tions of both, and the diſſolution of the now ſubſiſting, corporations. All poſterior donations are made 
to the Colleges as ſeparate corporations, and are held under their ſeparate Foundations and Charters : 
and in the plcadings for the city of London, in the famous conteſt with King Charles II. about their 
charter, it was urged, that it their charter were broken, all the public endowments and charities lodgec 
with the city mutt revert to the heirs of the donors. (Burnet's Hiſt, 1682) And Blackſtone lays 1! 
down as a fixt principle of law, that in caſe of the diſſolution of a corporation, ** their lanc's 

| % anc. 


« If the Profeſſors of the Mariſchal College ſtand in need of an addition to their ſalaries, or it be judged a meaſure of 
« | ublic utility to enlarge the plan of Education, particulatly in the branches of Law and Medicine, means might be 
« found for eftectuating theſe purpoſes, without encroaching on the rights and reyenues of an ancient and reſpectable 
« Unverity.” Prejtytery of '{ ain, | 
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« and tenements ſhall revert to the perſon, or his heirs, who granted them to the corporation.“ ( B, t. 
C. 18.) In the caſe of the two Colleges, none of the legal cauſes for the diſſolution of a corporation, 
neither the natural death of all its members, nor forfeiture of its charter, nor a ſurrender of its franchiſes, 
(Blackſtone . C. 18) has taken place, at leaſt with reſpect to the King's College; and conſequent- 
ly it can, in law, be diſſolved by no means except the boundleſs operation of an Act of Parliament. But 
without diſſolution, the propoſed Plan of Union cannot be effected. 

The King's and the Mariſchal Colleges being not only ſeparate corporations, but perfect! inde- 

ndent on one another, the one cannot with any ſhew of juſtice ſolicit a diſſolution of the other, a ſub- 
verſion of its Fonndation and Charters, an abridgment of or participation in any part of its privileges or 
property, or at all intermeddle in its affairs. To ſolicit it without the conſent of that other, much more 
to attempt compelling it in the face of its declared oppoſition, is an attack upon its liberty as well as its 
property, which all good laws render unwarrantable from any Aociety or any individual towards another, 
and which is peculiarly repugnant to the nature of a free Government. 

Theſe two Colleges are moreover fituate in different towns, and have very different conſtitutions 
and privileges. The King's College is ſituate in Old Aberdeen, legally erected into an Univerſity, over 
all the bounds of which it has the ampleſt, and in reſpe& of its members the excluſive, juriſdiction: it 
has likewiſe the valuable privilege of electing eight of its own members, and a ſhare in the election 
of another; and it has a revenue ſuffictent, and likely long to continue ſufficient, for all the purpoſes 
of its inſtitution. The Mariſchal College has no Univerſity privileges or juriſdiction; not a juriſdiction 
over its own Members or Students for any thing except what is done within the narrow walls of the 
College; the Act of Parliament which ratifies its Foundation, reſerving in expreſs terms the juriſdic- 
tion of the Magiſtrates of the Burgh of Aberdeen, over them in all other cafes : it has not the elec - 
tion, nor a ſhare in the election, of a ſingle member; and it has a much inferior revenue, and the 
management but of a {mall part even of that. The two parties being on fo unequal terms, the Mari- 
ſchal College would gain a great deal by an Union, but can offer no equivalent; the King's College 
would loſe a great deal without receiving any compenſation, That the former ſhould pretend to com- 
pel a communication of the privileges and revenue of the latter, is inconſiſtent with every idea of juſtice, 
and preciſely finular 10 one man “ inſiſting with his richer neighbour, that their eſtates ſhould be 
« thrown into one, and equally divided between them.” (Memorial p. 12.) They object to the apt- 
neſs of the compariſon, that ** the injury done to the richer neighbour is obvious, but in the caſe of 
« an Union, neither the preſent Profeſſors of King's College, nor their ſucceſſors, would be injured.” 
(Reply p. 38.) T hat both would be materially injured, ſhall be proved by and bye. In the mean time, 
we muſt obſerve that the objection reſts on a falſe conception of the members of King's College as 
merely ſo many individua/s, not as a Corporation, Thele are two very different ideas, and clearly and 
induſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed in law. Yet this is not the only inſtance in which they thew ignorance of 
this obvious and important diſtinction: they „ utterly deny (ib) that the Profeſſors of either College 
« are poſſeſſed of any right, extending beyond their own lives, or inveſted with any truſt, that can 
« bar imprevements on their reſpective inſtitutions ;”” and they adopt the expreſſions of ea friend of the 
„Union, that the members of any Univerſity are only tenants for life, in endowments for public Uti- 
« lity, which therefore are not their freehold.” To have rendered it at all applicable to the preſent 
queſtion, they ſhould have denied that * the preſent Profeſſors have any right extending beyond their 
« own lives, that can bar the ſubverſion of their preſent inflitution, or entitle them to oppoſe its being 
„% ſwallowed up by another the moment they die.” But their denial, however peremptory, and the 
confirmation of their friend, even tho” he aſſumes the ſignature of A Procurator, we cannot heſitate to 
pronounce unworthy of the ſmalleſt regard, becauſe we know it to be diametrically contrary to the 
very idea of a Corporation. From the moſt reſpectable authority of Blackſtone (B. 1. C. 18.) we 
!carn, that the conſideration of all pe:ſonal rights neceſſarily dying with the perſon, and the inconveni- 
ence or impracticability of inveſting a ſeries of individuals, one after another, with the fame identical 
rights, are the very circumſtances which occaſioned the creation of corporations; that when once con- 
ſtituted, they are artificial perſons, who may maintain a perpetual ſucceſſion, and enjoy a kind of le- 
gal immortality, for the very purpoſe of preſerving entire and tor ever thoſe rights and immunities, which, 
if they were granted only to thoſe individuals of which the body corporate is compoſed, would upon 
their death be utterly loſt and extinct; that all the individual members that have exiſted from the 
foundation to the preſent time,” or that ſhall ever hereafter exiſt, are but one perſon in law, a perſon 
that never dies; and the caſe of a College in cither of th2 Univerſities, is the very example whicli he ſe- 
ie&ts for illuſtrating theſe poſitions. From him too we learn, that one perſon only and his ſucceſſors 
in ſome particular ſtation are often incorporated by law, in order to give them ſome legal capacities and 
advantages, particularly that of perpetuity, which in their natural perſons they could not have had ; 
that the Freehold of revenue and emoluments is veſted by the donor in the then perſon, not in lis natu- 
ral capacity, elſe it would-on his death deſcend to his heir, and be liable to his debts ; but as incor- 
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Porated, by which means all the otiginal rights are preſerved entire. On theſe principles it is clear, 
that the preſent Members of both Colleges are not at all tenants for life; that their emoluments are their 
Freehold during their lives; that they have a right to preſerve both the exiſtence and all the privileges 
of their corporation, no leſs beyond, than during their lives; and that they are veſted with a ?ruft and 
lye under an obligation, without violating which they cannot neglect either the one or the other. "Tho? 
Alie terms of Union propoſed by the Mariſchal College, were not injurious either to the preſent Mem- 
bers of King's College or to their ſucceſſors in their individual capacity : yet if they be injurious to their 
corporation, if they take away its exiſtence, it they leſſen its independence, if they invert any part of its 
revenue to perſons or purpoſes foreign to its preſent foundation; if they admit ſuch foreign perſons to 
an equal participation in its ample privileges; the Mariſchal College cannot offer, much leſs enforce, 
ſuch terms, without the moſt manifeſt injuſtice, nor could the King's College adopt them without fla- 
grant breach of duty, for it would injure their corporation in the very fame way as the junction and 
partition of eſtates, which we ſuppoſed, would injure the richer neighbour. 1 he injury is done to 
thoſe who oyght to have been the ſucceſſors, to have hereafter compoſed the corporation if it had not 
been ſubverted, and to have enjoyed its privileges and eſtates for ever. If it be pled that there will be 
no real injury, becauſe, as was urged for one point on a former occaſion, “tlie Univerſity will, aftec 
the Union, have but one common intereſt,” we anſwer that this plea would equally apply to Grethan), 
Wincheſter, or Mancheſter Colleges being admitted to a participation of all the privileges and riches of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or to the pooreſt village being received into an equal ſhare of the immunities, ju- 
riſdiction, and funds of the greateſt city. It would be alike true that, after the junction had taken place, 
the whole aggregate body could have but one common intereſt, If in ſuch caſes the greater ſociety 
can be ſaid to receive no injury, it is ſolely becauſe the junction would be its legal death as a corpora- 
tion; it would ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of injury, only becauſe it had ceaſed to. be. (Nay if it were propot- 
ed to ſuppreſs both Colleges as ſoon as all the preſent incumbents had died out, it might be argued on 
the very ſame principle and with equal force, That no perſon could poſſibly be injured by it.) But the 
previous queſtion is, whether, in order to ſo uncqual a junction, the lefler fociety can in juſtice be al- 
lowed to put it to that death? This is the preſent queſtion between the two Colleges; and it is a queſtion | 
of right, anda very important one. Their preſent ſtate is fo unequal, that it muſt be very difficult at 
teaſt, to conceive any plan of WG them into one College, which would not be injurious to ilie 
King's College, as a corporation, Its being injurious to it in this light alone, we pronounce to be 
a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it, with the greater confidence, becauſe we find ourſelves ſupported by tlie 
higheſt authority in the kingdom, acquieſced in 1 * Houſe of Lords. A Bill was about four yeais 
ago brought into Parliament, and had paſſed the Houſe of Commons, for enabling the heads of two 
Colleges in Oxford to marry, who were debarred from it by the ſtatutes of their Founders. It could not 
poſſibly hurt the preſent incumbents, who wiſhed for it, and it could as little hurt their ſucceſſors, for it 
weuld have enabled both to have 'retained the place for life. But when the ſecond reading of it was 
moved, (March 12. 1783) the preſent Lord High Chancellor argued againſt it to this purpoſe, 4+ That by 
«« altering and making perpetual to a married ſtate, that which only belonged pra tempore to a ſtate of 
e celibacy, it affected the eſtates of the Colleges, their property, and their chartered rights; it gave away 
their property, by altering the tenure under which the inheritance was held, and conſequently did ef- 
© ſential injury to the real heirs of that inheritance ; that if it paſſed, no property was hereafter ſecure to 
the legal heir, for without trial he could be made illegitimate by Parliament, and bis inheritance given. 
«* away to one who was an alien to the perſon whom the deeds of the eſtate pointed out as the law-. 
ful ſucceſſor; that the other fixteen Colleges, tho' not mentioned, were yet molt eſſentially concerned; 
that it affected the public, as well as particular communities; that it was a matter of infinite conſe- 
„ quence, that emphatically called upon the Houle to give it all their attention, to give it every ſerious 
*« conſideration,” The reaſoning was ſo convincing, that without a word of Reply, and without a divi- 
fon, the Bill was rejected. But againſt the propoſed Union, it concludes with infinitely greater force, 
becauſe that would mote deeply affect, not only the incorporated rights of the King's College, but allo 
the property and all the privileges both of its preſent Members and of their ſucceſſors. 

To begin with the right which the King's College have of eleCting eight of their own. members. To 
this it is acknowledged that * a ſtrict regard is due,” and the Unionifls profeſs their “ defire that it may 
„ remain untouched,” and that they “ do not expett any ſhare in the Patronage of Offices belonging to 
+ the King's College, during the lives of the preſent members,” (Reply, p. 38.) But it has been an 
article jn every plan of Union hitherto propoſed, that of the two Principals, the two Profeſſors of Greek, 
and the two Profeſſors in each branch of Philoſophy, the furvivor ſhould become the ſole incumbent, and 
cnjoy the greateſt of the correſpondent falaries : and though the Mariſchal College have availed themſelvcs 
of the vagueneſs of their preſent Outlines, to keep it out of ſight, their expectation that the eſtabliſhments 
propoted by the Union may be carried into execution « yery ſoon, (Reply, p. 41.) and many things in 
tat tcnour of their writings, nec:flarily imply that it muſt. be an article in the preſent plan ; for if it wer? 

3 not, 
—< | 
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not, the Union could not have its full effect till after the death of every individual who now occupies any 
of theſe offices in the Mariſchal College. But if it be an article, the preſent members of the King's Col- 
lege may be, and, confidering that they are older men than the correſpondent members of Mariſchal Col- 
lege, there is the higheſt probability would be, tally deprived of their right of election duting their whole 
lives. | Five of the offices in their gift would be already filled up for the fiſt vacance, with preſent mem- 
bers of Marifchal College, not elected by them or their predeceſſors, nor according to the rules of their 
foundation; and conſequently in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe aliens to the perſons whom it points out as the lawſul 
fucceſſers. The deprivation might extend alſo to the ſucceſſors of many of the preſent members: and if 
the right of election were veſted in the whole united Univerſity, the privilege of the preſent members and 
their ſucceſſors in their reſpeQive offices, would be greatly infringed, by the admiſſion of ſix new perſons 
into an equal participation in it. But the propoſal of the Mariſchal Coltege goes much farther ſtill, even 
to deprive the united Univerſity of ſome of the patronages actually belonging to the King's College. They 
are much offended at our binting, © that other Patrons may be diſſatisfied ;”* (Reply, p. 38.) we have good 
reaſon to affirm that they will be diſſatisfied, if they ſhall be either deprived of their patronage altogether, 
or confined to a vice in the exerciſe of it; and they are ſoothed Obſervations) by an aſſurance that this 
is not intended. But in the eveut of an Union it muſt needs take place with reſpe& to ſome patron or an- 
other; if three of the preſent offices be ſuppreſſed, it is ſimply impoſlible that all the prefent patrons can re- 
tain all their preſent patronages. If it be intended that all other patrons ſhall retain them, it muſt be like- 
wiſe intended that the King's College ſha!l be totally deprived of no fewer than three patronages. But to- 
a ſurrender of theſe, they are determined not to give their conſent; the Marifchal College can have no 
ſhadow of right to ſurrender theſe for them; the very propoſal is contradictory to every idea of juſtice : 
there is no law in being by which they can be forfeited, without a fault; they are the chartered rights 
of the King's College; and the Legiſlature is not ready to make new laws againſt ſuch rights. Any ob- 
ſervation on this ſubje& is as competent to be adduced” by the King's College, as by any other Patron 
in either College; and, conſidering the intention of their opponents, they have the greatcſt concern in it, 
The right of election is a very important privilege: it puts it in the power of the College to All its places, 
with pe;ſons well qualified and likely to prove agreeable and uſeful Colleagues ; both which points they 
are proper judges of, and deeply intereſted in. It is likewiſe a right capable of being eſtimated in monev, 
by known and cuſtomary rules; and according to the ordinary eſtimation of advowſons, the value of the 
patronages veſted in King's College is above 75o0ool. ſterling. Whether this College ſhould be, without 
us conſent, deprived of a privilege ſo important in every light, and that at the requeſt of a rival College 
which has no ſuch privilege, is a queſtion in which juſtice and the ſecurity of all rights are deeply concern- 


ed 


To what extent the propoſed Plan of Union would be injurious to the King's College in reſpect of the 
{zat, it is impoſlible preciſely to ſay, becauſe the propoſers have induitrioufly concealed what it is that they 
intend on this point. A diſtribution of the claſſes they explicitly propoſe : but againſt any diſtribution 
there are many ſtrong objeftions, There may be little inconvenience in two diflin& Colleges belonging 
to the ſame Univeiſity lying at ſome diſtance, provided they be both within the bounds of that Univerſity: 
but that different claſſes of the ſame College ſhould be placed at a nule's diſtance, in two different towns, 
one of them without the Univerſity, and ſubject to a totally. different juriſdiction, is a thing hitherto un- 
heard of; it is inconſiſtent with every idea of a College; it would almoſt infallibly break the Members 
into parties; it would deſtroy all regular academical diſcipline; it could not, by any poſſible diftribution, 
promote either * convenience or the intereſts of good education,“ but the contrary ; it would, at the ſame 
time, unneceſſarily create the expence of ſupporting two large fabricks, with additional buildings, for de- 
fraying which, if the funds can be rendered ſufficient without perverting them from their proper purpoſes, 
it muſt be by ſome means not yet pointed out. From the Principal and any ſeven or even eight Pro- 
teſſors being fixt as part of a Ccllege, to Old Aberdeen, the King's College could “ derive no additional. 
« dignity,” but muſt plainly loſe much of the dignity which it now has by being an entire College includ- 
ing a Piincipal and nine Proſcſſors, and conſtituting an Univerſity : but any diſtribution which we 
have a ſhadow of reaſon to imagine that the Marilchal College intends, would not only leſſen the digni - 
ty, but take away the exiſtence, except in name, of the King's College, What that diſtribution is, they 
are obſtinately ſilent; they only deſign to give an zp/e dixit, that it is not liable to the objections which. 
our Memorial ſlates againſt the diſtribution of claſſes propoſed in 1770. Theſe objections, in one place 
(Obſervations) they call frivolous ;? but in another place (Reply p. 45 ) acknowlege to be * conſider- 
© able and popular :* for any thing they. have yet advanced, we may call them unanſwerable, and from 
their ſtill perſiſting in concealing their ſpecitic propoſal, we are warranted to conclude that if is liable to 


them. The diſtribution. then propoſed, by leaving in Biſhop Elphinſton's College, only the Principal 


and Profeſſor of Laws, out of all the Members founded by him, is, not the groſſeſt encroachment on his 


Foundation, but the annihilation of it, and the ext inction of his College. An encroachment there will 
be, if any of the preſent offices be fixt to New Aberdeen; and without this, the diſtribution of half tlie 
P:o. 
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Profeſſors to each town would be impoſſible. It has been always taken for granted, ſo far as we know, 
that the Medical clafſes are to be opened in New Aberdeen; if they be (and there is the ſame reaſon for 
the Law claſſes) it is not eaſy to ſee how half the claſſes can be fixed in Old Aberdeen. The fix claſſes 
for Philoſophy, Greek, Mathematics, and Humanity cannot be ſeparated in any conſiſtence with either 
convenience or order, nay without abſurdity ; for the ſtudents in all theſe clafſes are conveened every day 
for public prayers, and are ſubje& to one common, and neceſſary, diſcipline ; and thoſe of the two lait 
elaſſes attend ſome of the others at the ſame time. It has never been pretended by the Mariſchal College, 
that it is their deſign to fix all theſe claſſes in Old Aberdeen; it they had propoſed it, if they had not even 
given ſome intimation of an oppoſite deſign, we are certain either that they would not have had the con. 
currence of the Town Council of Aberdeen, or that in concurring theſe would have exceeded their pow. 
ers, becauſe by an Act of Head Court, March 25, 1747, they are precluded from agreeing to any Uni- 
on of the Colleges, except on condition that the ſeat be in New Aberdeen. But if only theſe fix, together 
with the Medical claſſes, be fixed there, there cannot remain ene half the claſſes for Old Aberdeen, nor 
any number either of claſſes or ſtudents which could prevent the King's College from being fo deeply 
injured as to be reduced to a mere ſhadow, and the city of Old Aberdeen from ſuffering materially in its 
intereſt and its rights, to which juſtice requires that ſome regard ſhould he paid in every cafe. A diſtribu- 
tion of the claſſes would likewiſe incroach on the juriſdiction of the King's College,* by removing halt 
the Profeſſors and great part of the Students, beyond the limits to which that juriſdiction is, by the erec- 
tion of the Univerſity, confined. If any of the Profeſlors of this College were transferred to New Aber. 
| deen, it would infringe the rights of them and their ſucceſſors, by depriving them of the immunities to 
1 which within the Univerſity they are entitled, or by ſubjecting them at once to two jarring juriſdictions, 
that of the Univerſity, and that which the law has carefully reſerved to the Magiſtrates of Aberdeen over 
all the Members of the Mariſchal College. If any of thoſe Proteſſors of King's College who have Manſes 
$ | | or glebes annexed to their offices, were removed to New Aberdeen, it would moreover encroach on the 

| 
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right of property and the intereſt of themſelves and their fucceſſors for ever. To the public, the ſeat is 


not very obviouſly implied in them. They had ſaid that none of the preſent incumbents ſhall be de- 
„ prived of any ſalary, emolument, or perquiſite, which he af this time enjoys ; (Outlines, p. 5.) they 
aſſert that this article, in perſpicuous terms, ſecured to theſe incumbents all augmentations to which they 
would have been” {at any future time) entitled if no Union had taken place; (Reply, p. 38.) and they 
aſſert that this was underſtood by every other perſon, to be the meaning of the terms, and, very candidly 
declare their belief that we * cho/e to miſtake it; (Obſervations) as if it were ſo perfectly plain that enyzyed 
at this time is ſynonimous with to be enjoyed at any future time, They have now however declared their 
intention with ſufficient perſpicuity ; and have added, that none of the preſent incumbents ſhall be de- 
pri of his manſe, or obliged to quit his reſidence, whatever may be required of his ſucceſſor, but 
© ſhall be at liberty to reſide and teach where he pleaſes.” (Reply, ibid.) But how all theſe fair pro- 
miſes can be accompliſhed conſiſtently with the Outlines, we are totally at a loſs to ſee. If any of the preſent 
Proteſſors of Philoſophy and Greek in the King's College, opponents of the Union, ſhould be obliged to 
retire on lis falary, and any proportion below a half (and ſo much never has been, nor in reaſon could be, 
propoſed) of the tees of the claſs taught by his oppoſite; he would neceſſarily be deprived of a part of his 
* preſent emoluments and perquiſites, and that too at a time when all theſe Profeſſors have families, and 
are too far advanced in life, and too long fixt in their habits of living, to be able to retrieve the:r loſs by 
turning themſelves to another employment. If any of the Profeſſors of King's College were to continue 
in the exc1ciſe of their offices in claſſes appropriated to New Aberdeen, on account of convenience or their 
natural connexion with other claſſes there; their teaching ſuch claſſes, during their life, in Old Aber— 
deen, would make the united College a mere chaos of confuſion during that whole period; and their 
teaching ſuch claſſes in New Aberdeen, would neceſſarily oblige them to quit their place ot refidence,” 
and loſe the benefit of their manſes and other accommodations. It is only on the ſuppoſition that all the MW 
| Pro- 7 
Thie, of which the Mariſchal College ſeem to have no conception, Lord Findlater knew to be of ſo great mo- 7 
ment, that he gave his decreet in 1755, fixing the ſeat, in caſe of an Union, to New Aberdeen, with e con- 
dition, „Providing always that the Magiſtrates and Corporation of the ſaid Burgh ſhall con cur in an applica on to the 
« Legiſlature, praying that, notwithſtanding the preſent privileges of the burgh and its Magiſtrates, the legiſlature may 
« ſtrengthen and extend the Authority of the Principal, Profctiors and Malters of the united Univerſity, ſo as to en- 
« able them to ſummon and bring to the College, by their own proper officers, any of the ſtudents they ſhall think fir, in 
« whatever part of the town they ſhall be lodged or found, and to try and puniſh them conform to the rules of the Uni- 
« yerlity, for all ſuch breaches of order as are proper obje Ss of College Diſcipline, 


14 not a matter of indifference; the charter of erection by K. James IV. aſſigns ſeveral reaſons for fixing it 
0 | in Old Aberdeen, all which by no means hold for New Aberdcen : but in reſpe& of the King's College, 

— 1 as being in ſo many reſpects connected with its corporate rights and privileges, and thoſe of the preſent 

Va incumbents, and of their ſucceſſors, it is a very important, and a pretty complicated, point of right. 

19 The Plan of Union as deſcribed in the Outlines, was fo palpably injurious to the King's College with 

| { ö regard to its revenue, that the projectors of it have thouglit it neceſſary to explain their terms into meanings 
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Profeſſors in King's College now receiving fees, continue for life to teach, thoſe of Mariſchal College, te- 
tiring on their ſalaries with a very moderate proportion of the fees; and Iikewile that all the clatles taught 
by them be fixt in Old Aherdeen, that the former can be preſerved trom loſing any of their preſent emo- 
luments : but that either the one or the other of theſe is intended, has never been hinted in the remoteſt 
manner. It is not however diſſembled that things of this fort, in which indulgence is given to the preſent 
incumbents, may be required of their ſucceſſots;ꝰ [Reply, ib.] and that ſome * equalizing meature { we 
« underſtand not the preciſe meaning] may take place at a diſtant period: [Reply. p. 38. ] but theſe incum— 
bents repeat their declaration, that they reckon themſelves as ſacredly obliged to preſerve every convenicnce 
and intereſt to their ſucceſſors for ever, as to themſelves ; and could regard their acceptance of any indul- 
gence, in theſe or other inſtances, for their own lives only, in no other light than as receiving a bribe for 
baſely betraying the property which would, in the preſent ſtate of their College, deſcend intire to their 
ſueceſſors. The aſſertion of their Ovtlines, altogether general and unreſtricted, that * al! augmentation of 
« ſalaries ſhall be confined to thoſe Profeſſors who receive no fees ;* they have fince explained to mean, 
that * all augmentations by the progreſſive improvement of the funds from which falaries now arite, ſhall 
extend to thoſe Profeflors who dh receive fees.” The explanation, however little founded in the text, 
was abſolutely neceffary for avoiding groſs injury, probably to the preſent Menibers of King's College, 
certainly to their ſucceſſors; and for preventing the hazard of their offices becoming, at a future period. fo 
poorly endowed as to ruin the College altogether, For effectually avoiding all this, it is likewife neceſſary 
that theſe funds continue under the excluſive management of thoſe whote intereſt is connected with the right 
management of them, and the application of them to the very purpoſes for which they were bequeathed ; 
that is, the preſent Profeſſors of King's College, and their ſucceſſors in their reſpefive offices; ſubject 
oily to the ſame controul-as at preſ-nt, from the Univerſity officers, and the laws of the land: for other 
perſons joined with them in the management, could not be ſuppoſed either fo zealous for the proſperity of 
theſe funds, or fo careful to invert no part of them to other purpoſes in which they might have a nearer 
concern; and without ſuch inverſion, no part of the revenue of King's College could ever be applied to 
promote any of the new objects aimed at by the Union, becauſe they are already otherwiſe appropriated by 
its Foundation. It it were not ſo neceſſary as it is for ſecuring theſe ends, yet it would be but equitable ; 
for we cannot perceive how the Mariichal College, which has been entruſted with the management of only 
about 3ool. a- year of its own revenue, for the ſupport both of Maſters and Burſars, can, with modeſty or 
juſtice, without a total diſregard to our corporate rights, claim to be admitted by the King's College to a 
joint management of its revenue, amounting to above 1400l. yearly ; how it can, on any terms of equali- 
ty, propoſe an Union with it ; much lefs think of compelling an Union on terms dictated by itſelt. 

While the Plan of Union is, in every point of view, ſo injurious to the King's College, it is plain from 
what has been ſaid, that the Mariſchal College would gain a great deal without the ſmalleſt equivalent: 
and it may be added, that all its preſent Members would have a good chance for finding their own private 
intereſt conſiderably promoted by it It has been remarked already, (p. So.) that they over-rate their ſa- 
laries, by reckoning two years of very uncommon dearth, among the five from which they ſtrike the me- 
dium. (Append. No. 6.) They under-rate the ſalaries of King's College much more, by taking them 
from a ſtate in which the victual is reckoned at the legal, low, converſion of a hundred merks Scots per 
chalder; ſo much more, that the amount of them, according to a medium of the ſame five years, would 
have been, the Principal's 198]. 13s. with a houſe and garden (inſtead of 1361); the Sub-principal's 921. 
os. 9d. with a houſe, garden, and glebe; and the other Profeſſors of Philoſophy and Greek, 751. 128. 
41. each, (inſtcad of 681.) with a glebe and a houſe let by the College at a low rent, But reckoning the 
victual at a fair medium converſion, the ſalaries of King's College, with the houſes and accommodations 
which accompany them, are ſo far ſuperior, that the Members of Mariſchal College would be great 
gainers by ſucceeding to them, for which too ſas well as for falling in to the fees oft numerous claſſos] 
they would have a good chance, as being for moſt part the younger men. By ſuch ſucceſſion the Prin- 
cipal would gain at leaſt 381, a-year ; in his other capacity of Profeſſor of Divinity, a falary indeed not 
much larger, but with an exemption from weekly preaching, or the expence of providing it: the Pro- 
feſſor of Oriental Languages about 461. the Profeſſor of Medicine 761. one of the Regents gol and the 
reſt fol. not to mention one of them having an opportunity of an eſtabliſhment in a medical department. 
The Profeſſor of Mathematics would immediately reap the fall advantage of the numerous claſſes: the 
lame advantage would accrue to one of the Members of King's College who favours an Union, the Pro- 
feſſor of Humanity, We only mention the matters of ta&t ; we affirm not that the deſire of theſe private 
intereſts has been their motive in ſo keenly promoting the Plan of Union. The ſame degree of candour 
would have prevented the many inſinuations which they have publiſhed of our oppoſition proceeding from 
Mberal, and private views, and ſelfiſh motives, which in private they have not ſcrupled to ſpecify, as con- 
adently as if they had known our hearts. | 

While the propoſed plan of Union is ſo deeply injurious to all the rights, privileges, and property of 
the Univerſity and King's College, and fo totally N of the Foundation and Charters, repeatedly 
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ſanctioned by Parliament, under which it holds them; the Mariſchal College are at, liitle pains to prove, 
that their Plan can be rendered conſiſtent with theſe, [except'in a few inſtances reſpecting the intereſts of 
the preſent incumbents] which ſurely ſhould, in juſtice, have been their firſt buſineſs : but on the contrar 
they direct their chief efforts to evince, that all theſe deſerve no regard at all, but may and ought without 
ceremony to be ſacrificed, to the public advantages which they hold forth ; rather, as we have already 
ſhown, to their vifionary promiſes of advantages which the public has little chance of ever obtaining. Let 
us examine their proof of this bold poſition. : 

When we ſaid (Memorial p. 13.) that we could not think ourſelves at liberty, for the ſake of any advan. 
tages, to accede to a plan which runs in abſolute contradiction to our Foundation, &c. we ſaid only in 
other words, that we think not ourſelves at liberty to do wrong for the ſake of advantage ; a maxim 
which we believe to be hitherto accounted ſound morality, at leaſt by every Proteſtant college, By our 
having expreſſed ourſelves in ſo general a manner, they declare themſelves * at liberty to ſtate a caſe as 
« ſtrong as they pleaſe :* (Reply p. 34.) We pretend not to hinder them; but we have a right to maintain, 
that if the caſe which they pleaſe to ſtate, be not ſimilar to the preſent caſe, no argument can be concluſive. 
ly drawn from the one to the other. They put the caſe of a Foundation requiring that * the logic of the 
* ſchools, the Carteſian philoſophy, or judicial aſtronomy, ſhould be excluſively taught.“ It is a caſe in 
which the King's College has not the remoteſt concern, though the Mariſchal College certainly has; for 
Riſhop Elphinſton, whoſe liberality juſtly deſerves the high encomium which they pals upon it, (ib. p. 35.) 
has only preſcribed what ſciences ſhall be taught, leaving the Profeſſors the fulleſt liberty to teach them in 
the beſt manner that the improvements of all ſucceeding ages ſhould ever put in their power: and therefore 
from this caſe, no argument can be drawn for any a/teration in the Foundation of King's College. But 
where the ſuppoled caſe actually holds, we can in a perteQ conſiſtence with our former aflertion, admit 
their inference, * that ſuch a courſe ſhould not be adhered to, and that funds originally deſtined to theſe 
«* purpoſes, would not be miſapplied, when directed to carry on a liberal and uſeful ſyſtem of education,” 
Their own words give the reaſon, Theſe purpoſes are * obſolete and uſeleſs, or poſitively hurtful :* con- 
ſequently the alteration would not be merely for the fake of advantage, but for a very different end, for 
remedying what is uſeleſs, falſe, wrong, and pernicicus. It cannot be proved that the N of Philo- 
{ophy and Greek both in the King's and the Mariſchal College deſerves any of theſe epithets; but till this 
be clearly proved, there cannot be a ſhadow of reaſon for concluding from the caſe that is put, that the 
Foundation of either ſhould be altered for the ſake of the propoſed Union, That caſe will however account 
for an inſtance which has been much infiſted on (Obſervations, Remarks, Reply p. 35.) as a plea for that 
union, the fuppreſſion of the Profe ſſorſhip of the Canon law in King's College: on the reformation, that 
icience, which reſted on papal authority, and was adapted to popery, became of little moment; on the eſta- 
bliſhment of preſbytery, it was totally proſcribed; this rendered a Protefſorſhip in it ablolutely les; it 
would naturally prevent the electors from thinking of filling it up when it became vacant ; and no other 
Profeſſorſhip being ſubſtituted in its place, by any having the power of erection, the ſalary belonging to it 
tell of courſe into the public revenue of the College. The authority which the Urioniſts produce (Don— 
aides, Remarks) for a Profeſſorſhip of Muſic having ever belonged to that College, is preciſely equivalent 
10 the authority of any one of themſelves ; and if they are reſolved to perſiſt in believing it, (Reply p. 35) 
it muſt be in defiance of the authority of the Foundation. (Information p. 22.) . 

They make a diſtinction (Reply p. 35.) between the end of an infttution, and the means by which 
it may be accompliſhed ; a diſtinction tor which there is doubtleſs a foundation, but of which they in, 
vain labour to avail tkemfelves for their preſent purpoſe. The very end, they obſerve, may be ſet aſide, 
if jt be hurtful to ſound religion or morality, or contrary to the public good,” This was the caſe ot 
all the alterations made in the Univerſities at the reformation : it juſtified) and ſeems to be the only 
thing that could have juſtified them; but it cannot either juſtity, or render theſe precedents for, 
any alterations where the caſe is different: and till it be thewn that theſe charaCters belong to the tcach- 
ing of languages and the ſciences, the ends for which both Colleges wete inſtituted, it cannot, on that 
principle, be maintained that“ either ought to be ſuppreſſed.“ “In regard to the means, they maintain 
++ that a greater. latitude is allowable, and in many cales even neceſſary.“ We cau freely admit it, and 
vet maintain that all the latitude implied in the propoſed Plan of Union, is neither necctlary nor allow- 
-ble. For ia the fiſt place, that latitude is not confined to the means, but in ſome meaſure affects the 
end. The end propoſed by B:ſhop Elphinſton was, that arts and ſciences ſhould, be taught in the Uni- 
verſity of Old Aberdeen; and if this end be not at all encroached upon by transferring his College, 
cr a part of it, to New Aberdeen, neither would it be encroached upon, by transferring it to Glaſgow 
cx to Inverneſs. The declared end of Earl Mariſchal's Foundation, was, that Latin, Greek, and Phi- 
loſophy ſhould be taught both in New and Old Aberdeen; and of this end the propoſed Plan of Union 
is directly and totally ſubverſive. Again, the Founders ot both Colleges did not bequeath the revenue 
Umply or in general for education in certain. ſciences, but fixed the preciſe proportions of it which 
mould be applied to each particular part of their gs 3 to invert what they have etre deſtined 
for one part of it, to another part, is juſt as if a truſtee for a Conaticn made for ſeveral purpoſes wy. 
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ſhould aſſume the power of appropriating the whole to one or à few of theſe purpoſes ; which certainly 
would be to deviate from the end of the donation : nay, to ſuppreſs a Principal, and one ſet of Pro- 
ſeſſors in Philoſophy and Greek, would be totally to “ abandon the ſole end of the Founder,” at leaſt 
of the Mariſchal College; for theſe are the only offices contained in his foundation, and the very end of 
it, explicitly declared by himſelf, is that Philoſophy and Greek ſhould be taught in bis College, in addi- 
tion to the eſtabliſhments for them in the Univerfity, which had already exiſted for near a century. 
Farther, even confidered as affecting only the means, the propoſed Plan of Union aſſumes a greater lati- 
tude than we can think at all allowable. If the means * ſuited to the uſages and ſtate of learning of the 
* times,“ which have been appointed by Founders, ſhould become not conducive to the end, or ſhould even 
obſtruct it, it would indeed be * a hard and illiberal conſtruction, and (whether injurious or not to the me- 
* mory of the founders) detrimental to the public good,” to maintain that theſe ſhould be ſtrictly adhere 1 
tõ; and we are far from blaming the Mariſchal College for abandoning the means of this nature preſcrib- 
ed by their foundation, and adopting better methods of teaching the ſeveral branches of Philoſophy, But 
before any argument can be hence derived in favour of the propoſed Union, it muſt be proved that the 
teaching of Philoſophy, by two fets of Profeſſors in two different Colleges, is improper for or deſtructive of 
education in Philoſophy, If the means preſcribed by Founders for attaining the ſeveral parts of the deſign 
which they have in view, be fit for reſpectively promoting theſe ſeveral parts, but ſome of them, on an 
enlargement of knowlege, ſeem not perfectly adequate to the attainment of that part of the deſign to which 
they are fublervient ; the natural conclufton is, that other means ſhould be ſought for, in addition to thoſe 
already provided; not that the means ſhould be leized for it, which are exprefly appropriated to, and 
which are proper for, the attainment of, another part of the defign ; but this is the thing propoſed in the 
preſent Plan of Union. | 
It is nothing to the purpoſe, to aſſert or to prove that * the opinion of unalterable rules is exploded, or 
that the propriety of reaſonable innovations is agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind. (Reply p. 35) 
The point denied by us, and which ought to have been proved, is totally different, viz. that the alterations 
and innovations now propoſed are reaſonable, and of ſuch a nature as ought to be made. It is nothing to 
the purpoſe, to ſhew that there are many inſtances of innovations in our . Univerſities ;* what ought to 
be ſhewn is, that theſe innovations were precitely fimilar to the innovations now propoſed : but this 13 not 
true of any one of them. 1 he Mariſchal College perſiſt (Reply ib.) in miſrepreſenting the Reformation of 
the Univerfity of St Andrews in 1579, and thus oblige us to repeat the real ſtate of it. The Parliament 
paſſed an AR, Aug. 25 1578, declaring the realons which made a reformation neceſſary, giving full 
power to certain commiſſioners to vifit that Univerſity, to reform what needed reformation, and to re- 
ort their proceedings to the King and Council the firſt of January next, that they may tak furthyr order 
thereuntill, gif need beis. 1 hele Commiſſioners having never met, the General Aſſembly of the Minif- 
try took up the matter, and on their application, the King, with advice of his council, appointed Com- 
miſſioners anew for viſning and reforming the Univertity ; but their commiſſion contains not a word of 
aud foundations, &c. notwithſtanding, I hete Commitiioners met and drew up a plan of reformation, 
which they reported to the King ; and their Report was brought into Parliament 1579, which paſſed an 
act, narrating the Act of Parliament 1578, the King's Commiſſion of Viſnation, the tenor of the Report. 
of the Viſitors ;, approving and confirming the plan of reformation propoſed by them; appointing Com— 
miſſioners for putting it in full execution, even by force if needful, and indemnifying them in ſo doing, 
« the auld foundationis and erectionis of the ſaidis Colleges and hail Univerſity, or ony thing conteint yrin 
„ notwithſtanding, granent his Majeſty with aviſe of his ſatdis Eſtaitis diſpenſes.” The whole is extant 
in the public Records; and this narrative of the caſe is given according to a faithful copy from thera. But. 
that reformation, thus previouſly authoriſed by Parliament, was in no reſpect fimilar to the preſent plan ot. 
Union, nor encroached fo violently on any rights or charters : J hat was, for reforming what tavoured 
ſuperſtition, idolatry, and popery, and foundations diſagreeing with the true religion; this is, not for re— 
torming any thing . pretended to be poſitively wiciig, but for taking away what is confeſſedly right and 
uſeful, in order to graſp at uncertain advantages: 1 hat did not, as tar as appears from the records, fſup- 
preſs a ſingle Profeſſorſhip in any of the Colleges, and only transferred a Profeſſorſhip of Law and one of 
Mathematics from the Theological College, to one of the Philoſophy Colleges, with which the latter at 
leaſt had a much more natural connexion ; this ſuppreſſes, beſides a Principalſhip, four Profeſforthips, 
which have always been effective and highly uſeful, and diſtributes the reſt without the ſmalleſt regard to 
the Colleges to which they now belong: by all which it would * change the whole ferm of the Univerſity,” 
to an incomparably greater degree, than was attempted in any Univerſity, even at that ſingular and moſt im- 
portant era, For demonſtrating that, neither the ſupprefſion of the Profefforſhip of Canon Law in King's: 
College, nor the Union of the Mariſchal College to the Univerſty in 1641, has the remoteſt analogy to 
the propoſed Plan of Union, nothing needs be added to what has been already faid, p. Og. -- Te 
recent Union of the Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard at St, Andrews, is ſeemingly more paralle 
to the preſent caſe; but even that, the account already given of it (page 69.) evinces to be really di{- 
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Timilar in many reſpects: That was founded in neceſſity ; for this, neceſſity is not ſo much as pretended, 
Þut only a very problematical expediency : That was an Union of two Colleges which could, without 
any inconvenience. be completely incorporated into one ſeat ; this is an Union (if it can be fo called) 
of two Colleges, by which they are to be, in a manner unheard of, unnaturally and inconveniently dif. 
united into two parts, in different ſeats, in different towns, and under different juriſditions : That was, 
of two Colleges equal, nearly in their revenue, and perfectly in their privileges; this is, of two Colleges, 
moſt unequal in both theſe articles: That was an Union unanimouſly agreed to by all parties concern. 
ed; this is an Union defired by that College alone which would be a great gainer by it, but ſtrenuouſly- 
oppoſed by the other College whom it would deeply injure, and yet attempted to be forced upon it by 
the former. In no one precedent, therefore, can the flighteſt juſtification of the propoſed Plan of U- 
nion be found: nor can ſuch a precedent as would juſtity it, be looked for in the records of any coun- 
try bleſſed with a free government, or legal ſecurity for rights and property. | 

Such a violation of charters, foundations, and the intentions of Donors, for the ſake of ſuppoſed ex- 
pedience, as this Plan implies, would be a precedent of fo pernicious tendency as ought to be moſt care- 
fully avoided, were it only for its great incxpediency in a more general and important point of view, 
If donations made to a College for a particular purpoſe, ſhall be perverted from that to a different pur- 
pole, though in the ſame College, reckoned at any time mote uſeful, and if they can be thus perverted 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt refiſtance of thoſe whom the donors have appointed their truſtees ; few will 
chuſe to make any ſuch donations: and it is a fact that no leſs than three perſons, whoſe intentions of con- 
fiderable benefactions to the King's College are known to ſome of its members, have already declared that 
they will retra& them if the projected Union {hall take place, becauſe it would cut off all certainty of their 
being applied to thoſe purpoſes which they intended. It would no leſs diſcourage donations for all other 
charitable purpoſes, and to all truſtees whatever, whether corporations or others. If the charters of Colle- 
ges may be ſuhverted at pleaſure, on pleas of ideal expediency, and that at the defire of perſons perfectly 
extraneous to them, or of intereſted rivals, and in ſpight of the Members; ſo likewiſe may thoſe of all 
other corporations, for none are more ſtrongly (many not ſo ſtrongly) guarded by law, or hitherto held 
more facred, And if the charters of corporations once come to be wantonly diſregarded, the rights of 
individuals cannot be long perfectly ſecure. A precedent of ſo extenſively dangerous conſequence, the 
moſt liberal, the beſt principles both of juſtice and public ſpirit, require every exertion to preverit,* 

But not only violations of charters, but even deviations from the very intentions of founders and 
donors, are, in this country at leaſt, provided againſt by expreſs ſtatute. Act 6. Parl. 1. Charl. 1, runs 
thus; „Our Soveraigne Lord, with the advice of the Eſtates, underſtanding that certaine perſons pioni- 
** ly diſpoſed, have of late beſtowed certaine gifts in lands, &c. in favours of Colleges, Schools, Hoſpitals, 
& and other pious uſes, which, by the adminittratours, and ſuch others as they have entrutted with 
the management thereof, are inverted to other uſes than the Will of the Dilponer, upon fome /peci- 
« ous pretences, contrary, or different from the Diſponer's intention, to the evil example of others, and 
& the hindrance of ſuch and the like charitable works, againſt all Reaſon and Conſcience THERE- 
« FORE it is ſtatute and ordained, that it ſhall no-waies be lawfull to alter, change, or invert any of 
© the {aids gifts, legacies, and other pious donations, to any other uſe than that ſpecific uſe whereuato 
« they ate deſtinate by the Diſponer himſelf.“ If this Act had been defignedly framed againſt the pro- 
jected Union, we could fcarcely conceive how it thould have been more in point: and we doubt not 
that there are many ſtanding laws of the fame import. In conſenting to that Union, we thould 
reckon that we tranſgreſſed not only the ſpirit but the very letter of all ſuch laws: and by them, till 
thev ae repealed, we think ourſelves protected againſt all endea vours to compel us. | 

The propoſed Plan of Union appears to be contradictory not only to all laws of ſuch general tendency, 
but to a ſpecial law, the act for ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion and Pictbyterian Church e eee 
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* It would be of very dangerous conſequence, was the Legiſlature to make any eſſential alteration in the Do- 
« nations made to theſe Univerſities, or their franchiſes, as that might prove a total check to ſuch endowments in 
« future.“ Freeholders of Inverneſs-ſhire. *The public utility of the meaſure cannot induce us to think, that Charters 
« and rights ſo old as thoſe poſſefled by King's College thould be overturned or in the leaſt violated, as we humbly think 
« muſt be the caſe if the intended Union ſhould take effect.“ Prgſß. of Sky. * We conſider it as an attempt to overturn 
4% foundations, and infringe ancient rights and privileges, and therefore it ought not to be urged, encouraged, or counte- 
« nanced.” Dingwall, © It would be a dangerous precedent, to overturn Foundations and charters lolemnly granted. 
« and that too without the conſent of thoſe who enjoy them, and who reckon themſelves bound by their oath to maintain 
« their rights and privileges as they {tand. By this a door mi ght be opened for annulling and unhinging other Charters, 
« by which our moſt valuable rights, and civil and religious liberties are ſecured to us.“ Chanonry. To the ſame purpole 
Tain. The Preſbytery of Dornech “ very ſeriouſſy and heartily diſapprove the intended junction of the Colleges, how- 
« ever ſpecious; becauſe, if the legiflature ſhould, with an arm of power, diſpoſe of the revenues ariſing from donations 
made to theſe ſocieties, no man in his ſenſes would ever think of contributing to the endowments of a College again; 
© and if charters and acts of Parliament, which have ſtood for ſo many ages the murus aheneus of their mother College, 
© arc no longer a ſecurity to her rights and reverzuce, no ſocicty can be ſafe that has any thing to loſe,” 
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deelared to be a part of the articles of the union of the two kingdoms ; which provides, That * the Uni- 
« yerfities and Colleges of St. Andrews, Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, as now eftabliſhed by 
© Law, ſhall continue within this kingdom for ever.“ And this Act, as much as any of the other articles « 
of Union, is expreſsly declared to be unalterable by any future Parliament. Ik it be ſaid that this act pre- 
vented not the Union of two Colleges at St. Andrews; it is anſwered, that in that caſe it was not attended 
to or pled by any, nor was it a parallel caſe : but on a late propoſal for only reducing the number of the 
judges, without taking away any Court of judicature, it was attended to, and urged with effect. Accord- 
ing to the moſt liberal or looſe conſtruction that is at all conſiſtent with the purpoſes for which it was in- 
tended, it cannot but lie, in its utmoſt force, againſt the preſent project which totally ſubverts the conſti - 
tution, and invades the rights of the Univerſity of Aberdeen as it then flood, annihilates one whole College 
of Arts, deprives the public of certain advantages for the fake of precarious and improbable protpects; 
and which is carried on in acknowledged oppoſition to the judgment of that Univerſity : That it does pre- 
clude ſuch a project, we can maintain on the authority of as able lawyers as any in the kingdom. 

In corroboration of their argument they introduce (Reply p. 36.) a great deal of declamation concerning 
the unwillingneſs and tardineſs of Profeſſors and Univertties, in adopting new improvements in the 
ſciences, and their too obſtinate adherence to old rules and cuſtoms : but what they ſay is totally inap- 
plicable to the preſent queſtion. It is doubtleſs blameable to perſiſt in teaching any oblolete or futile ſcience, 
or in teaching any uſeful ſcience in a manner adapted only to an imperte& ſtate of it, and with the neglect 
of later diſcoveries in it: but with this, the Profeſſors of either College are little chargeable ; and azainit 
this alone the declamation could have weight, To take away eftabliſhments for teaching arts and 
ſciences unqueſtionably nſeful, (and fuch Greek and Philoſophy doubtleſs are) and eſtabliſhments, 
conſiſtent with their being taught in the beſt manner, and conducive to their being taught wich: 
greater diligence and to greater numbers; this is an innovation of a very differen: nature: but ex- 
cept their declamation prove, that it is blameable not to graſp at this innovation, in ſpeculation 
of precarious advantages in relation to other ſciences, and that the reluctant may be compelled to em- 
brace it at the expence of their charters, rights, and privileges, and notwithſtanding all the protection that 
the Laws can give them, it is wholly beſide the purpoſe for which it is introduced. They ſeek aſſiſtance 
(Reply p. 37.) from the authority of a great writer; but they preſs his words into the ſervice of .thcir cauſe, 
in contradiction to his meaning: for nothing can be plainer (and it is plain even trom the laſt words of 
their own quotation) than that he has in view, not oppoſition to the ſuppreſſion of an eſtabliſhment tor one 
uſeful ſcience in order to the teaching of another, but folely adherence to the old ſcholaſtic ſyſtem of 
philoſophy, and neglect of the more improved modern philoſophy; a point with which their plan of Union 
has not the ſhadow of connexion. Indeed in the ſame chapter, and even in the paragraphs from which 
they have taken their quotations, they might have found ſentiments the molt untriendly to that Plan; 
and his authority is ſo particularly reſpectable on all the accounts mentioned by them, and on others like- 
wiſe, that their having appealed to it may well excuſe our quoting fome of them. * The rivalſhip of 
« competitors obliges every man to execute his work with a certain degree of exactneſs. Rivalſhip and 
emulation occaſion the very greateſt exertions. Great objects, on the contrary, unſupported by the 
i neccfſity of application, have ſeldom been ſufficient to occaſion any conſiderable exertion. Whatever 
« forces a certain number of ſtudents to any College or Univerſity, independent of the merit or repu- 
e tation of the teachers, tends more or leſs to diminiſh the neceſſity of that merit or reputation.” A 
courſe will be taught with more or lets diligence, according as the conſtitution of each particular Uni- 
*« verſity happens to render diligence more or leſs neceſſary to the teachers.” Theſe ſentiments coin- 
cide ſo perfectly with ſome of our principles and concluſions, (even ſuch as have been blamed for ij- 
l;berality,) that we can have no difficulty to believe, what has been told to us, that the very ingenious 
and able author is not unacquainted with the propoſed Plan of Union, and diſapproves it. 

It is affirmed (Reply p. 36.) that in all former attempts for an Union, * expediency was the only point 
© a'tended to, and that the objeCtions (in point of right) now inſiſted on, were not even mentioned.” 
If it had been fo, it would be of very little moment: the proper queſtion is, whether the objections be 
valid? not, at what time they happened to be ſtarted ? But the writer has been miſinformed of the ſat. 
In 1754 the whole Members of King's College did object againſt the removal of the ſeat to New Aber- 
deen, not only as inexpedient, but as hurtful to the puft rights and privileges of that College, and as de/- 
tructive of their common revenues and privileges: (Memorials 1755 p. 35.) And on this ground they 
actually rejected the plan of Union then propoled ; though it appeared in other reſpects expedient, and 
though, as a foil to ſet off the /iberality of the preſent plan, it be held forth as well calculated for the 
purpoſes of private intereſt. In 1772, both the Principal and the Profeſſor of Greck . e and uni- 
tormly declared againſt an Union, on the very ground of its being ſubverſive of the Foundation and 
Charters of King's College, and injurious to its rights and privileges. I he diſſolution of a corporation by 
iurrender of its tranchiſes, Blackſtone pronounces to be a kind of ſuicide : and this guilt the Members of 
King's College could not but incur, if they ſhould give their conſent to any thing ſo deſtructive of its 
franchiſes, as the preſent plan of Union has been demonſtrated to be. 

They are with-held from giving that conſent, 25 another very ſacred obligation, their ſolemn oaths, 
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By ſome writers for the Union, this plea has been treated with a levity highly indecent, and even 
Profane, on. ſuch a ſubje&; and with a ſcurrility for which few men would take the advantage of 
their being anonymous, charging violations of oaths on account of tranſa&ions either fictitious, 
or which total ignorance of the Foundation, could alone lead to ſuppoſe inconſiſtent with it, and 
of diſcontinuing uſages founded in Popery, which have for ages been diſcharged by the Laws of 
the Land. One Member of Mariſchal College (Defence p. 55. 56.) contents himſelf with inti- 
mating, that what the Members of King's College did in regard to former propoſals tor an Union 
was inconfiſtent with their oaths as now interpreted by them; expreſſing his aſtoniſhment that they 
ſhould never have found out till now, the meaning of an oath taken at their admiffion ; and inferring that 
either the oath muſt be equivocal and good for nothing, or that they never imagined till naw that per- 
Jury is a crime in a Profeſſor as well as in any other man. How well this good-natured charge is founded, 
will eafily appear. From the account already given (p. 69, 70,) of the treaty of Union in 1754, it 
is very clear that the views of the Membeis of King's College were, by no means to infringe the rights 
or revenue of that College, the reduction of Patronage being amply compenſated by the acceſſion ot fe- 
venue ; but on the contrary to enlarge them by the appropriation of the Mariſchal College to it in the 
ſame ſeat ; and that, the moment they diſcovered that they would be infringed by the ſingle article of the ſcat, 
they renounced any Union whatever; in which conduct they ſhewed a ſcrupulous adherence to their oaths, 
in the very meaning now put upon them. The Memorials then publiſhed, and which have been quoted 
in the preſent controverly, bear (p. 35) as one teaſon for that conduct, that their common revenues 
and privileges, they were by a very /olemn oath tendered to them at their admiſſion, bound to maintain: 
a demonſtration that they underſtood their oath in the very ſame ſenſe forty years ago, as now, and 
that they as much 1magined perjury to be a crime, and as heartily deteſted it. In 1770, the propo- 
ial was not, to revive the Plan of Union formerly rejected, but to make trial whether another 
more unexceptionable might not be ſtruck out : certain articles were prepared by Committees, of 
which ſome Profeſlors of King's College were Members, but prepared only for diſcuſſion and exa- 
mination ; the very Members who conſented to their being propoſed, and ſtill more all their Col- 
leagues remained at full liberty to reject them; many of them they did diſapprove, and would have re- 
jected, if the ſcheme had not vaniſhed by other means; no one article of Union was agreed upon by the 
Colleges jointly, or by the King's College ſeparately ; where nothing at all was determined, there could 
not poſſibly be a violation of any oath ; and, on the very footing of their oaths, two members all along 
oppoled the whole fcheme. — In the Reply (p. 37.) this topic is treated with a more becoming decency, 
though we cannot ſay, with concluſive argument. To deviate from the plain literal meaning of the 
words of an oath, we hold to be equivocation and evaſion ; and to aſſume a liberty of departing from the 
determinate letter of a foundation, under pretence of regarding its ſpirit, would open a wide door for 
ſuch practices. The fpirit of a Foundation is always leſs determinate, conceived variouſly by different 
men, and may be pled by ſome for very unwarrantable latitude ot conduct; but if that may be ſuppoſed 
rhe ſpirit, which is abſolutely contradictory to the letter, there is no degree of abuſe or perjury which. 
it may not be made a pretence for juſtifying. To reconcile giving conſent to a ſcheme of Union which, 
in ſuch a manner and in ſo many reſpects as has been already ſhewn, infringes the privileges, rights, and 
revenue of the King's College, diflolves its preſent Foundation and charters, and deſtroys its very exiſt- 
tuce as in theſe defined; — to an oath which expreſsly obliges, fatuta ef conftitutines obſervare, ſin- 
gula PRIVILEGIA DICTI COLLEC1T defendere, commodum et utilitatem EJUSDEM juxta poſſe 
fuum procurare ; or to the concluding adjuration in the Foundation, that none of the Members ſhall pre- 
tame to contravene, or to aſt from the Pope or any other perſon diſpenſations or reſcripts, directe vel 
radirefe, ſeu quovis alio queſito colore, per ſe vel per alium, adverſts hugusmodi ereftionem ſeu ſunda- 
ticnem in toto vel in parte, aut quantum in eo vel eis eſt ab aliis impetrare non PERMITTANT, ſub pena 
perjurit, infamie, vel inhabilitatis to reconcile the one to the other, will require, in our opinion, a 
agaſeneſs of caſu iſt ry, which we ſhall always hold in the utmoſt abhorrence. 

We cannot read without indignant diſapprobation, the infinuation (Reply p. 38.) that it would not be 
wrong to carry an Union into execution without the conſent of thoſe waterjally concerned in it, who 
rcckon themſelves barred by their oaths from giving a conſent. We diſapprove the general principle, 
and we deny its being at all applicable to the preſent caſe. The repliers take it for granted that ouls 18 
a miſtaken ſenſe of the oath ; this is a claim, for themſelves, to ſuperior diſcernment ; but to fix on it a 
contrary ſenſe, will require all the ſubtilty of the moſt dextrous caſuiſt. They make the ſuppoſition, 
that the intereſt of the public is at flake : the expteſſion is ambiguous: if it mean that the public will in- 
cur a poſtiive detriment by the failure of a meaſure, in which tome concerned are, by an oath, preclud- 
ed from concurring, the cafe would indeed be ſtiong, provided that detriment were both clear and con- 


- Hderable;; but it cannot be pretended that it is the preſent cate ; for though the project for an Union 


$ail, the public will incur no detriment, but remain in full poſſeſſion of all the advantages which it has 
ver enjoyed: if the meaning be only, that by the meaſure the public might gain ſome additional advan- 
ages, aud no more is cven ailed ged in the prelent queſtion, the caſe is not near fo ſtrong ; and we can- 
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rot heſitate to ſay, that it would not juſtify the execution of any meaſure in the ſuppoſed circumſtances, 
except theſe advantages were at once great, abſolutely certain, and univerſally acknzwledged ; but for a 
coercive execution of the projected Union, it affords not a ſhadow of plea, becauſe the advantages pro- 
miſed from it are not certain or ſo much as probable ; becauſe to the precarious proſpect of them, real 
advantages now actually enjoyed, muſt be ſacrificed ; becaufe it runs counter not merely to the words 
of one oath, but to all the chartered rights of thoſe who oppoſe it; while, along with all this, that part 
of the public who are moſt intereſted in the matter are decidedly of opinion that it would be, not ad- 
vantageous, but very hurtful, They acknowledge that it would be wrong to require the concurrence of 
perſons bound by an oath, till their miflake was removed yet the Mariſchal College have required our 
concurrence, and have treated us with no little abuſe for refuſing it. But they affirm that if would not be 
wrong to carry the deſired meaſure into execution without it. On this we can put only one meaning, 
« That it is not wrong for the Mariſchal College, to arrogate to themſelves a title to judge for the 
40 Members of King's College, concerning, not only the conſequences of an Union, but even their pri- 
« vilepes, 1g hts, property, and the meaning of their oaths ; and to do all they can for compelling them 
« to act agreeably to this judgment, in contradiction to their own.” It this be not an avowed invaſion 
of the liberty both of thinking and of acting, we are at a loſs to conceive what could be fo. The ad- 
dition, by competent authority, can make little odds: it is only an acknowledgement that the Mariſchat 
College have not in their un hands a power ſufficient for the forcible execution of their favourite 
meaſure ; but we cannot perceive much modeſty in the acknowledgment, for ſuch power would indeed 
imply a very high authority. One inſtance we know of an attempt of the Hke kind: King James VII. 
commanded the Fellows of Magdalen College in Oxford, to do what they reckoned inconſiſtent with 
their ſtatutes and oaths ; Jefferies with the other Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſioners enforced the coinmand ; 
the King came in perſon, and required the exccution of it; {ſpecial Commifſſioners were appointed for 
viſiting the College, and not being able to obtain the canſent of the Fellows, took u them to carry 
the meaſure into execution without it. All that the King in that inſtance claimed a right of doing by 
his un authority, the Mariſchal College, in the preſent inſtance, claim a right of ſoliciting and pro- 
curing to be done by ſome other authority: if his claim was univerſally regarded as unjuſt ufurpation, 
tyranny, and opprethon, (and it was indeed fo odious, that the King himſelf thought proper, in about 
a year after, to reſtore the Fellows whom his Viſitors had eje&ed for their oppolition,) theirs can in 
no reaſon be denied to be an attempt of the like defeription. | 
The Matiſchal College however, ſeem to have had no doubt that they fully poſſeſſed the extraordinar 

right of waking ſuch an attempt: of their power to give it effect, they perhaps held not themſelves fo 
certain; but they have ſpared no pains for procuring athflance in it. The manner in which they employ- 
ed their pains, we have been obliged, in our own vindication, to expole ; (Memorial p. 11. Informa- 
tion paſim. Anſwer p. 63.) and we have no inclination to return to the ſubjeCt : it is the nature and 
propriety of thoſe aids for which they have employed their pains, that we think it neceſfary to examine, 
The judgment of the public in favour of their propoled plan of Union, they thought would be of great im- 
portance to its ſucceſs, indeed deciſive of it. They affirm, (Reply p. 38) adopting the ſentiments of an 
anonymous writer, that * the Univerſty is the property of the Public, and that they have a right to model it, 
ſo as io anſwer the main deſign of the inſtitution, and general utility.” But that writer adds, what is of great 
moment, though they omit it, When I ſpeak of the public, I mean the legal repreſentatives of the whole 
people, joined with the Sovereign, in Parliament:“ but of this public, it cannot be pretended that their 
{cheme has as yet obtained the approbation. They uſe the word public in a very different ſenſe indeed, 
for ſome noblemen, gentlemen, and ſocieties, declaring their opinions feparately. That this public ap- 
proves their fcheme, and calls for it with an eagerneſs, in not liftening to which we are inexcuſable, they 
take every occaſion of affirming, and that with the utmoſt confidence and exultation. But we can now 
on good grounds ſay, that even this public does nat approve, but DISAPPROVE their icheme, They 
claim the almoſt unanimous approbation of perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank in the North of Scotland.“ 
(Reply p. 42.) But ſeveral to whom they actually made application, refuſed their concurrence ; and ſome 
who thought favourably of an Union in genera}, expreſly diſapproved fome of their propoſals, particularly 
in relation to the feat : the lift of ſubſeribets in approbation of their Petition to his Majeſty, communicated 
to ſome of us, when they declared that it was to be tranſmitted in a few days, amounted to no more than 
twenty tuo: of theſe many had not been educated at either of the Colleges, and ſome do not refide in the 
north of Scotland; to ſome their application was ſeconded by the recommendation of perſons who could 
not but have influence: ſome, we are well informed, ſignified their approbation under an idea of its being 
generally agreeable to both Colleges, who would havewotherwile refuſed it: and all of them did approve 
on the reprefentation (and it has been proved to be a very partial repreſentation) of one party; for that of 
the other party it was impoſſible that they ſhould have had, becauſe not only the plan itſelf, but the very 
deſign of propoſing any Plan, was totally unknown to, and moſt anxiouſſ y concealed from, that party, till 
atter the ſubſcriptions had been ſolicited, and moſt of them obtained. Jo evade the force of this, it is in- 
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ſinuated (Reply p. 42.) that an Union of the Colleges had been fo frequently the ſubject of converſation 
for a long time paſt, as rendered it impracticable to take any perſon by ſurpriſe. But we affirm that ſince 
1772, till the commencement of the prelent project, we, for our part, have very ſeldom heard the ſubje& 
ſo much as mentioned, ſcarce ever ſeriouſly diſcuſſed in any converſation, If therefore it has been a fre. 
quent ſubject where the Marifcha] College or their two aſſociates of King's College were preſent, they 
have had frequent opportunities of inculcating their own views of it; and the more frequent theſe have 
been, the greater advantages they have had for prejudging the public in its favour, without a hearing of the 
other ſide ; and it is a fact, that ſeveral perſons who had been led by their early repreſentations, to think, 
ſavourably of an Union, acknowledge that they have changed their opinion ſince they learned the reaſons 
which lie againſt it. At the ſame time, we find no reaſon to alter our opinion, the grounds of which we 
have already given, (Memorial p: 12.) that perſons of high rank are not thoſe moſt waterially intereſted in 
the ſtate of the two Colleges. hat the Town Council of Aberdeen, conſiſting of men in trade, ſhould 
be led to approve the Union, if they were made to believe that it would bring to the place, even a ſmall 
proportion of 60,0001. yearly, ( Reply p. 40.) cannot appear ſurprizing ; but it may juſtly prevent their be- 
ing conſidered as perfectly impartial judges of the merits of the queſtion : their reſolution was likewiſe pre- 
cipitated on the repreſentation of only one party, without waiting for information from the other, and that 
even after information had been promiſed, and attention to it requeſted ; and after all, if the members pre- 
ſent were unanimous, all the members of council were not unanimous in that reſolution ; and we know 
that their ſucceſſors would bave been ſtill leſs unanimous. With what knowledge of the matter, it is 
aſſerted [Reply p. 42,] that the ſentiments of the Magiſtrates, Trades, and Societies of Aberdeen have 
uniformly been unanimous for an Union, appears in ſome meaſure from the Act of Head Court already 
referred to, and an Act of Council of the day precceding, on which it is founded: we know that in all 
former caſes, the whole inhabitants have been nearly unanimous againſt an Union except the ſeat were 
fixed there; many of them againſt it* even with that condition; and that very many, not the leaſt en- 
lightened or reſpeQable of them, diſapprove the preſent ſcheme. The town councils of {x other 
burghs, few of them the moſt confiderable, have given their opinion that an Union will promate the 
intereſts of learning. But all theſe bodies together contain very few individuals who have had an edu- 
cation at any college: competent judges as they may be in matters of commerce, their line of life makes 
it impoſſible that ug can be che beſt judges of plans for education in the ſciences: many of 
them, we are well informed, pretend not to be at all judges of this matter, but implicitly concurred 
in the opinion of a few leading men of the council, from whom a declaration had been {ſolicited by 
perſons who were connected or had influence with them. The opinion too which they have given, 
relates ſolely to the ſuppoſed advantages of the Union, which is far from being the principal point in 
the preſent queſtion : and it they will tay that, for the ſake of ſuch advantages, the Foundations, Char- 
ters, rights, and privileges ot Colleges, may be trampled upon, at the requeſt of perſons wholly ex- 
traneous, or who would profit by it, they ſhew but little knowledge of, or little regard to thoſe of their 
own burghs ; for on grounds much more plauſible than are even alledged in the preſent caſe, it has 
been often contended that all excluſive corporations in commerce and trades, are not only not uſeful, but 
poſitively hurtſul to the public, and therefore ought to be annulled without ceremony. To other 
Fown Councils, applications have been made for ſimilar declarations, but without effet, — Of the 
Clergy, ene Pretbytery, not very numerous, and not unconnected with ſome of the warm promoters of 
an Union, have given their opinion, in what reſpects it would be, not ſo much uſeful to the public, as 
conducive to the eclat of the Univerſity. To many other Preſbyteries or individual Clergymen, papers 
in favour of the Union have been moſt carefully tranſmitted, and applications made for their concur- 
rence ; but it has been either declined or refuled. Before the Reply was publiſhed, there was an oppor - 
tunity of Jaying the Plan before the Synod of Aberdeen: and when, notwithſtanding the acknowledged 
pains alteady taken (p. 42, 43) to recommend it io the Clergy; that opportunity was neglected of 
laying it before a body fingulaily intereſted in it, as being the 'ounders, Patrons, and Vuilitors of a 
Vroteſſorſhip in King's College; the fair preſumption is, that the neglect proceeded from a ſuſpicion that 
the Synod weuld diſappreve it; and from knowledge of the ſentiments of the majority of the Members 
then preſent, we can atſert that this would have been the caſe. We cannot perceive the propriety of 
reckoning any Members of King's College, among the Public in the preſent queſtion ; and therefore tha!l 
only ſay, that of the conſtituent members, to whom alone the queſtion belongs in the firſt inſtance, 2½ 
that they enumerate make not one third; that it the rectoral court were conjoined in the diſcuſſion 
of it, a great majority would diſapprove the ſcheme of Union; and that in every Cale the voice ot the ma- 
Joilty 1s the voice of the ſociety. That the icheme Is; generally, much more warmly, patronized by the 
private gentry, clergy, and richer tarmers,' notwithttanding the Unioniſts' belict of it, and their pre- 
{umptions why it mult be fo, (Reply p. 42.) we cannot admit on a bare ailertion, till they themſelves de- 
clare it; eſpecially as we have good accels to know, that very many of the moſt reſpectable perſons in al! 
theſe claſſes do actually, and many very warmly dilapprove ut, All thele approvers of an Union put to- 
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gether, along with the vnaſcertained individuals, who may, with any eviderce, be reckoned of the 
fame mind, cannot with a ſhadow of propriety aſſume the name of the public, for the whole north of 
Scotland and the iſlands, extending almoſt from the Tay, to the remoteſt part of Shetland ; nor could 
they be conſidered as making up that public, even if there were no declarations to counterbalance theirs, 
If fuch a public were entitled to reckon * Univerſities their property,“ to * model them“ according to 
their ideas, to inſiſt, that charters be ſet aſide, and donations - inverted from the original intention, and 
that in ſpight of the Truſtees appointed for them, in order to what ey thall at any time Imagine more 
advantageous ; precarious indeed would be all ſuch charters and donations, and no mai of common 
prudence could ever tbink of giving chem. | h 
But in the preſent caſe there are many ſtrong declarations from the Public on the other fide. We are in 
poſſeſſion of the opinions of ſeveral Noblemen, many Gentlemen of rank, fortune, and knowlege, many 
learned in the law, many of them educated at theſe very Colleges, and well acquainted likewiſe with other 
Univerſities, many moſt reſpectable Members of the other Scotch Univerſities ; diſapproving the propoſed 
ſcheme of Union in many different 1eſpe&ts ; and all theſe opinions given after a fair hearing of both parties, 
and deliberate attention to the ſubje&t, Their Names would add weight to their opinion : and if we 
reckoned it not indelicate even to give extras, except at their own defire, from the letters with which 
they have honoured us, their juſt ideas and forcible exprefſions would ſet many of our arguments con— 
cerning both the incxpediency and the injuſtice of the propoſed Union, as well as the unwarrantable man: 
ner in which it has been proſecuted, in the moſt ſtriking point of view. But we are under no neceflity of 
having recourſe to ſuch methods, Many public bodies, the molt reſpectable and the moſt materiilly in- 
tereſted in the ſlate of theſe Colleges, have, with the ſame deliberation and fair enquiry, and giving reafons 
which demonſtrate that they had conſidered and underſtood the ſubje&, deci ledly diſapproved the ſcheme. 
The freeholders, gentlemen, and beritors, of the very extenſive county of Inverneſs, at a numerous 
meeting, (in conſequence of a printed circular letter to them fiom the Sheriff depwte, dated near fix 
weeks before, and giving notice that the propoſal for uniting the Colleges would be laid before them, 
and that the papers on both fides were lodged with the clerk,) did all, except four magiſtrates in the 
town of Inverneſs, diſapprove the Union, appoint their dilapprobation, with the reaſons of it, to be 
publiſhed, and tranſmitted to their Repreſentative in Parliament: and the meeting was compoſed of 
gentlemen independent and intelligent, and many of them educated and educating their ſons in the 
Colleges of Aberdeen. The frecholders of the extenfive county of Sutherland, gentlemen of the like 
deſcription, have ſince declared their diſapprobation of the Union in the fame public manner. "The 
Magiſtrates and town councils of the city of Old Aberdeen, very materially interefted in the queſtion, 
and of the Burgh of Des nach, have [declared the ſame diſapprobation. The Preſbyteries of Tain, 
Chanonry, (both unanimouſly) and Dingwall, compoſing the whole Synod of Re/s, and, we are inform- 
ed, ſpeaking the general ſenſe of that large country: The Pretbyteries (unanimouſly) of Lewes, Vis, 
Lochcarron, and Sky, making (except five men) the whole large Synod of Glenelg : the gelte wier of 
Dornoch and Caithneſs unanimouſly, and that of Inverneſs by a great majority: theſe bodies of clergy- 
men, learned, eſtimable in every point of view, and intimately intereſted in the ſtate of education at 
Aberdeen, have already given a decided opinion againſt the Union ; fome of them particularly as of a very 
dangerous tendency with reſpect to ſupplying the Highlands with Miniſters and other Inſtructors, and 
all of them, as inexpedient and inconſiſtent with rights and charters. — We are much indebted to 
theſe reſpectable bodies for the authentic and ample cenfutation which their Reſolutions have given of 
the confident aſſertions of our adverſaries, that their Plan was approved by the Public. Even in point of 
numbers, theſe deelatations will bear a favourable compariſon with thoſe on the other fide ; they give 
the general ſenſe of the nation northward and weſtward from Inverneſs. But the character and fi- 
tuation of thoſe who make them, the intereſt which they have in education, and the deliberation and 
impartial attention with which they have made them, give them a great preponderance, and a much 
preterable title to be called the judgment of the public. It may be added that, in the very nature of the 
thing, declarations againſt the propoſed Plan, ate better founded and ought to be more regarded, than 
declarations for it. When the Public, as in the preſent caſe, are in poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſhment for 
education, pieciſely defined by the founder, and conſeſſedly advantageous to them, any part of that 
Public bave a plain intereſt in preſerving it, a right to inſiſt that they ſhall not be deprived of its ex- 
perienced benetits, if there be but a doubt either of the expediency or of the right of a projected altera- 
tion. But betore a ſhadow of title can be acquired, to demand that the preſent benefits of that eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhall be taken away or impaired, the toundation of it annulled, the donations of it turned from 
their actual deftination, it muſt be made perfectly clear, both that all this may be law fully done, and 
that there is ſome neceſſity tor doing it, or at leaſt a very great expediency, demonſtrated and univer- 
tally acknowledged. Nay we cannot heſitate to repeat what we have already ſuggeſted, (Information 
p. 26.) that the Public (and much leſs an inconſiderable part of the Public) have no right, to preſcribe 
to a Founder, in what manner and degree he ſhall by his donations contribute to their good, and no 
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ſhadow of right to alter his deſtinations afterwards, eſpecially without the conſent and in contradiction 
to the mind of his truſtees, except an exact compliance with them had become poſitively detrimental 
to Society. It is their duty thankfully to accept his donations for the purpoſes which he has fixt ; and 
if they deſire eſtabliſhments for other purpoles, they ought to ſeek them, not by invaſion of his be- 
queſts, or of the charters by which he has appropriated them, but at their own expence, or from the like 
munificence of ſome of their contemporaries, 

A Royal Viſitation is plainly the means in which they all along placed their principal hope of ſucceſs ; 
and this meaſure, as well as the methods taken for obtaining it, has been already fully diſcuſſed, by them 
in Outlines p. 4. Obſervations, Remarks, Defence p. 53, 55, 59, 60. Reply p. 36, and by us, 
Memorial p. 10, 11. Information p. 20, 21. Anlwer p. 63. Lo the meaſure itſelf, we objected that 
it was inadequate to the purpoſe of annulling charters and Acts of Parliament They inſinuate that it 
would be a mi/apprehenſion to ſuppoſe that they intended to carry the ſcheme of Union into execution, 
by the authority of viſitors alone.“ (Reply p. 36.) Yet the concluſion of their Petition to his Majeſty, 
was That he would appoint a Vititation of both Univerſities, for the purpoſe of examining into the 
advantages to be expected from their being united, and for adjuſting a Plan in conformity to which the 
* Union may be, by his Majeſty's favour, happily accomplithed.*” And it to this be added all that they 
have ſince written conceming the powers of viſitors, that apprehenſion of their intention cannot appcar 
ſurpriſing. They acknowledge indeed (Defence p. 53) that a viſitation was a thing they were little ac- 
quainted with: but they ſeem now to have learned (Reply p. 36.) to doubt of its competency for that pur- 
poſe ; and thus admit, in ſome meaſure, the force of our objection. We likewiſe denied that the Mariſchal 
College have any right to ſolicit a vilitation of the Univerſity and King's College, (not, as they with to inſi- 
nuate, only a ſeparate viſitation ; (Remarks) but any viſitation whatever, for any purpole, or on any pretence, 
except it were ſome outrage committed by it againſt the Mariſchal College, which common law could not 
redreſs: and we ſhall continue to deny it, till they can prove that the Maritchal College may aſſume a right to 
ſolicit a viſitation of the Univerſities of St Andrews or Glaſgow, or even Oxford or Cambridge, provided that 
they only defire them/e/ves to be included in it. Nay, for ſoliciting a Royal Viſitation of at leaſt one 
College even in Oxford, the Univerſity of Glaſgow might more ſpeciouſly claim a right, as being patrons | 
of ſome exhibitions belonging to it; but ſuch an idea, we are perſuaded, that Univerſity never preſumed 
to form. ObjcRions ſo well founded might have prevented perſons cf candor from imputing the oppol:- 
tion of the Members of King's College againſt a viſitation, folicited in ſuch a manner and for tuch a pur- 
poſe, to apprehenſizns on their own account. But the promoters of the Union have not only printed lome 
inſinuations of this kind, but have, ſome of them at leaſt, privately accuſed the preſent Members ot 
King's College of ſuch neglects of duty and mal-adminiſtration, as give good realon for the apprehentions 
imputed to them. It it were ſo, the known laws of the land are ſufficient for our correction, without the 
need of any extraordinary meaſure, and to them no recourſe has been attempted, But we have learned 


| the aſſiduity employed in thus whiſpering away our reputation, from fo many, ſo reſpectable, and ſo un- 


exceptionable informations, that in juſtice to ourſelves we muſt be allowed to ſtate how groundleſs the 
flander is, and how ill the promoters of the Union are entitled to impute perſonal apprehenſions to us. 
If the Principal of King's College tcaches no clals, as little does the Principal of Mariſchal College, though 
no lets ſtrictly obliged by the Foundation to much more laborious teaching; and the, very fame has long 
been the caſe in all the other Scotch Univerſities, except the I heological College at St Andrews, If the 
Profeſſors of Law and Medicine in King's College now teach no claſſes, it is after many fruitleſs attempts 


have been made to procure them; and as little has ever the Profeſſor of Medicine in Mariſchal College 


taught a clals. None of the other Members of King's College who oppoſe an Union, can be charged 
with a ſhadow of negligence in their offices. In that College, no Member teaches by a depute, nor 
holds a plurality of places, The Foundation of King's College gives the Members the tulleit 
2wer ** to ſet, fell, and feu the churches, tythes, lands and domains granted to it, for the common 
good of the College, by the conſent of the Majority :” the preſent Members have uſed this power, have 
obtained a valuation of their tythes, fold the patronages of their churches, and their ſuperiorities of lands, 
and feued ſome fields; and acknowledge that by every one of theſe tranſactions they have added ſome- 
thing to the revenue of the College, and by them all together, with great trouble, expence, and ritk to 
themfelves, improved it above 350 l. yearly. That Foundation appropriates the revenue, after defray ing 
incidental expences, in certain proportions, to the Maſters, the founded Burſars, and the Buildings, 
and directs it to be divided among them annually : from their improved revenue, the Maſters have ſet 
apart for the buildings annually, all that they could have drawn from vacancies of churches ; and, from 
the other improvements, more than fix times the ſum ever before appropriated to them; have added one 
half to what the Burſars ever had; and have reſerved for augmenting their own falaries, only the re- 
mainder, which is uncertain, variable, liable to diminution by every incidental loſs and expence of ma- 
nagement, and at a medium has actually fallen thort of what would have rendered their augmentation 
cqual to that of the Burſars, above L. 70 ſterling a year; but for the intereſt of their ſucceſſors al 
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have- provided in every way they could, particularly by encloſures, and by plantations on their lands, 
which will to them prove very valuable, but from which themſelves can derive nothing, except the 
trouble of making them, and the annual loſs of the intereſt of the money laid out upon them. The 
Members of King's College have the patronage of above forty Burſaries, and the management of the 
funds belonging to about fixty : the greateſt part of theſe is veſted in land property, the reſt is lodged 
with the Coliege on the ſecurity of its whole eſtates both for the principal ſums and intereſt ; and the 
whole has been ſo managed, that both the number of Burſars, and the annual payments to moſt of 
them, have been confiderably increaſed, and all put in a train of being gradually augmented. We 
leave the Mariſchal College to give, if they can, as unexceptionable an account of their own manage— 
ment and ſtrict adherence to the rules of their Foundation, in theſe ſeveral particulars. If they cannot, 
a charge of apprehenſions againſt the Members of King's College, muſt be from any of them, as it in 
from thoſe who ought to know the real ſtate of things, perfectly ridiculous, and indeed it is in itſelf ſo 
groundleſs and abſurd, that even it one of themſelves were appointed the Viſitor, and veſted with all the 
powers which can be given to any Viſitor, he could not find a handle ſo much as /peciors for over- 
awing a fingle Member ot King's College into an acquieſcence in his favourite project of an Union, 
or in the tetms of Union which he were pleaſed to propoſe. 

The legiſlature has power, no doubt, to render an Union of the Colleges effectual, and it alone has it. 
If therefore the Mariſchal College were really conſcious, that the propoſed plan of union is ſo highly ad- 
vantageous, ſo unexceptionable, fo conſiſtent with sight, as they pretend, their natural courſe would have 
been a direct application to the legiſlature. It would have recommended itſelf to the wiſdom of Parliament, 
by its own merit; without ſtanding in need of the extrinſic aid either of ſubſcriptions from a part of the 
public, or a report from Viſitors ſolicited by themſelves. If they had, however, obtained both, we cannot 
imagine that it would have availed them much. The omnipotence of Parliament itſelf, is always limited 
by the wiidom and juſtice of Parliament. I'his gives Britiſh ſubjeRs all the ſecurity which they have for 
lite or property: it bas invariably determined that auguſt body to pay a facred regard to the rights and 
charters both of individuals and ſocieties, and to reprobate the idea of altering them, eſpecially without 
their conſent. The invariable conduct of Parliament gives us full confidence that, if a Bill were preſented 
for effectuating the propoſed plan of Union, no approbation, no report in favour of its utility, would pre- 
vent their own moſt careful examination both of the evidence and magnitude of that utility, and of the 
perfect conſiſtence of the plan with every right and privilege of the King's College; and full confidence 
that the retult of this examination could not tail to be, a rejection of the Bill. In a very recent inſtance 
of a Bill affecting chartered rights, the famous Eaft India Bill, it was declared on all fides, that nothing 
but neceſſity real, demonſtrated, indiſpenfible, could juſtify the infringements on the charters of the com- 
pany ; it was pled in favour of the bill, that the neceſſity was urgent, alarming, theatening deſtruttion both 
to the company, and the nation, and uncontrolable by any expedients leſs inconſiſtent with the charter; 
n was allowed by the oppolers, that there was a real and urgent neceſſity for ſome meafure, but maintained 
that even that could not juſtity fo flagrant injuſtice iu violating charters without the conſent of thoſe con- 
cerned, at v hich, if once ventured on, every corporate body had reaſon to tremble for its own ; and this 
reafoning finally prevailed, From ſuch a Legillature, the King's College can have no apprehenſion that 
any violation of its Foundation and Charters will be forced upon it, in a caſe where neceſſity is not ſo 


much as pretended, where only a very problematical expediency is held forth, and where a forſeiture ot 
real advantages now in pcikthon would be certain. 

It cannot even be alleged with truth, that all the promiſed benefits may not be equally well obtained, with- 
out encroaching on any of the rights of King's College, or making any alteration in its conſtitution, Ot 
a plan adequate to this, we formerly gave an idea: (Memorial p. 13) The promoters of the Union take 
no farther nodce ot it, than to ſay (Reply p. 41) that it was * ſurely not intended for ſerious conſiderati- 
on Perhaps it does not ſuit their views: but we are ſerious in faying, that it would anſwer all the 
avowed ends of their plan, and that it, or ſomething very near it, is the only thing that we can think our- 
ſelves at liberty not. to oppoſe to the utmoſt of our power, It is very ſimple. Let the King's College re- 
tain its name, continue in Old Aberdeen within the Univertt;, and conſiſt as at preſent of a Principal, a 
Profeſſor of Divinity, of Civil law, of Medicine, of Oriemal languages, of Humanity, of Greek, and three 
Profeſſors of Philoſophy ; all to be preſented as they now are; who ſhall forever form one College, en- 
joy the ſame rights of election which now belong to the King's College, have the management of its 
revenue, and be all ſupported from it, and entitled to the future improvements ot it, to be by thenrapplied 


to the purpoſes, and according to the rules, contained in Biſhop Elphinfton's Foundation. As the \ari- 


ichal College, founded near a hundred ycars after, as an additional ſeminary for education in Grech, 
Latin, and philolophy, is now judged to be unneceflary for theſe branches, let it be erected into a College 
containing Profeſſors in all thoſe uſeful ſciences for which there are no eſtabliſhments In the King's College; 
velted with the preſent revenue of the Mariſchal College; and entitled to the fame {hare in the 
manigement of it as that College now has: and let either the ſenior Member, or the Profelior 
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In the higheſt faculty, be declared Head of this new College, by whatever title ſhall be thought proper. 


Let the incumbents m all the offices now exiſting in the Mariſchal College, which ſhall be retained, en- 


Joy the ſame funds from which their preſent ſalaries are paid, and continue to officiate in theſe offices; and 


jet the mcumbents in the other offices continue to execute them, and to. poſſeſs all the emoluments of 
chem, 411] their death or removal; and on vacancies happening, let the new Profeſſorſhips take place, in 
ſuch order as ſhall be judged moſt expedient ; the patronages of them being aſſigned to the patrons of the 
luppreſſed offices in fuch manner as they can agree upon. Let the additional Profeſſors be provided with 
ſalar ies, either out of the aggregate fund ariſing fiom the ſuppreſſed offices, or by an appropriation of cer- 
tain funds to each; as the patrons of the offices and the managers of the funds ſhall think proper: and 
let the ſurplus be applied to ſuch additional buildings as ſhall be needful, and to the other objects in 
view. I he concurrence of the members of Marifchal College and the Patrons of offices in it (who 
are repreſented as fully convinced of the great utility of ſuch an extended courſe of education) will be 
alone ſufficient for an application to Parliament for the erection of the Mariſchal College into this new 
form. But if it be judged conducive to its ſucceſs, that it ſhould belong to the Univerſity, the natural 
and caſy way of accompliſhing this, will be to transfer the new College to Old Aberdeen, within the 
limits of the Univerſity ; and this would doubtleſs be the moſt regular and the moſt commodious plan, 
The King's and the New Colleges, would be (like the T heological and the Philoſophical College at St. 
Ancrews, and like all the Colleges in Oxford or Cambridze) two ſeparate corporations, each having its 
own revenue and collegiate privileges; but forming one Univerſity, equally members of the Univerſity meet- 
ings, ſharers in its privileges, in the election of the Univerfity Magiſtrates, and alike ſubject to their ju- 
riſdiction; by means of which, the whole courſe of education might be rendered as regular and harinoni- 
ous, as if all the Profeſſors belonged to one College; and that, perhaps, the more certainly by reaſon of 
their not being ſo cloſely united, If there be any reafons for fixing the New College in New Aberdeen, 
there may {till be a poſſibility of its being united to the Univerſity, by obtaining a deed from the proper 
authority, by which the preſent ſcite of the Mariſchal College ſhall be annexed to the Univerſity, and en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities granted to it. The diſtance of the two Colleges is not incon- 
ſiſtent with their forming one Univerſity, nor perhaps greater than that of ſome of the Colleges in the 
Engliſh Univerſiiics: and if their lying in different towns be ſomewhat aukward, it is far leſs exception- 
able than the propoſal of the Outlines, that Profeſſors belonging to the fame Coliege, and attended by the 
ſame ſtudents, ſome of them three hours a- day, ſhould be diſtributed into two different towns at the di- 
ſtance of a mile, which (we repeat) is perfectly unexampled, incompatible with the very idea of a College, 
and would neceſſarily be attended with the greateſt inconvenience. The only material objection would 
be, that the Profeſſor of Mathematics belongs to the New College, while the ſtudents who ſhould compoſe 
his claſſes attend the Philoſophical Claſſes in King's College thrice a- day,“ which would indeed render it 
3mpoſſible for them to attend him in New Aberdeen. But there are different expedients, by which this 
inconvenience might be in a great meaſure removed : it would be removed by annexing the Profeſſor of 
Mathematics to the King's College, but to be ſupported ſolely from the funds now belonging to his office, 
leaving the management of theſe funds and the patronage of the office, as at preſent, with the Town 
of Aberdeen; or by his being declared a Member of the Univerſity, but attached to no College, (like the 
Proteſſors in 1he Engliſh Univerſities, and ſome at St. Andrews) by which means he would have equal 
accels to tezch in either College, or in both. As none of the Profeſſors in the other facultics of Divinny, 
Law, and Medicine, meet ottener than once a-day, there can be little inconvenience in the ſame ſtudents 
attending their lectures in both Colleges at once, as they already do attend the Profeſſors of Divinity and 
Oriemal Languages. 'The couiſe of reaching in each faculty, may be arranged, under the inſpection aud 
controul of the whole Univerſity, by the Profeſſors in both Colleges belonging to that faculty; and tor 
the better arranging it, a Dean of cach Faculty may be choten annually, either by the Members of it, or by 
the Univerſity at large. | | 

We are far trom being ſo fully convinced of the expediency of any Union, by which a College of Arts 
would be ſuppreſſed for the ſake of clafles the ſucceſs of which we reckon even improbable, as to be di- 
poled to ſolicit or promote the Plan which we have juſt now deſeribed. But it is far more unexceptionable 
than any plan that can be formed conſiſtentiy with the Cutlines of our opponents. It deprives the public 
of no advantage which their -OutZines leave them; and it gives them, and that more commodicuſly, all 
the ſame advantages. It allows the fame number of Profeſſors, the ſame revenue for their ſupport, and 
the ſame ſurplus tor other uſctul purpoſes. Even the town of New Aberdeen will bave accets for thcir 
Children to all the branches of education in languages and the arts, at a diſtance nowiſe inconveoient ; the 
very ſame to which they muſt have gone for tome of them according to any ſenſe that can confiſtemly be 
put upon the Outlines ; not greater than that ot ſome parts of Edinburgh from the College: as it is the ſea- 
ort and the market town, it can ſuffer very little by the removal of any part of the ſtudents to Old A ber- 


deen ; and it the clafles for Law and Medicine 1hall prove as numerous as is confidently predicted, it Wil 
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gain a great deal. At the ſame time, to preſerve in this manner the Univerfity and King's College, in 
Old Aberdeen, we have good reaſon to ſay, will be agreeable to the judgment and the wiſhes of almoſt - 
the whole of the Northern Parts of Scotland and the Iſlands, for whom it is expretly deſtined.“ It would 
gain all the ends ropoſed, with the leaſt poſſible violation of rights, charters; and foundations. If then the 
romoters of the Union have no other views than what they avow, we cannot imagine a fingle objeQtion | 
which they can frame againſt this Plan. It would not indeed give the Members of Mariſchal College a 
roſpe& of ſucceeding to the ſalaries of King's College, nor a participation in its revenue and privileges; 
| but to this they can pretend no right ; their acquiring it could promote no one public advantage; and 
they repeatedly affirm that they are actuated by no intereſted motives. It would, we acknowledge, over- 
turn the Foundation of the Mariſchal College, and invert its revenue from the intentions of the do- 
nors : but they declare (Reply) that, whatever may be ſaid of the intention of their Founder, 
« they reckon theraſelves at perfect liberty to propoſe to the conſideration of the legiſlature, a ſcheme 
« by which they think his main defign will be better fulfilled.” We are not truſtees tor his Founda- 
tion: but we are truſtees for the Foundation of King's College; and will exert ourſelves in every poſ- 
ſible way io defend it, and to tranſmit our privileges entire to our ſucceflors ; we are perſuaded, from 
the juſtice of the cauſe, with full ſucceſs ; but, if we ſhould fail, the oy 1 of which we have never 
been able to bring ourſelves for a moment to ſuppoſe, we ſhall at leaſt ſhew, when the expectations of 


ublic advantages, raifed in fome from the preſent Utopian ſcheme, ſhall vaniſh into {moke, that we 
ar not the blame of having tamely ſubmitted to the deluſion. 


* «& They are decidedly of opinion, that the ſituation of King's College is every way more favourable to the ſtudies 


« and morals of youth, than that of the Mariſchal College.” Preh. of Lochcarron, * Were an Union to take place, 


« the Preſbytery cannot heſitate to give it as their opinion, that the King's College hath a preferable claim to be made 
« the ſeat for the reſidence of the Maſters and Students, and where all the claſſes ſhould be fixed : it is the ſenior 
«« College, the beſt endowed ; beſides its having an elegant fer of buildings, which at a ſmall expence might be fitted 
« up ſo as to accommodate maſters and ſtudents. The Students would have the advantage of being immediately under 
« theeye and inſpection of the Maſters ; and be removed at no more than a convenient diſtance from New Aberdeen, 
cc and fo freed from thoſe avocations from their Studies, and temptations to diſſipation, which daily preſent themſelves 
«« amidft the buſtle and amuſements of a large and populous city.” Tain. The Meeting particularly diſapprove of 
« having claſſes in the ſame Univerſity at above a mile's diſtance from each other as propoſed, —and the meeting are 
« rather inclined to think that, if one College was deemed ſufficient, —it would be more for the national good, that 


10 the ſame ſhould be fixed at Old Aberdeen, as poſſeſſing better air, and better buildings than thoſe of the Mariſchal 
% College; and being at a greater diſtance from ſuch amuſements as fre 


quently are apt to divert young men from at- 
« tention to Study.“ Frecholders of Inverneſs;ſhire. | Aide 
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